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INTRODUCTION 


‘‘ WELL, Xenophon, I had been told that you are 
an Athenian; and that was all I knew about you : 
but now I praise you for your words and deeds, and 
I should wish as many as possible to be like you. 
That would be good for everybody.’”—Cheirisophus 
the Lacedaemonian, in Anabasis, u1. i. 45. 

Various modern writers have challenged the 
ascription to Xenophon of every one of the works 
included in this volume, The Agesi/aus and the 
Ways and Means have suffered much from the on- 
slaughts of the critics, the Agesilaus on account of 
its style, the Hays and Means for its subject matter 
It must suffice here to say that no case has been 
made out against any one of them, with the excep- 
tion of the Hunting; and, even in that case, it is 
impossible to state with confidence that the main 
portion of the treatise was not written by Xenophon.! 
The rest may be accepted with confidence as the 
work of the man whose name they bear. 

Undoubtedly there is something unusual about 
the miscellany, when regarded as the product of 
one author. Most authors write only in one 
manner; and when we have read some of their 
works, we easily recognise their hand in the rest. 
With Xenophon it is not so; for there is an obvious 
difference of manner in different parts of the 


1 See below, vm (p. xxxvi). 
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Hellenica. Xenophon tried his hand at several 
kinds of prose literature—history, dialogue, the 
encomium, the technical treatise, the essay-—and 
he had his ideas, gleaned from his reading, of the . 
style appropriate to each kind. In the early part 
of the Hellenica we find him trying to write in the 
manner of Thucydides; in the rhetorical parts of 
the Agesilaus he clearly has the model of Gorgias 
before him. But of course for us it is not always 
possible to understand just why he regarded this or 
that manner as appropriate. Thus in the historical 
portion of the Agesilaus, he repeats passages of 
the Hellenica almost but not quite exactly; here 
he changes, there adds a word or two; but no 
modern reader can appreciate his reason for these 
minute alterations. But even in a translation, how- 
ever inadequate, a reader must detect a difference 
in style between his rhetoric and his history. 

More interesting for us is the variety of subjects 
that Xenophon knows and can expound. Of course 
he is better at some things than at others; but 
even about matters of which he is not a master he 
can tell us a good deal that is worth knowing. He 
flounders in the high finance; but even at that 
he is far from being such a duffer as some moderns 
have declared him to be. His speculations on forms 
of government and the secrets of national greatness 
are not profound, but they come from a singularly 
lucid, well-ordered mind. Of the theory of war he 
is a master. About horses, riding, the organisation 
and command of cavalry, he knew everything that 
could be known in his day. His treatise on 
Horsemanship, especially, is in its way a masterpiece. 

Like Socrates himself, he is continually trying to 
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make himself useful. Perhaps for us there is rather 
too much of the don about him: his books are too 
full of instruction, admonition and reproof; nor is 
it surprising that some think that he intended them 
to form a series of educational. manuals for the use 
of his sons. What is abundantly clear to anyone 
who reads all his works is that his- real purpose 
was to do good to everybody; and, generous man 
that-he was, everybody meant to him the people 
of Athens—those by whom he had been driven 
into banishment. Exiles do not, as a rule, spend 
their time in heaping coals of fire on their 
fellow-countrymen. Happily his fellow-countrymen 
showed themselves not ungrateful; they annulled 
the decree of banishment, though too late to entice 
him back to Athens. He died at Corinth. In 
these lesser productions of a virtuous and versatile 
Athenian gentleman there is, even in our age, not 
a little that is worth reading, apart from the infor- 
mation about ancient Greek life and manners that 
we owe to them. Their brevity too is a merit; for 
owing to his pedantry, Xenophon in his longer 
works is apt to be tedious. 

In style Xenophon is simple and natural; he 
avails himself, indeed, of the resources of rhetoric, 
but he uses them moderately, and, except occasion- 
ally in the Agesilaus, he uses them soberly and 
sensibly. By the Atticists and the later Sophists he 
was taken as a model of simplicity. 

Few traces of these opuscula, with the exception 
of the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, occur in 
literature anterior to the Christian era; but the 
Atticist Demetrius of Magnesia, friend of Cicero’s 
friend Atticus, included all of them in his list of 
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Xenophon’s works.!- They are not cited by name by 
any extant Greek or Latin author earlier than Cicero, 
who refers in laudatory terms to the Agesz/aus, and 
has made use of its design in his Pro Lege Manila. 
But echoes may be heard here and there by an 
attentive listener. The Constetution quickly attained 
an importance disproportionate to its merit, Isocrates 
in his Panathenaicus makes some combative remarks 
that certainly apply, though not perhaps exclusively, 
to Xenophon’s Constitution, All those who wrote on 
the Spartan institutions, including Aristotle, and 
especially the early Stoics, Zeno and his followers, 
used it as an authority. Nor was its influence 
exerted solely on the compilers of such works. 
Thinkers who speculated on the balanced or mixed 
form of Constitution also found it serviceable. Plato, 
indeed, as we should expect, ignores it in his Laws ; 
but Aristotle in his Politics does not; and Polybius, 
in his sixth book, is clearly indebted to it. From the 
Hiero Isocrates has borrowed the matter and even 
some of the language in his address On the Peace 
(§ nif.), and this is interesting, because Xenophon in 
the same year returned the complinent by borrowing 
from this address of Isocrates in his Ways and Means. 
We may safely hazard a guess that the Hiero was a 
favourite work with the Cynics, amongst whom the 
unhappiness of the despot was a common theme.? 
In the age of Polybius, the traveller Polemon of 
{lium wrote a book with the curious title, About the 

1 Tt is inconceivable that Demetrius, as the text of Diogenes 
Laertius says, challenged the Constitution of the Lacedae- 
monians. Most of what follows, and much more, may be 
fonnd in R. Miiuscher’s Nenophon in der griechisch-rémischen 
Literatur (Philologus, Sup. xiii. 1920). 

2 The writer of [Diogenes] ep. 29, which is an onslaught on 
Dionvsius LL., drew from a Cynic source. > 
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Car in Xenophon (Agesilaus, c, viii. 7), in which he 
gave an account of Spartan customs that is not to be 
found in Xenophon’s Constitution.1 Nepos used thie 
Agesilaus in his life of the king.2 The /Vays and 
Means does not turn up once; but this is not 
surprising, since the brochure was written for a 
special occasion, and contains very little of general 
application. We may anticipate here by mentioning 
the adaptation of the passage (c. i. 2-8) on the nature 
of Attica by Aristides, the Sophist of the second cen- 
tury a.D., in his Panathenaicus.2 About the earlier his- 
tory of the Cavalry Commander and the Horsemanship 
there is a strange circumstance worthy of mention. 
Cato the Censor, as we know from Cicero, read, and 
highly esteemed Xenophon. The method of the 
opening of Cato’s de Re Rustica has given rise toa 
suspicion that he had included these two treatises 
in his studies.4 Considering the age at which Cato 
began Greek, he must have found the Horsemanship 
“a tough proposition,” if he really tackled it. The 
Horsemanship did not oust Simon’s work on the same 
subject from its position as an authority ; but it is often 
impossible to be sure on which of the two treatises 
later writers draw.® Pollux came across a commen- 
tary on the Horsemanship ; we cannot tell whether it 
was written before the Christian era. Probably 
Theophrastus already culled something from the 


1 Athenaeus iv. p. 138 E. 

2 It is now said that he did not use it directly ; but I 
cannot believe this. 

3 A. Brinkmann, Rhentsches Museum, Ixvit, 1912, p. 135. 
Among the Xenophontine works cited by Aristides are the 
Agesilaus and the Hunting (Persson, p. 74). 

‘ Leo started this. 

§ Oder in his -inecdota Cantabriqiensia, eredits to Simon 
all the repetitions of matter that is common to Simon and 
Xenophon, 
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Hunting. It is not clear that Grattius, who wrote 
his poem between 30 z,c. and 8 a.p., owes anything 
to the Hunting ; nor is it likely, since he did not go to 
Simon or to Xenophon for his treatment of the horse. 

Into the complicated history of Xenophon’s shorter 
works in the Christian era we cannot enter. 

To speak generally, the Hzero and Agesilaus seem 
to have been most read by the Atticists and Sophists ; 
while the Romans, for the most part, neglected all of 
them.2 But mention of one Greek author cannot be 
omitted, owing to the unique position that he occupies 
in the history of Xenophontine literature. Dio of 
Prusa (fl. 90 a.v.) not only, like Arrian, took 
Xenophon as his model of style, but his mind is 
saturated with Xenophon’s thoughts and _ words. 
There is much of the Hiero and Ayestlaus in Dio’s 
discourses on kingship and despotism (1, II, II, VI, 
LXII). There is also, I think, a clear echo of the 
Hunting in Dio III. 135-6. The Agesilaus is cited 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus as the type of the 
encomium., To Roman encomiasts it furnished a 
model, Its influence is felt in the design of Nepos’ 
Alticus, in the Agricola of Tacitus, in the Panegyric 
of the younger Pliny, and, according to Leo, in the 
balanced estimate of the Emperor Valentinian in 
Ammianus Marcellinus (fl. 370 a.p.), book xxx.’ 


1 rep) uray airiav vi. 19-20 compared with Hunting v. and 
viii. 

2 Only the Cyropaedia and Memorabilia of Xenophon’s works 
gained a strong footing among the Romans. 

8 J am not myself conscious of this. Resemblances are 
rather readily detected by keen investigators, Thus 
Rademacher says that Oppian used the Hunting in his 
Cyneyetica, but I have waded through Oppian without 
detecting any reminiscence of it, 
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Finally, we may refer to an amusing passage in the 
Apollonius of the Athenian Philostratus (age of 
Caracalla), which appears to be a “dig” at the 
Hunting, as the scholiast says it is. “They (Apol- 
lonius and his companion in India) came in,” writes 
Philostratus, “for a dragon hunt which [ must tell 
about, for it is highly absurd that the devotees of 
hunting should have found so much to say about the 
hare, and how she is, or shall be, caught, and we 
should pass over the record of this noble and 
marvellous sport.’’! 


I. Hero 


“Government of unwilling subjects and not con- 
trolled by laws, but imposed by the will of the ruler, 
is despotism.” —Memorabilta, 1v. vi. 12. 

*‘Despotic rule over unwilling subjects the gods 
give, I fancy, to those whom they judge worthy to 
live the life of Tantalus, of whom it is said that in 
hell he spends eternity, dreading a second death.” — 
Oeconomicus, the end. 

The Hiero is an imaginary conversation between 
King Hiero, who ruled Syracuse from 478 to 467 B.c., 
and the poet Simonides of Ceos, one of the many 
famous strangers whom the hospitable despot enter- 
tained at his court. Its purpose is twofold—first to 
show that a despot, ruling without regard to the 
interests of his subjects, is less happy than the 
private citizen; and secondly, to show by what 
means a despot may succeed in winning the affection 
of his subjects, and, by so doing, may gain happiness 
for himself. This subject was a common topic of 


Apollonius III. 6, Phillimore’s translation. 
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speculation among the Socratics!: it had been 
discussed by Socrates himself; and we are told that 
Plato during his first visit to the court of Syracuse 
had spoken his mind upon it to Dionysius the Elder. 
Had it been possible for Xenophon to bring Socrates 
and a great despot together, we might have found just 
such a conversation in the Memorabilia.? Isocrates, 
in his oration addressed to Nicocles (374 B.c.), says 
that many doubt whether the life of men who live 
virtuously or the life of a despot is preferable, and 
in the letter which he wrote to the children of Jason, 
the “tagus”’ of Thessaly (359 or 358 b.c.), he declares 
that the private citizen is the happier.® 

Modern writers, anxious to discover the date at 
which the Hiero was written, have ransacked the 
records of the despots contemporary with Xenophon 
to find some special event or events that may have 
prompted him to compose it. Grote, for example, 
refers to an incident that occured at the Olympic 
Festival of 388 or 384 B.c. In one of those years 
the orator Lysias delivered his Olympic oration, in 
which he stirred up hatred of despots,* and incited 
the Greeks to unite in ridding Syracuse of Dionysius. 
The despot on that occasion was represented at the 
festival by a magnificent mission. The date of 
composition has therefore been placed at about 383 
p.c. Another view is that Xenophon wrote his 


1 Dio of Prusa, in his third discourse, puts into the mouth 
of Socrates a discussion on the question of the happiness of 
the despot. 

4 Just as Dio (VI) brings Diogenes and the Persian king 
together. 

8 Cf. Aristotle, Politics, p. 1825 a, and Stobaeus xLIx. 

4 The tone of Antisthenes’ Archelaus was similar (Diimmler, 
Akademika, p. 13). 
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dialogue as a warning to Dionysius the Younger soon 
after his accession to the throne of Syracuse in 367 
z.c. <A third opinion is that the career of Jason 
of Pherae, who was assassinated in 370 B.c., was 
specially in Xenophon’s mind ; and a modification of 
this view is that our author had lately read the 
letter of Isocrates already referred to, and that his 
dialogue, like Isocrates’ epistle, is a warning to 
Jason’s children who now shared the power in 
Thessaly. This last opinion is supported by reference 
to the passage in which Hiero remarks that many 
despots have been destroyed by their own wives 
(iii. 8); for Jason’s nephew, Alexander, Joint 
“tagus’”’ of Thessaly, was murdered by his brothers- 
in-law at the instigation of his wife Thebé in 359 
B.C. 

But it is surely unnecessary to suppose that 
Xenophon had any special purpose or event in mind 
when he wrote the Hiero. The thing is merely a 
Socratic’? dialogue on a theme that interested 
him. He thought of despots in general, as the 
Socratics supposed them to be; and of course, like 
Plato in the ninth book of his Republic, when he 
writes of despotism he has an eye on the career of 
Dionysius I.!_ All that can be said about the date of 
composition is that, to judge from the language and 
the rhetoric of the Hiero, it appears to have been 
written in the author's later years. 

There is no attempt at characterisation in the 


1 There is a close resemblance between Republic, ix. p. 
579 Band Hiero, c.i.11. Were the Hiro the later work it 
would be impossible to resist the impression that Xenophon 
had lately read the Republic. This may be so, since the 
Republic was written between 380 and 370 B.c. 
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persons of the dialogue. Hiero is not in the least 
the historical Hiero whom we know from the Odes 
of Pindar and Bacchylides. He is not the great 
warrior nor the enlightened ruler; and of course 
there is no indication of the true basis of his power 
and of his constitutional position. He is just a 
despot of the better type. As for Simonides, 
Xenophon, in drawing his favourite analogy from 
the Choruses, once faintly alludes to his craft (c. ix. 
4); but he makes no attempt anywhere to represent 
the courtier poet; had he done so he must have 
made Simonides bring in the subject of verse pane- 
gyrics on princes at c. i. 14. The remark of the 
poet at c. i. 22 is singularly inappropriate to a man 
who had a liking for good living. At ¢. viil. 
Xenophon discards the thin disguise, and Simonides 
stands clearly revealed as Xenophon himself. To 
some of the recommendations offered to rulers that 
he makes in these concluding chapters we have 
parallels in the Cavalry Commander and the Ways 
and Means. 

The Hiero isa naive little work, not unattractive : in 
this case, as in that of the Banquet, it is unfortunate 
for our amiable author that Plato has written on the 
same subject with incomparably greater brilliancy. 

The gist of Xenophon’s counsel to despots is that 
a despot should endeavour to rule like a good king. 
The same counsel is given by Isocrates in his Helen, 
which was written about 370 sB.c.1 No man, in 
Xenophon’s opinion, is fit to rule who is not better 
than his subjects.? 


1 Aristotle in the Politics (p. 1313 A) agrees. 
2 Cyropaedia, VIII. i. 37. 
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Il. Agesilaus 


“ What is government, and what is a governor ?’’— 
Memorabilia, 1. i. 16. 

“ Government of men with their consent and in 
accordance with the laws of the State is kingship.” — 
Memorabilia, 1v. vi. 12. 

Agesilaus became one of the two joint kings of 
Sparta in 398 p.c. Though over forty at the time 
of his accession,! he reigned for nearly forty years, 
and died on active service, probably in the winter 
of 361-60 8.c. His long career as a commander in 
the field began with his expedition to Asia Minor 
in 396 B.c. We do not know for certain when 
Xenophon joined Agesilaus in Asia, and it is im- 
possible to say with confidence whether or not he 
was an eye-witness of the campaign of Agesilaus 
against Tissaphernes, the satrap of Lydia, ! 395 s.c.? 
But he was certainly with Agesilaus in the following 
year, and returned with him from Asia to Greece. 
He fought under the king at the battle of Coronea 
in the summer of 394 8.c. against his fellow-citizens, 
and was banished in consequence. He spent some 


1 Xenophon calls him ‘still young” at the time of his 
accession, no doubt having in mind the great age to which 
he lived in full activity, and using the pardonable exaggera- 
tion of an ‘‘encomiast.” Similarly Isocrates implies that 
Evagoras (who was really assassinated) died a happy death. 

2 Xenophon’s account of the campaign is utterly different 
from that which may now be read in a fragment of another 
history. But even if Xenophon was in Greece in 395 B.c., 
he of course heard the facts from Agesilaus himself. Busolt 
has successfully defended the accuracy of his account. In one 
instance (c. i. 33) X. tacitly corrects the account he had 
given in the Hellenica (111. iv. 24). At. ii. 7 he defends what 
he had said in Heil, tv. iii. 15. 
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time at Sparta, and thence removed to Scillus, near 
Olympia, to an estate that had been presented 
to him by the Lacedaemonians, doubtless at the 
suggestion of Agesilaus. 

Xenophon, always a_hero-worshipper, and an 
admirer of the ideal Spartan character and the 
institutions of Lycurgus, saw in Agesilaus the 
embodiment of his conception of a good king. 
Doubtless, he, like Isocrates,! regarded the Spartan 
kingship as the best form of monarchy. Shortly 
after the death of his hero he produced this tribute 
to his memory. In spite of its rhetorical embellish- 
ments, there are signs of hasty composition in the 
Agesilaus. Haste probably accounts for the extensive 
borrowing from the Hellenica. Now why should 
Xenophon be in a hurry? From some pretty strong 
hints that all did not consider the king to be above 
adverse criticism, we may conclude that theyre was 
adverse criticism; quite possibly something had 
been writen about Agesilaus that was not entirely 
complimentary. The Agesilaus, in the main an 
encomium, is incidentally a defence, 

A few years before, Isocrates had produced his 
encomium on Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, 
who was assassinated in 374 B.c. Isocrates says that 
he is the first to “ praise a man’s virtues in prose.” 
If he means to say that nobody had written a prose 
encomium of an historical personage before him, it 
is very doubtful whether his claim can be sustained.8 
But perhaps he means only that he was the first 
to combine an account of a man’s actions with praise 
of his character, pointing out the significance of 

1 Tsocrates, de Pace, §§ 142-143. 

R-@-51.21s. WV, os VO: VIN. 7 

$ Wilamowitz in Hermes, xxxv. p. 533, 
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the actions as indicating the virtues of his herv.! 
That is just what he does in the Evagoras. Now 
in the first portion of the Agesilaus (c. i.—ii.), 
Xenophon has clearly taken the Evagoras for his 
model. The king’s exploits, judiciously selected, 
are narrated in chronological order, passages from 
certain portions of the Hellentca being repeated 
with trifling alterations of the language; and into 
the narrative are woven comments on the king’s 
character, as it is illustrated by his deeds. 

Having finished with the king’s actions, Xenophon 
gives an account of his virtues (c. iii-ix.). This 
portion of his work has no counterpart in the 
Evagoras. But even here Xenophon’s idea is not 
original. The great virtues—piety, justice, self- 
control, courage, wisdom—are treated elsewhere in 
the same order. In Plato’s Banquet the poet Agathon 
praises the justice, self-control, courage and wisdom 
of Love, and Socrates remarks that the encomium 
reminds him of Gorgias. Xenophon himself at the 
end of the Memorabilia writes of the piety, justice, 
self-control and wisdom of Socrates.?. The order of 
the categories no doubt goes back to Gorgias. To 
these great virtues Xenophon adds patriotism, and 
several minor excellences. He rounds off his en- 
comium with a formal epilogue (c. x.). 

To the epilogue is appended a summary (c. xi.) 
of the king’s virtues, and here again the categories 
are arranged in the same order.2 The summary 


1 So Usener. 

2 In Cyropaedia, vit. i. 23-33, Nenophon enumerates the 
piety, justice and self-control of Cyrus. 

3 The indications of the order are fainter, but they can be 
discerned. But the dispuvsition does not agree closely with 
that of the second part of the work. 
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was a device introduced by the sophist Corax, and 
the use of it is alluded to as an established practice 
at the end of the Palamedes, an oration ascribed to 
Gorgias. The extant fragment of Gorgias’ Funeral 
Oration appears to belong to a summary. There 
are examples of the summary also in Isocrates,! 
To the material of the eleventh chapter a passage 
of the Evagoras has contributed something.? 

What is peculiar in the structure of the Agesilaus 
is the separate treatment of the actions and the 
virtues of the hero. Xenophon has followed Isocrates 
in one section of his encomium and Gorgias in the 
other. The result is, of course, a want of unity 
in the design. The work, however, was much 
admired by Cicero and by Nepos;* and the latter’s 
sketch of Cicero’s friend Atticus is evidently modelled 
on it. 


III. Constitution of the Lacedaemonians. 


«Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian now—have you 
realised that he would not have made Sparta to 
differ from other cities in any respect, had he not 
established obedience to the laws most securely in 
her ? ”—Memorabilia, wv. iv. 15. 

“When will Athenians show the Lacedaemonian 
reverence for age . .. when will they adopt the 
Lacedaemonian system of training . . . when will 
they reach that standard of obedience to their rulers 


1 ¢.g. Antidosis, §§ 127, 128, the character of Timotheus. 

2 Evagoras, §§ 43-46. The notion that the eleventh chapter 
of the Agesilaus is spurious is wrong. Compare the character 
sketches of Proxenus and Menon in Anabasis 1. 

3 All the little tricks of rhetoric that have been adversely 
criticised by modern writers come in this second part. 

4 Nepos, Agesilaus, ¢. 1, 
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... or when will they attain that harmony? ’— 
Memorabilia, 11. v. 16. 

Xenophon’s purpose in this work was to show 
that the. greatness and fame of the Lacedaemonians 
were due to “the laws of Lycurgus.” He had no 
intention of writing a treatise on the Lacedaemonian 
constitution; and though here and there he refers 
to details of that constitution as things familiar to 
his readers, it is only in the last chapter, about the 
position and privileges of the kings, that he even 
mentions the word “ constitution.”’ Even the remarks 
on the constitutional powers of the Ephors in c. viii. 
are merely illustrative. After the tenth chapter he 
gradually loses sight of his subject. For if the 
eleventh and the twelfth, on the excellence of the 
Spartan army, have a loose connexion with it, the 
thirteenth, on the powers of the kings, has none. 
The fourteenth is clearly an afterthought, an 
appendix; and the same is true of the fifteenth. 

The title, then, is inaccurate; nevertheless there can 
be no doubt that it was chosen by the author himself. 
The first ten chapters are homogeneous, and they 
have the appearance of a complete essay. For 
evidently when he started Xenophon did not intend 
to trace the “ power” of Sparta to the organisation 
of its army: he says clearly at the beginning that 
he attributes her power to her institutions or 
“‘principles’’ ; and one of these principles turns out 
to be (c. ix.) that a glorious death is preferable to 
a base life—which is a good enough reason, in an 
essay, to account for the power of the state on the 
military side. Possibly, after writing the first ten 
chapters, Xenophon kept them by him, and added 
later on the appendices on the army and the functions 
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of the kings in war, on the violation of the “laws of 
Lycurgus,’’! and on the constitutional] position of the 
kings. The thesis of the appendix on the army is 
not the thesis of the essay proper; for the thesis 
of this appendix is not that the Lacedaemonians owe 
their power and fame to their army, but that the 
Lacedaemonians are artists in warfare, and the rest 
of the Greeks, in comparison with them, are mere 
amateurs (c. xiii. 6). In the last chapter he sup- 
ports no thesis; he is merely stating certain facts 
about the kings, is, indeed, writing a fragment of a 
“ Constitution.” 

The fourteenth chapter is strange and bewildering, 
and many have maintained that it is spurious. It is 
written in a spirit of disillusion, and it contradicts 
some of the statements made in earlier chapters. | 
Interna] evidence shows that it was written certainly 
before the battle of Leuctra (371 k.c.), and probably 
after 378 p.c. Observe, however, that Xenophon is 
not indicting the people: his wrath falls only on a 
small section of powerful Spartans, on the governors, 
‘*harmosts,’ whose conduct was a violation of the 
“laws of Lycurgus” and of the principles so strictly 
adhered to by his hero Agesilaus. 

But the change of tone is manifest. It is tempt- 
ing to seek the cause of the change in the impression 
made on Xenophon’s mind by the scandalous seizure 
of the Theban citadel by the Spartan Phoebidas in 
381 B.c. In the Hellentca Xenophon denounces that 


1 Some hold that the first thirteen chapters describe what 
had been the state of affairs at Sparta in better times. 
Though such great authorities as E. Meyer and Kohler 
agree that all the fifteen chapters were written at the same 
time, I cannot believe that they are right. 
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crime as an outrage against heaven. Again, in 
378 B.c., Sphodrias, a Spartan governor, was persuaded 
or bribed by the Thebans to make an attempt on 
the Peiraeus. The plan miscarried and Sphodrias 
was put on his trial for his gross act of treaohery ; 
but he was acquitted. There is probably a covert 
reference to Sphodrias in the second section of this 
fourteenth chapter. The part taken by King 
Agesilaus in the inquiries that followed both these 
crimes was highly discreditable, and _ naturally 
Xenophon makes no allusion to it in his Agesdaus. 
As for the essay (c. i.-x.), one reads it with a 
feeling of regret that the author, who during his 
sojourn at Sparta had such excellent opportunities 
for observation, did not undertake the task of writing 
an account of the Lacedaemonian constitution. Even 
what he tells us of the primitive institutions of the 
Spartans in support of his thesis comes to very little ; 
but the facts that he selects are sufficient for his 
purpose. He touches on the surprising marriage 
customs of the Lacedaemonians, but not with entire 
accuracy; and of course he disguises the extraordinary 
laxity of the relations between the sexes at Sparta. 
He gives no connected or detailed account of the 
class organisation of boys and youths. Thus in 
c. ix. 5 he refers incidentally to the “sides in a 
game of ball’’; but does not trouble to explain that 
the term “ball-players’’ had a special meaning 
among the Spartans ;1 the proper place for mention- 
ing them, if he had been writing a treatise, would 
have been atc. iv. 6. In speaking of the common 
meals he uses, almost consistently, the Spartan 


1 Those who were no longer Ephebi and were not quite 
men (Pausanias Il. xiv. 6). 
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technical term Syskania and its cognate words, 
without giving their explanation.!. The reference in 
c. ii. 9 to the ceremonial rite of flagellation at the 
altar of Artemis Orthia? is so confused that it is 
quite impossible that Xenophon, who must have 
witnessed it, can have written what stands in the text. 

Whatever we may think of the method of the 
essay it is characteristic of Xenophon that he 
borrowed it from a predecessor in the same field.® 
Critias the politician, once a disciple of Socrates, had 
already produced a prose and a verse Constitution of 
the Lacedaemonians.4 In the prose work he compared 
the usages of different states with those of Sparta ; 
and though, like Hellanicus and Thucydides, he 
ignored Lycurgus, the existing fragments of his work 
show that Xenophon is indebted to Critias, certainly 
for the method, and perhaps for some of the details 
of his essay. No doubt it is the Constitution of 
Critias that is used by Plato, to the exclusion of 
Xenophon’s, in the Laws. 

The excellence of the Spartan institutions was of 
course a stock theme among the Socratics. Over- 
emphasis led to the inevitable protest. Isocrates in 
his Panathenaicus makes some caustic remarks about 
those who are for ever harping on the subject. 


1 Also in c. xv. 

2 The rite is a substitute for human sacrifice. 

3 Kohler in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie 
1896, p. 361. 

4 The quotation from the verse Constitution in Athenaeus 
x. 432p, about drinking, corresponds closely with what 
Xenophon says on the same subject (c. v. 6). 

5 ¢.y. for the view he takes of the ‘‘Syssitia.” or common 
meals, as neither a military nor a political institution. At 
c. ii. 1 Xenophon echoes Plato, Protag. p. 325 D. 
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Amongst other things he says that some talk of 
the Spartans as if the demi-gods had been Spartan 
statesmen, and that Lycurgus borrowed his best 
ideas from Athens! The date of the Panathenaicus 
is 342 a.c. or thereabouts. 


IV. Ways and Means 


“Now tell me, from what sources are the city’s 
revenues at present derived and what is their total > 
No doubt you have gone into this matter, in order 
to raise the amount of any that are deficient and 
supply any that are lacking.’’—Memorabilia, in. vi. 5. 

The Ways and Means appears from internal 
evidence to have been written in 355 B.c. There 
are no convincing reasons for refusing to believe - 
that Xenophon is the author. The diction and 
style are his, and there is nothing in the opinions 
expressed that renders his authorship impossible, 
or even unlikely. In the opening sentence he 
repeats a remark that he has made at the end of 
the Cyropaedia (vii. viii. 4);1 there are passages 
that have a parallel in the Hiero and the Cavalry 
Commander ; and the epilogue both in language and 
sentiment is thoroughly Xenophontine. We might, 
no doubt, have expected more moralising than we 
find, and we miss evidence of his interest in agri- 
culture. But if the brochure was intended to sup- 
port the financial policy of the statesman Eubulus, 
the reason why these features are lacking becomes 
apparent. This, then, is Menophon’s last work. 
He probably died a few months after writing it. 

Since 370 B.c., or thereabouts, Xenophon had 


1 A similar remark occurs in Isocrates On the Peace. 
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lived at Corinth. Some years later his banishment 
from Athens was annulled on the proposal of 
Eubulus. He did not, however, return to his 
native city ; but he sent his two sons home to serve 
in the Athenian cavalry. 

In 355 s.c. Athens emerged in a state of serious 
financial] exhaustion from a disastrous war with her 
most powerful allies. It was through Eubulus that 
the peace was concluded. In the following year 
Eubulus practically assumed control of the state 
finances,! and he at once set to work to increase 
the revenue and to relieve the poverty of the 
citizens. The citizen body at this time, as we can 
see from the Ways and Means, was in a deplorable 
condition. Lazy and poverty-stricken, the people 
‘ looked to the state for maintenance. Trade was 
in the hands of the resident aliens, among whom 
were many Asiatics (c. ii. 3). How precisely Eubulus 
dealt with the problems that faced him we do not 
know. But as Controller of the “theoric’’ fund 
he raised enough money from this tax upon the 
well-to-do to enable him to make distributions to 
the people on an unprecedented scale. From a 
passage in the orator Deinarchus we infer that 
Enbulus also introduced measures for the improve- 
ment of the cavalry. And when his administration 
came to an end, probably in 339 B.c., the mines at 
Laurium, which had been neglected, were once 
again being vigorously worked by men in partnership 
and by private companies. 

The resemblance between these operations of 
Eubulus and some of the proposals contained in 


1 See especially Beloch, <Attische Politik seit Perikles, 
pe tt. 
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Xenophon’s brochure is obvious. The brochure is 
addressed, apparently, to the Council of Five 
Hundred. The author confines himself rigidly to 
proposals of a practical nature. It is not his busi- 
ness here to probe the causes of the prevalent 
distress. The author of the Memorabilia knew 
well enough what was wrong with the Athenians ; 
but when the problem of the moment is how to 
raise cash, it is useless to demand a change of 
national habits: you must take the conditions as 
they are, and make the best of them. The recogni- 
tion of the demoralising dole system was, of course, 
unavoidable. Then, according to Xenophon’s plan, 
capital is to be raised by the imposition of an 
income tax—whether for one year or more is not 
stated—and expended on the erection of hotels, 
the provision of accommodation for merchants and 
visitors both in the Peiraeus and in the city, and on 
a fleet of state-owned merchant vessels. Much 
space is given to measures to be adopted for the 
improved working of the mines: amongst them are 
a measure of state socialism (c. iv. 30) and a pro- 
posal for the formation of a great Joint-Stock 
Company (c. iv. 32). To encourage internal trade, 
it is essential to encourage the resident aliens; their 
status must be improved. It is a shock to find 
Xenophon proposing to make these aliens—including 
Lydians, Phrygians and Syrians—eligible for the 
aristocratic cavalry. 

The insistence on the necessity of maintaining 
peace as an essential condition of financial recovery 
is in accordance with the policy of Eubulus, 

Earlier in this same year, 355 s.c., Isocrates, now 
an octogenarian, issued his pamphlet On the Peace, 
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in which he exhorted the Athenians to endeavour 
to conciliate the Greek world. His pamphlet is 
ostensibly a harangue addressed to the Assembly, 
and its subject is political morality. There are clear 
indications that Xenophon had read it before writing 
the Ways and Means.+ 


V. The Cavalry Commander 2 


Perhaps you think you can do something for 
the good of the State.as a cavalry leader, in case 
there is any occasion to employ that arm.”— 
Memorabilia, 1. iii. 2. ; 

The discourse on the duties of the cavalry com- 
mander was written at a time when there was some 
reason to anticipate the outbreak of war between 
Athens and Thebes (c. vii. 3), probably in 365 B.c. 
It is ostensibly addressed to an individual about to 
enter on that exalted office; but the convention is 
not consistently maintained, especially towards the 
end of the treatise. It is almost certain that 
Xenophon in his younger days had himself been 
a member of the Athenian cavalry corps, in 409 B.c. 
and the years following; and he had lately sent his 
two sons home to Athens to serve in the force. 
His profound interest in cavalry and his knowledge 
of its use are, of course, apparent in the Cyropaedia, 
the duabasis and the Memorabilia. Our treatise may, 
indeed, be viewed as a commentary on the statement 
of a cavalry commander’s duties that is put into the 
mouth of Socrates in the last mentioned work 
Giisaitd 

1 He has levied toll on §§ 21, 30, 42, 53 and 138. 

2 Literally the Greek title means ‘‘ A discourse on the 
command of cavalry.” 
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When Xenophon wrote the discourse Athens was 
at peace. But even in peace time the duties of the 
cavalry, though ornamental, were important, since 
the cavalry procession was a prominent feature of 
all the great state festivals. And of course training 
for war was always being carried on with more or 
less vigour. Things were at the moment in a pretty 
bad way with the corps. Owing to the prevailing 
poverty, and the slackness of the Council and their 
immediate agents, the two annually elected com- 
manders of cavalry (“hipparchs’’), the number of 
troopers had apparently fallen from the thousand 
required by law to about six hundred and fifty ; and 
the quality of the horses and the efficiency of the 
riders left much to be desired. It is probable that 
in this case, as in others, Xenophon’s exhortations 
were not without practical result, for at the time 
of the battle of Mantinea (361 3.c.) the Athenian 
cavalry was able to play a creditable part in the field. 

Xenophon recommends the use of infantry among 
the cavalry (c. v. 13); and his words imply that at 
the time infantry were not regularly provided for 
this service, In the Constitution of Athens, written 
some forty years later, Aristotle mentions such a 
body of infantry as a normal appendage to the 
cavalry. In the Memorabilia, as in our treatise, the 
cavalry commander is urged to require that the horses 
incapable of going the pace should be rejected. 
Aristotle, repeating the very expression used by 
Xenophon, says that the Council marked and rejected 
such horses. Both reforms may be due to Xenophon, 
at least in part. For it is hardly likely that the 
advice of such an authority can have gone entirely 


unheeded. 
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Each of the ten tribes was supposed to furnish a 
hundred cavalrymen. The roll was drawn up 
annually by ten officials elected for the purpose,!- 
who. acted apparently under the direction of the 
two commanders. At the head of each of these ten 
regiments was a colonel (“phylarch”), who was 
responsible for the details of control, for the in- 
struction, condition and equipment of his regiment. 
Each of the two commanders had five of these 
regiments under him, because in the field the chief 
duty of the cavalry was to protect the flanks of the 
infantry. On ceremonial occasions each colonel rode 
at the head of his regiment in the procession, and 
each commander at the head of his five regiments. 

Preparation for service in the cavalry began while 
a youth was still under the control of his guardian 
(c. i. 11), that is to say, before the age of eighteen. 
The service, at any rate at this time, was continuous. 
The object of the annual enrolment, therefore, 
was to fill the places of those who retired 
through old age or other causes. It also appears 
that not all] the recruits were young men: no doubt 
the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of 
young men of means led to the inclusion of persons 
of maturer years, men who could not be trained to 
vault on to a horse, but had to be assisted to mount 
by means of a leg up, “in the Persian fashion.”’ 

Every recruit had te appear with his horse before 
a committee of the Council and to passatest. On 
being approved the recruit had a legal right to 
receive a sum of money to defray the cost of his 
horse and equipment; but the colonels had some- 
times to intervene to get the money paid over to 


1 At any rate this was so when Aristotle wrote. 
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the men. The cavalryman received, in addition, a 
daily allowance of a drachma for the keep of his 
horse in peace as well as in war; and the annual 
cost to the state of this wage amounted, says 
Xenophon, to nearly forty talents. The cost of the 
initial sum paid to the recruits did not fall on the 
state, as each man who left the service had to pay 
the amount over to his successor. 

Each man was attended by a mounted groom 
(c. v. 6), but the grooms did not ride in the ranks, 
and were not armed. There were also. mounted 
aides-de-camp (c. iv. 4)! The commanders had 
about them a corps of couriers (c. i. 25), of whom we 
know only that they had to pass a test before the 
Council (Aristotle, Ath. Pol. c. 49). . 

The author’s purpose is, of course, to make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the cavalry. Inci- 
dentally the Cavalry Commander is our chief authority 
on the organisation and employment of the Athenian 
cavalry, and it contains many details about the 
ceremonial processions. 

None of Xenophon’s shorter writings is mare 
entirely characteristic of the writer. Note especially 
the frequent exhortation to “work with God” ; 
it is the first and the last duty that he insists on. 
“If,” he says, “you are surprised that I say this so 
often, I assure you that you will cease to wonder if 
you find yourself often in danger.” He speaks from 
experience. 


1 Xenophon in the Cyropaedia assigns many functions to 
the aides in the army of Cyrus, including attention to the 
wounded, 
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VI. On the Art of Horsemanship 


“Seeing you are forced to meddle with horses, 
don’t you think that common sense requires you to 
see that you are not ignorant of the business? ”’— 
Oceconomicus, iii. 9. 

The treatise on Horsemanship, the oldest complete 
treatise on the subject in existence, was written 
soon after the Cavalry Commander (c. xii. 14). It isa 
masterly production. The text has suffered con- 
siderably from corruption, and even with the aid of 
restoration it is not easy reading; nevertheless, it 
presents no serious problems that still await solution. 
Bearing in mind the cardinal differences between the 
Greek cavalry horse of which Xenophon writes, and 
the modern riding horse, we shall have no serious 
difficulty in following the author. . The Greek 
cavalry horse, familiar to everybody from the 
Parthenon sculptures, was small and cob-like. He 
was a troublesome creature to ride, and given 
the conditions, although the cavalry was not always 
an: efficient arm in the field, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the individual Greek rider was a poor 
horseman ; nor is the supposition borne out by the 
Parthenon figures. The horses were ungelded and 
unshod ; they were given to biting, and the rider 
had neither stirrups, nor saddle, nor curb to assist him. 
The well-to-do young Athenian rode, but did not 
often ride merely for pleasure: he rode commonly 
as a member or a prospective member of the cavalry 
—it is significant that the same word is used for a 
“horseman” and a “ cavalryman”’; occasionally he 
rode in order to compete in the horse-races at the 
Games; or if he were rich he hunted on_horse- 
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back. Naturally, therefore, the only gaits in use 
were the walk, the trot and the gallop. 

The practical horseman will no doubt notice 
certain details in which modern practice differs 
from the Greek usage. But he will assuredly be 
surprised to find that so much of Xenophon’s 
doctrine survives unchanged in the modern lore of 
the horse and his rider; and he will acknowledge 
that Xenophon was both an excellent judge of a 
horse and a highly accomplished horseman. 

Xenophon recommends a “ flexible”’ in preference 
to a “stiff” bit (c. x). Two “flexible”’ bits now in 
the Berlin Museum are figured and described by 
E. Pernice in his monograph entitled Griechisches 
Pferdegeschirr (Berlin, 1896). The bits, which are 
of bronze, and belong to the fourth century, s.c., 
were found along with a beautiful bronze muzzle 
and bronze ornaments of the headstall in a grave 
in Boeotia. They are complete in every detail, 
including the curved branches at the ends to which 
the straps of the headstall were fastened and the 
branches to which the reins were attached. Xenophon 
is concerned only with the bit itself. This, in the 
two examples referred to, consists of two axles 
joined in the middle by two links, one link within 
the other. Next to the links are discs; then on 
either side a cylinder covered with four rows of 
sharp teeth. Next to the cylinders come the 
jbranches to be attached to the headstall, and 
outside these the branches for the reins. Discs, 

1 Thus Ischomachus (Qeconomicus, xi. 17 f.), an excellent 
horseman (20), says that he has his horse led to and from his. 
facm: he mounts at the farm, and goes through military 


exercises, Xenophon is, of course, describing his own 
practice. 
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cylinders and branches move on the axles. From 
each of the central links hangs a little chain, of 
three or four rings (see c. x. 9). 

When the horse was led out to be groomed or 
to give him a roll, a muzzle was used. The muzzle 
is depicted on several vases. For example, a black- 
figured amphora in the Ashmolean Museum (No. 
212) shows a led horse wearing the muzzle, and, 
in this case, bridled as well. The muzzles for 
ordinary use were made either of straps or of 
wicker. The Ashmolean horse’s muzzle is attached 
by a strap passing under the ears, In another 
example figured in E. Walpole’s Memozrs of European 
and Asiatic Turkey, we have two horses muzzled 
and tied together by the leading reins that hang 
from the muzzle. A groom is cleaning the back 
of the horse on the right with a strigil (cf. c. v. 5). 
Another ,groom is examining the uplifted forefoot 
of the horse on the left, crouching beneath the 
horse in a manner not approved by Xenophon. A 
halter was also attached to the bridle and used in 
mounting or in leading the horse when not muzzled 
(c. vii. 1). The halter is clearly seen on one of the 
horses depicted on an Attic cylia in the Berlin 
Museum, of which the subject is the examination 
of the cavalry recruits; and there are other extant 
examples. 

In the twelfth chapter Xenophon recommends 
that the horse should be protected in war with a, 
frontlet, breastplate and thigh-pieces.1 It is not 
unlikely that these came into use in Greece as 
the result of his recommendation. Their origin is 


1 From this chapter it is clear that the rider’s thighs were 
not protected by thigh-pieces. 
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Asiatic, and of course Xenophon had seen them 
used during the expedition of the Ten Thousand. 

The methodical construction of this treatise con- 
trasts strongly with the want of arrangement that 
we find in the Discourse on Hunting. The author 
starts with a modest reference to his skill in horse- 
manship; and here let the translator, whose own 
acquaintance with horses has been brief. and dis- 
astrous, offer an apology to any practical] horseman 
into whose hands this version, or perversion, may 
fall, for any absurdities that he may—it is but too 
likely—detect in the English equivalents used in 
the translation to represent the technical terms of 
the original. After this brief and characteristic 
exordium the author falls at once to business. Here 
is a list of the contents: (1) Buying a colt—points 
and size of the young horse (c. i.). (2) Breaking 
a young horse (c. ii.). (3) Buying a horse already 
ridden (c. iii.). (4) Stable and yard (c. iv). (5) 
The groom’s duties (c. v.—vi.). (6) Instructions to 
the rider—mounting, starting, exercises (c. vii.—viii.). 
(7) Management of a fiery horse (c. ix.). (8) How 
to make the best of a war-horse (c. x. 1-5). (9) 
Bits, their form and use (c. x. 6). (10) The horse 
for ceremonial occasions (c. xi.). (11) Armour of 
rider and horse (c. xii. 1-10). (12) Offensive 
weapons and their use (c. xii. 11). (13) Brief refer- 
ence to the Cavalry Commander for further information. 
The exposition is as clear as the arrangement. 

In his opening words, and elsewhere, Xenophon 
refers to the treatise of Simon, of which an important 
fragment survives in the library of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge.!. There is much matter common to both 





1 There are several modern editions. 
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treatises, but it is unfair to represent Xenophon as 
merely repeating Simon,! Both authors begin their 
description of the parts of the horse at the hoofs 
and work upwards to the head. All later writers 
on the horse, Greek and Roman, start at the head. — 
Very likely Xenophon consciously followed Simon’s 
method: it would be like him to do that. 


VII. Hunting 


When an Englishman tells you that he is “ going 
to hunt,” you understand him to mean that he in- 
tends to hunt the fox on horseback. Had you heard 
a young Greek of the fourth century b,c. make the 
same remark, the odds would have been that he 
was going to hunt the hare on foot. Two other 
branches of the sport in which the average young 
Greek then indulged were the hunting of the red 
deer and the boar. But if either of these creatures 
was to be the object of his pursuit, he would have 
said so; and in either case he would have been 
intending to go unmounted,’ unless he had _ said 
definitely that he was going on horseback. These 
simple facts explain the absence of a statement 
early in this treatise (c. ii.), that its author in- 
tends to deal first with hare hunting, and also 
explain why there is nothing in the treatise about 
hunting on horseback, apart from an incidental re- 
ference in the appendix on hunting abroad (c. xi. 3). 
Sons of aristocratic houses often rode to hounds; 


Oder in his Anecdota Cantabrigiensia, a mine of information 
on the ancient horse-literature, is hardly just to Xenophon. 

2 The term «xvynyereiv, consistently used for hunting in 
the treatise, is normally confined in classical authors to 
hunting on fvot. 
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and no doubt XNenophon’s boys were mounted when 
they hunted boars, gazelles and red deer at Scillus.! 
But this treatise is addressed to the average voung 
hunter, and is confined to those forms of the sport 
that were open to him. 

The art of hunting, like other arts and crafts, 
was a gift of the gods to the centaur Chiron, who 
imparted it to many heroes, all of whom enjoyed 
the special favour of the gods. To this topic is 
devoted a lengthy rhetorical exordium, which differs 
entirely by its elaborate style from the rest of the 
treatise, in which the rules of formal composition 
are almost entirely disregarded. There is no parallel 
to this exordium in Greek literature anterior to 
the Christian era.2 To Xenophon, indeed, a long 
exordium ot any kind is alien. 

The writer’s object is instruction of the’ novice. 
He undertakes to enumerate and to explain all the 
paraphernalia required in hunting (c. ii. 2). But his 
promise is but indifferently fulfilled in the sequel. 
He is excellent in description; but, like so many 
modern teachers, he unconsciously reckons on too 
much knowledge in his pupils. Especially confusing 
is his use of the same term for the track and the 
scent of the hare; and the directions for unravelling 
the tracks and for setting up the nets, the parts of 
which he does not explain, are anything but clear. 


1 Anabasis, Vv. iii. 10. We see that this treatise was not 
written, as is sometimes supposed, for the use of Xenophon’s 
sons. 

2 As for the date of the exordium see below. J. Mewaldt 
(Hermes, xlvi. p. 76), has pointed out a remarkable parallel 
in the exordium to the Physcian falsely attributed to Galen, 
but contemporary with him. 
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Nor is his arrangement of his matter in the section 
on the hare wholly satisfactory. For most of the 
seventh chapter and the whole of the eighth consist 
of remarks, in the nature of an appendix, on the 
subject of the third chapter. 

It is surprising to find that nets were not used in 
Greece for hunting the red deer on foot, though 
the “net-keeper’’ accompanied the hunt (c. ix. 6). 
Their place was taken by the abominable traps or 
caltrops, which are carefully and clearly described. 
We wonder how an unmounted hunter was to get 
among the deer and to isolate a member of the herd 
(c. ix. 10). 

To the survey of the three branches of hunting 
the author appends a few irrelevant remarks on the 
hunting of big game abroad, apparently just because 
the subject interested him and might be expected 
to interest his young readers. These remarks, it 
may be observed, do not include varieties of hunting 
that Xenophon had witnessed in Asia, and would be 
expected to describe if he had written the Hunting 
at Scillus. 

Having finished with the technical side of the 
subject, our author launches out into an enumeration 
of the benefits to be derived from hunting on foot 
(c. xii. 1-9). It is good for the health, fits men for 
their military duties, and affords a fine moral train- 
ing. Some, he says, meaning, probably, Aristippus 
and his followers, object to hunting on the ground 
that it leads men to waste the time that ought to 
be given to their business and to the service of the 
state. These objectors are utterly wrong, and many 
of them are even vicious. Kut hunters are a virtuous 
folk, because they love toil (c. xii. 10, end). The 
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argument here, and in the last chapter, is sloppy, 
but the writer disarms criticism by his zeal. 

The task that the writer set himself at the begin- 
ning is now completed, and we should have expected 
him to end here. But he is in a fighting mood, and 
is determined to warn his young readers against all 
the enemies of his theories. Chief among these 
are the “‘sophists,” that is, the professors of other 
systems of education than that in which he believes. 
They have never made a man virtuous, and their 
writings, for all the care lavished on their style, do 
nobody any good. Very likely one of them will 
attack this treatise for its slipshod style and want 
of “beauty.” What does the author care? He 
seeks to do good, not to train the young in sophistry. 
Beware of the professors and cleave to the lovers 
of wisdom! Then there are the unscrupulous self- 
seekers and reckless politicians. Don't emulate 
them! The best of them incur envy,! and the bad 
ones are rogues. But hunters are genial and kindly, 
and they seek only to do good. 

The technical portion of this treatise (c. ii.—xi.) 
and the curious epilogue (c. xii.—xiii.) are certainly 
contemporary with Xenophon; and—as all com- 
petent critics now agree—both were written by one 
man. The attack on the “sophists” in the last 
chapter must have been written in the fourth century 
B.c., when “ philosophers” and “sophists’”’ wrangled 
over the theory and practice of education, and 
flooded the world with books on the subject. The 
descriptive portions of the technical part are worthy 
of Xenophon; and the sentiments expressed in the 


1 This, I think, must have been the meaning of c. xiii. 10 
before the text was corrupted. 
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epilogue strongly remind us of his sentiments, The 
difficulty in accepting the treatise as his lies mainly 
in the jerkiness of the style and the looseness of the 
grammar. We miss the combination of short simple 
sentences with long periods that is characteristic 
of his manner; and the constant indulgence in 
“ellipse,” “asyndeton,’ “chiasmus,” “infinitive of 
command,” and so on, is not at all like what we find 
in his acknowledged works. On the whole, when 
the pros and cons are weighed and re-weighed, it 
does not appear utterly impossible that he wrote it 
as a first experiment in authorship before leaving 
Athens for Asia. The work is full of his zest for 
hunting, his pietism, his insistence that before you 
try to do a thing, you must understand how to do 
it, and, above all, his belief in the efficacy of diligence 
and toil. The author of the treatise is clearly an 
Athenian; and though his opinions bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the older Cynics, and especi- 
ally of Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school, 
I see no decisive reason for thinking it impossible— 
though it is certainly difficult to believe—that 
Xenophon wrote it in the last years of Socrates’ life. 
He was then aged thirty,! and might employ a didactic 
tone towards the youth of eighteen. If he did, he 
must have adopted a manner of writing that he 
judged appropriate to a didactic treatise addressed 
to the young. We must suppose that he deliberately 


1 Xenophon was born 430 B.c.; Apollodorus (fl. 150 B.c.) 
in his Chronica wrongly suggested 440 B.c. From Apollo- 
dorus the error passed into Diogenes Laertius and Suidas. 

2 There is a similar manner in one or two didactic sentences 
quoted from Antisthenes by Diogenes Laertius (vi. 12). 
Mewaldt detects a similarity in the style of Simon’s trealise 
on Horsemanship. The manner is common enough in technical 
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avoided formal rhetoric, of which there are only 
very few examples in the treatise. Xenophon in 
the Hellenica and the Agesilaus does experiment in 
different styles of writing, though within limits that 
he passes far beyond in the Hunting, if this work 
be really his. But a great difficulty confronts us. 
In the thirteenth chapter (3-7) the writer, in his 
most rhetorical passage, says in effect that he despises 
rhetoric as practised in his day, and has no belief 
in its value. Now the rhetoric of the fourth-century 
sophists is based on the teaching of Gorgias and 
Prodicus. Xenophon elsewhere always writes respect- 
fully of these two great stylists, and he shows both 
by his statements and by his practice that he has a 
keen appreciation of rhetoric as an aid to persuasion.! 
Already at the beginning of the Hellenica (1. i. 30-31) 
he attributes the reputation of Hermocrates the 
Syracusan “as speaker and adviser”’ to the attention 
that he paid to oratory; and Sicilian oratory without 
rhetoric is unthinkable. Can it be that between, 
say, 401 s.c. and 393 B.c. he so entirely changed his 
opinion? Itis possible that he did so, in consequence 
of his experience in Asia, where the influence of 
oratory on the soldiers was continually made manifest.? 

In at least two parts of the epilogue it is highly 
probable that Aristippus is attacked, first as object- 


1 The results of his study of Gorgias can be traced in the 
Constitution of the Lacedaemonians and the Ways and Means 
as well as in the Agesilaus. 

? Note especially what he says about Proxenus (Analasis, 
II. vi. 16), that in his youth he had an ambition to become 
a man of affairs, and therefore put himself under Gorgias. 


writings. A pretty specimen of it is to be found in Plato’s 
description of the two horses (Phaedrus, p. 253 D). 
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ing to toil, and further on as a self-seeker (xii. 10; 
xiii. 10); Aristippus was, in fact, the first of the 
Socratics to take fees from his pupils... Now we 
know that Xenophon had an aversion to Aristippus, 
whose opinions and conduct naturally jarred on him, 
What is more likely than that Xenophon should 
warn his young readers against such an alluring but 
dangerous teacher? 

Here we may leave the problem. The style does 
not in the least suggest Xenophon: much of the 
matter, both in the technical part and in the epilogue, 
does suggest him. Absurdities have been pointed 
out? in the reasoning of the epilogue; but some of 
these absurdities are probably due to the corrupt 
state in which the text of it has come down to us. 
For whereas in the technical part we have ‘the 
powerful aid of Pollux in correcting the text, he 
cites nothing from the epilogue. 

The laborious exordium is not contemporary with 
the rest of the work. Certain rhythms are persistently 
used in it that were not in vogue earlier than the 
first half of the third century sc.2 But the 
“ sophistic’”’ list of Chiron’s pupils and, still more, 
the highly artificial order of the words show that 
the date is much later than the third century. 
Norden, the highest authority in these matters, 
states confidently that the exordium belongs to the 
period of the “second sophistic.””4 We may con- 

1 Diogenes Laertius, ii. 65. 

2 Especially by Hartman in his Analecta Xenophontea. 

* Kspecially the dichoreus (~~) at the end of the sentence, 
which is characteristic of the Astanicstyle. (Radermacher in 
Rheinisches Museum, lii.). 

4 In Die Antike Prosakunst (p. 433) he cites some striking 
parallels from the Lemnian Philostratus’ Jmagines and from 
Aelian. 
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clude without hesitation that it was composed in the 
reign of Hadrian (a.p. 117-138), when also the 
reference to it in c. xiii. 18 was added.’ Some- 
where about a.p. 150 Arrian must have come across 
a copy of the Hunting in Athens, with the exordium 
already prefixed. He took the exordium at its face 
value, and assumed that it too was written by 
Xenophon.2 In the Heroicus (p. 308), written be- 
tween a.p. 213 and 219, the Lemnian Philostratus 
includes Telamon, Theseus and Palamedes among the 
disciples of Chiron. These heroes are mentioned 
nowhere else as pupils of the Centaur except in our 
epilogue.® 

The earliest author who alludes to the Hunting 
as Xenophon’s work is Plutarch; but Demetrius of 
Magnesia, a contemporary of Cicero, already recog- 
nised it as his.‘ 


The principal manuscripts are the following :— 


1. For the Hiero, Agesilaus, Constitution of the 
Lacedaemontans and Ways and Means: 


A. (Vaticanus, 1335), tenth or eleventh century. Of 
the Ways and Means only a part (c. i. 5 to 
c. iii. 5) has survived. 


1 This passage furnished, as it were, a text to the writer of 
the exordium. 

2 Arrian, Cynegeticus i. It is odd that Arrian, no mean 
judge of style, accepted the whole work, including the 
exordium, as certainly genuine. 

3 The coincidence. at least shows that these names were 
introduced into the list by the late sophists KA. Munscher 
(Philologus, Supplementband, x., p. 503) doubts whether 
Philostratus consciously repeats the author of the exordium ; 
nor do I think it certain that he does so. 

« Diogenes Laertius, ii. 57. 
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B. (Vaticanus, 1950), fifteenth century. Probably 
copied from A. 

C. (Mutinensis, 145), fifteenth century. This MS. 
does not include the Agesilaus. It contains 
many peculiar readings, of which many are 
conjectures. 


M. (Marcianus, 511), probably thirteenth century. 


A papyrus fragment of the Ways and Means, c. i. 
5-6, belonging to the second century 4.pD., is edited 
by Wilcken in the Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, 
vol. i. 

The copious extracts contained in the Floridlegium 
of Stobaeus are specially important for checking the 
text of the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians. 


2. For the Cavalry Commander, Horsemanship and 
Hunting. 

A. (Vindobonensis, IV. 37), sixteenth century. 
This MS. does not include the Cavalry 
Commander. It is derived from an arche- 
type of the twelfth century, and is the best 
MS. of the Horsemanship and Hunting. Its 
version of c. i. of Hunting is peculiar, 
evidently because the MS. from which it 
was copied was blurred and partly illegible. 

B, (Vaticanus, 989), thirteenth century. The best 
MS. of the Hipparchicus, and the next best 
to A. of the other two. The first chapter 
of Hunting, and the opening words of the 
second are missing. 


M. (Marcianus, 511). 


The lexicon of Pollux is of the utmost value in 
checking and restoring the corrupted text of the 
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treatise on Horsemanship and the technical parts of 
that on Hunting. 

An excellent critical edition of the text of the 
first four treatises by A. Thalheim and of the last 
three by E. Ruehl is included in the Teubner 
Series. 

There is also a recent text of the whole in Vol. V. 
of Xenophontis Opera Omnia (Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis). 

A translation of the Horsemanship with notes by 
R. Berenger is included in his History of the Art of 
Horsemanship (1671). Paul Louis Courier’s transla- 
tion of the Cavalry Commander and Horsemanship 
(1st ed. 1807) contains many valuable notes, and his 
contribution to the purification and elucidation of 
the text is of the first importance. The MS. that 
he followed was Vaticanus 989. 

The Art of Horsemanship translated, with chapters 
on the Greek Riding-Horse, and with notes, by 
Morris H. Morgan (1894) is excellent. 

The German translation of the last-mentioned 
work by E. Pollack (1912) includes a commentary 
and a full bibliography and is indispensable to _ 
students. 

O. Manns, Uber die Jagd bei den Griechen (1888- 
1890), has given a complete exposition of the 
technical portions of the treatise on Hunting. 

R. M. Radermacher’s articles in the LRheinisches 
Museum, li, lii., mark an epoch in the criticism of 
the Hunting. 

All recent textual criticism of the Constitution of 
the Lacedaemonians and of the last three treatises 
included in this volume is based on the exhaustive 
work of three Italian scholars. The results arrived 
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at by them are contained in the following Berlin 
editions :— 
G. Pierleoni: Xenophontis Respublica Lacedae- 
montorum, 1905. 
Cynegeticus, 1902. 


P. Céfocchi: . Hipparchicus, 1901. 
V. Tommasini : . de Re Equestri, 1902. 


The Greek text of this volume follows that of 
Sauppe (= S. in the footnotes) except where stated. 


The earliest printed edition of the collected works 
is that of Filippo Giunta (Florence, 1516); but it 
does not include the Ageszlaus and Ways and Means. 
The Agesilaus was first printed by J. Reuchlin in 
1520 (with the Apology and Hiero), and the Ways 
and Means in the Aldine ed. (1525). 
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I Lupovidys 0 ToinTns adixeto Tote ™ pos 
‘Tépwva TOV TUpavvoy. TXOANS dé yevomévns 
appoiv el7rev 0 Lupovidns: Ap dv pot €berrnoass, 
@ ‘lépoor, dunynoacBat & eixos eidévar oe BéXTLOV 
eon ; 

Kai Tota Tab éoTiy, epn 0 ‘Tépav, otroia yn 
éy@ Bédtiov dv eideinv cod obftws dvTos copod 
avdpos ; 

Oiéa oe, Eby, éry@ Kat searny ryeryevT| pEVvOV Kal 
vov TUpavvor ovTa: eiKOS OUD apport épeov Teé- 
T L001, LEVOV Kal etbéva ce paiddov end, 7h 
Suapéper o ) TUPAVPLKOS Te Kal o} dtwriKxos Bios ets 
evppoovvas Te Kal AUTTas avO pwr ots. 

Ti obv, €pn o ‘lépwv, odyi xal ov, érret viv ye 
ETL LOLWTNS El, UTE“LYNTUS ME TA eV TO LOLWTLK@ 
Bim; odtws yap av cot oipar pardiota eyo 
dvvacbat Snrodv ta dstadhépovra ev éExaTtépo. 

Odt@ bn 0 Lipwridns eizres Tovs pev 67 idvwotas 
eyorye, @ ‘lépwr, doxe p00 KaTapenudnéevat bua 
ev TOV obOaryav opdpact 7 Oopevous Te Kal 
ax Gopméevous, bua 6€ TOY WTOV dKovopact, Oud 
d€ TaY piv@v dopais, d1a 6€ TOD oTépaTOS GiTOLS 
Te kal ToTois, Ta & adpodio.a bv wv by TavTes 
émiatapeba: Ta 66 Wyn Kal OdrTyn Kal oxANPA 
Kai paraxca xal Kodda xai Bapéa bro TO 
cwpaTi por Soxovpev, Eby, Kpivovtes OecOai TE 
2 


XENOPHON’S HIERO 


I. Simonipes, the poet, once paid a visit to Hiero, 
the despot. When both found time to spare, 
Simonides said: “ Hiero, will you please explain 
something to me that you probably know better 
then [?” 

« And pray what is it,’ said Hiero, “that F can 
know better than one so wise as yourself?” 

“YT know you were born a private citizen,” he 2 
answered, “and are now a despot. Therefore, as 
you_have experienced both fortunes, you probably 
know better than I how the lives of the despot and 
the citizen differ as regards the joys and sorrows 
that fall to man’s lot.” 

“Surely,” said Hiero, “seeing that you are still 3 
a private citizen, it is for you to remind me of what 
happens in a citizen’s life; and then, I think, I 
could best show you the differences between the 
two.” 

“Well,” said Simonides, taking the suggestion, 4 
«J think I have ebserved that sights affect private 
citizens with pleasure and pain through the eyes, 
sounds through the ears, smells through the nostrils, 
meat and drink through the mouth, carnal appetites 
—of course we all know how. In the case of cold 5 
and heat, things hard and soft, light and heavy, 
our sensations of pleasure and pain depend on the 


1A. Sauppe omits with the other MSS. 
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Kal AumeEta Oar én avrois: ayabots b€ xal Kaxots 
EOTL eV OTE be AaUTHS THS uxis pou Soxovpev 
Secdau TE Kal Aumeio Gan, € €gTL S OTe KoWwN Sta 

6 Te THIS. puxis Kal dua Tod gwpatos. ta 8 
Dave OTL pev dopueOa, Soxe poe aicOdvecO at, 
Orrws S€ Kal OTWL KAL OTFOTE, TA’TA Had dOv TwS, 
épn, SoK@ poe ayvoe. Kal oudev laws TovUTO 
Oavpac ron, el Ta €v TO eyprryopévar caper Tépas 
NMLLV TAS aiaO no evs TapeXeT at 4) Ta év TO Urve.- 

7 II pos TavTa 67 0 lépwv aTEK plvaTo, * Keyeo pev 
Totvuv, by, @ Stuwvidn, Ew ToVvT@V wv elpnKas 
aurye avd omes av aia Bovro T.VOS adov O 
TUpavvos EXOUM av elirety, Wate HEX pl ye ToOUTOV 
ovx old ef tive dtadhéper 0 TUpavyiKds Bios Tod 
LOtwmTLxov Piov. 

8 Kal o Stpwvidns elev, "ARN ey TOIT OE, edn, 
Srapeper: mo\NaTAaola HED. bu’ exaoTOU TOUTWY 
evppaiveTat, TOAU oe pEelw TA AuTNpa exel. 

Kai o ‘Tépov el Trev" Ovx oUTwS EXEL, @ Yu- 
peovidn, AUTO, adr’ ev laf, ore pele modu 
evppaivovtar ot: TUpAavvor TOY peTpiws SrayovTwv 
iStwTa@v, modu 6€ TAciw Kal pweifw AUTODYTAL. 

9 "AmiaTa eyes, ebn O Sepeovidns. el yap 
oUTW TAUT etx, TOS av TroAXOL pe emeOUpouv 
Tupavvely, Kal TAVTA TwV Soxouvtey iKavaTar ov 
avdpov eivat; mas dé mavtes éfnrXovv Av Tovs 
TUPAVVOUS } ; 

(0 = "Ore val pea Tov Al’, fn o ‘Tépen, aTreupot aves 

dudorépav TOV epyov cKoTovrTal Wepl avTov. 

érya Oé TeLpac opal oe &udaaKew, OTL arn eyo, 
apEdpevos amo Ths bWews évTedOev yap Kal cé 

Sox pepvnabar apEdpevoy eye. 
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HIERO, 1. 5-10 


whole body, I think. In good and evil we seem 
to fee] pleasure or pain, as the case may be—some- 
times through the instrumentality of the moral being 
only, at other times through that of the moral and 
the physical being together. Sleep, it seems clear 6 
to me, affects us with pleasure; but how and by 
what means and when are puzzles that I feel less 
able to solve. And perhaps it is no matter for 
surprise if our sensations are clearer when we are 
awake than when we are asleep.” 

“For my part, Simonides,” said Hiero in answer 7 
to this, “I cannot say how a despot could have any 
sensations apart from those you have mentioned. 
So far, therefore, I fail to see that the despot’s life 
differs in any respect from the citizen’s.” 

“In this respect it does differ,’ said Simonides: 8 % 
“the pleasures it experiences by means of these 
various organs are infinitely greater in number, and 
the pains it undergoes are far fewer.” 

“Tt is not so, Simonides,’ retorted Hiero; “I 
assure you far fewer pleasures fall to despots than 
to citizens of modest means, and many more and 
much greater pains.”’ 

‘““Incredible!’’ exclaimed Simonides. ‘Were it 9 
so, how should a despot’s throne be an object of 
desire to many, even of those who are reputed to 
be men of ample means? And how should all the 
world envy despots :” 

‘‘For this reason of course,’ said Hiero, ‘‘that 10 
they speculate-on the subject without experience of 
both estates. But I will try to show you that I am 
speaking the truth, beginning with the sense of 
sight. That was your first point, if I am not 
mistaken. 
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il [Ip@rov peev yap év Tois ua TIS dvrews Jedpace 
AoyeFopevos eUpiok peLovertovyTas ‘TOUS TU- 
pavvous. ava pev ye ev adr X@pg éotiv 
akobéara: emt dé TOUTOV éxaora ot pev iSidrae 
Epxovtat Kal els Toes as av Bovkwvrat Kal eis 
TAS KolWas Tavnyupes, évba a} a€wbeatorata 

12 Soxet avOparrous cuvaryeipeTat.” ou Oe Tupavvor 
ov para apg Jewpias éxouoly. OUTE yap 
iévat QUuTOLS do panes frov 21) KpelTToves TOV 
TapovTa@v péhdovae tv éxecGat, ovTe TA oiKoL 
KEKTHVTAL EYUPA, MOTE arrows Tmapaxatabepevous 
arroonpely. poB8epov yap, 4 p17 Gua otepnOa@c Tis 
apyins Kai advvator yeveovrar Tiww@pnoacbat TOUS 

13 aoixnoavras. elmrous ovv av tows ov, "AA dpa 
epxeTat aurois Ta ToLavTa Kal olxoL pévovot. 
vat pa Aia, @ Lupevidy, orirya ve TOV TOAAOY 
Kat Tatra To.aiTa évTa olTw Tita monet rat 
TOS TUPAVVOLS, WATE OL emiderxvupevor kat oTtoby 
akvodar ToAhaTAdo La haBovres ev odin Xpovep 

\ 
amtévat Tapa TOU tupdvvov } 60a év Tavtl TO 
Bio Tapa TAVTOV TOY adXov avO pwrov KT@VTAL. 

14 Kaito Sitpwvidns eivrev: "AX et tots Oeduace 
pecoventette, Sud ye TOL THS AKONS WAEOVEKTELTE. 
émel Tov pey noicTov axpoduatos, émaivou, 
ovrroTe oTravileTe: TavTES yap Oi TrapoVTes Upiv 
wavTa Kai 60a av XéynTE Kal Goa av ToLnTeE 
érawovot. tov d av yaNeTwTaTOV axpoauaTos, 
Aoldopias, avnKool éate: oudels yap eBédet TU- 
pavyvov kat odOarpous xaxnyopetv.® 

15 Kaio ‘lépwv ete, Kai ti oles, fn, tovs uy 


1 & Lenklau: ra Sauppe with the MSS. and Stobaeus. 
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“In the first place, then, taking the objects that 
we perceive by means of vision, I find by calculation 
that in regard to sight-seeing, despots are worse off. 
In every land there are things worth seeing: and in 
search of these private citizens visit any city they 
_ choose, and attend the national festivals, where all 
things reputed to be most worth seeing are assembled. 
But despots are not at all concerned with missions 
to shows. _ For it is risky for them to go where they 
will be no stronger than the crowd, and their pro- 
perty at home is too insecure to be left in charge 
of others while they are abroad. For they fear to 
lose their throne, and at the same time to be unable 
to take vengeance on the authors of the wrong. 
Perhaps you may say: ‘ But, after all, such spectacles 
come to them even if they stay at home.’ No, no, 
Simonides, only one in a hundred such; and what 
there are of them are offered to despots at a price 
so exorbitant that showmen who exhibit some trifle 
expect to leave the court in an hour with far more 
money than they get from all the rest of the world 
in a lifetime.”’ 

«« Ah,” said Simonides, “‘ but if you are worse off 
in the matter of sight-seeing, the sense of hearing, 
you know, gives you the advantage. Praise, the 
sweetest of all sounds, is never lacking, for all your 
courtiers praise everything you do and everv word 
you utter. Abuse, on the contrary, that most offensive 
of sounds, is never in your ears, for no one likes to 
speak evil of a despot in his presence.” 

“And what pleasure,’ asked Hiero, “comes, do 


2 auvayeipera: Lenklau: guvayeiperfa: Sauppe with the 
MSS. and Stobaeus. 

* rupavvov ... xaxryopery Cobet : Sauppe reads rupdvvov 
. . . karnyopets with the MSS. and Stobaeus. 
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AeyovTas KAKOS evppatvew, oTav elO7 TLS TAPAS, 
67 ol cLwm@vTEs OUTOL TaYTA KaKa voodoL TO 
TUPALYY ; uy) TOUS emaivouvTas Th daxeis edd pai- 
VELY, oray UmomtTo: Moly évexa TOU KoNAaKEVELY 
TOUS ematvous ToveicGa ; 

16 Kai o Zepevidys el Tre’ Todto pev O17 val pa 
TOV Ata Eeyore col, ‘Tépwy, 1 avu TVYXOPO, TOUS 
emaivous Tapa TOY ehevdepwrdtov HOLOTOUS ELVaL, 
GAN, opas, éxelvo ye ovK Av Ett Tetcats avOpaTrwy 
ovdeva, ws ovyl d« wy tpepopea of avOpwrTot, 
TOA TAELW UpeEls EV AUTOIS Evppaivedbe. 

17. Kai oldd ye, bn, ® Sipwvidn, btt rovtT® 
Kpivovalv ol TAELTTOL HOLOY MAS Kal TTiveLD 
Kal eo Otew TOV iSvwT av, OTt OOKOVGL Kal avroat 
HOtov ay Serra at TO mpi Ta.par iG éwevov 
delm@vov %) TO eauTois® TO yap Ta eiwOora & UT Ep 

18 Barrov, TOUTO Tapéyet TAS nOdoOVAS. 610 Kal 
TAVTES avOpwrot noéws 7 poo S€XovTat Tas éopTas 
TAHY Ob TUpavvoe: cx ew yap. avrots del mape- 
TKEVAT MEVAL ovdeutap ev Tats coptais éxouvow at 
tpamela avT@Vv émidociy: wate TAUTY 7 p@TOV 
Th €vdpotvyvn THs éArridos peEelovexTOovaL TaV 

lg wtwmtov. éretta 8, bn, éxeivo ev old STL Kal 
TU EuTrErpos el, OTL GoW AY TAELW TLS TapAOATaL 
Ta TWepiTTa THY ikav@Vv, TocoOvTM OAaTTOV KOpOS 
éurintes THs eOwdns' Bote Kal TO XpOvw TIS 
noovins perovextel O TrapaTiOéuevos TOAAA TOY 
peTpios SiatTwpévov. 

20 “AAA val pa Bis en ) Lipovidys, dcov ay 
Vpovoy 7 yuxn TpoginTal, TOUTOY TOAV pardov 
Hoovrac OL Tais TOAUTENET TE pals TapacKevais 
Tpehomevor TAY TA EvTEAETTEPA TApaTLOELEVWD. 
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you suppose, of this shrinking from evil words, when 
one knows well that all harbour evil thoughts 
against the despot, in spite of their silence? Or 
what pleasure comes of this praise, do you think, 
when the praises sound suspiciously like flattery ? ’ 

“Well yes,” replied Simonides, “in this of course 
I agree w ith you entirely, Hiero, that praise from 
the freest is sweetest. But this, now, you will not 
persuade anyone to believe, that the things which 
support human life do not yield you a far greater 
number of pleasures.” 

‘Yes, Simonides, and I know that the reason 
why most men judge that we have more enjoyment 
in eating and drinking than private citizens is this; 
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they think that they themselves would find the | 


dinner served at our table better eating than what 
they get. Anything, in fact, that is better than 
what they are accustomed to gives them pleasure. 
This is why all men look forward to the festivals, 
except the despots. For their table is always laden 
with plenty, and admits of no extras on feast days. 
Here then is one pleasure in respect of which they 
are worse off than the private citizen, the pleasure of 
anticipation. But further, your own experience tells 
you, I am sure, that the greater the number of 
superfluous dishes set before a man, the sooner a 
feeling of repletion comes over him; and so, as 
regards the duration of his pleasure too, the man 
who has many courses put before him is worse off 
than the moderate liver. 

“But surely,” said Simonides, ea long as the 
appetite holds out, the man who dines at the costlier 
banquet has far more pleasure than he who is 
served with the cheaper meal.” 
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XENOPHON 


Ovxodv, édn o ‘lépwv, & Stpwvidn, Tov ExactTo 
nOdomevoy pddLoTa, TOUTOY oles Kal épwrTtKwTaTa 
Every TOU Epyou ToUTOU ; 

Iladvu pev ovv, édn. 

"H obv opas te tous Tupavvous Hdcov éri Thy 
éavT@Y TapacKEeU)Y LOVTAaS 7 TovS idtwTas eT 

ne es 
THY EAUTOD ; 

Ov pa rov A’, bn, od pev odv, AAA Kai 
dryNevK ea TE por, as Toots av bofeve. 

Ti yap, é€bn o ‘Tepov, Ta jTo\Aa TavTa pnxa- 
Yn jeer a. KATAVEVONKAS, a mapatiBerau TOW TU- 
pavvos, of€a kai Spyéa Kal otpudva Kal Ta 
TOUTWY aberpa : 

Ilavu pev ovv, ébn o Xupmvidns, cai wavy ye 
pot Soxovvta mapa gdvow elvat taidta av- 
Opwrro.s. 

"AXXO TL oo let, én o ‘Tépen, TavTa Ta 
édéopata ear ) parakis xal _aadevovans 
Tpugn Wuxns em Ovpnpata. ; : émel Ev 010 eyorye, 
OTL ol HOEWS eoOlovres, Kat ov tov olaOa, ote 
ovdev mpoo SéovTae TOUT@Y TOV copirpatov. 

"AXA [EVTOL, épy 0 Lepeovidys, TOV YE 7 0- 
AUTEANOY Oo Hay TovTwv, als xpieabe, TOUS 
TAnoratovTas Oluat pardov aTrohavey y) av- 
TOUS ULAS, OTTEP ve Kal TOV axapitov OG LOY 
ovK avTos 6 BeBpwkws aicOavetat, dGAXa pardov 
ol TrnaLaLovTes. 

Oito pévtos, ebn 0 ‘Tépwv, Kab TOV oiTwv 0 
pev EYOV Tavtooand a del ovdev peta mo0ou auT av 
AapBdver o 6é omavicas TLWOS ovUTOS éaTW O 
peTa xapas TepLTTA.G {LEV OS, 6TaV avT@ mpopavij Tt. 

Kuvduvevovorr, bn 6 Xtuwvidns, at Tov adpo- 
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“Don’t you think, Simonides, that the greater a 
man’s pleasure in aly occupation the stronger is his 
devotion to it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then do you notice that despots fall to their 
meal with any more zest than private persons to 
theirs?” 

‘No, no, of course not ; I should rather say with 
more disgust, according to the common opinion.” 

“Well now,” said Hiero, ‘have you observed all 
those pickles and sauces that are put before despots 
—acid, bitter, astringent and so forth?” 

‘Yes, certainly ; and very unnatural cates I think 
them for human beings.” 

“Don’t you look on these condiments, then, as 
mere fads of a jaded and pampered appetite? I 
know well enough, and I expect you know too, that 
hearty eaters have no need of these concoctions.” 

“Well, I certainly think that those costly un- 
guents with which you anoint your bodies afford 
more satisfaction to those w ho are near you” than to 
yourselves, just as the man who has eaten rank food 
is less conscious of the disagreeable smell than those 
who come near him.” 

“ Quite so, and we may add that he who has all 
sorts of food at all times has no stomach for any 
sort. Offer a man a dish that he seldom tastes, and 
he eats a bellyful with gusto.” 





“It seems,’ remarked Simonides, ‘as if the 
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XENOPHON 


Siciwy povov bpiv amohava ess Tov TUpavvelVy Tas 
emOupuias Tapéxyerv* éy yap TovTw é€eoTi viv 
6 Tt ay KaAMOTOV idyTe TOUT ouveivar. 

Nov 57, 69 0 ‘lépwv, elpneas ev & ye, cap 
igOt, pelovenTODMEY TOV lLOlwTHY. TP@TOV pEv 
yap yapos o pev ex peclovwr dyt7r0ov Kal TAOVT@ 
Kal Suvdpee KaddtaTos Soxel elvar Kal Tapéeyew 
Tiva TO YNLAVTE pidoriwav pe? noovijs. OevTEpos 

0 éx TOV opotwv: 0 & é« Tav pavrotépov 
mavu AT LLOS TE kal axpnotos vopilerar. 7@ 
ToLvuY TUPAVV®, — av pn Eevqv yneD» avayen x 
MELOVOY YaLElv, WOTE TO ayamrntov ov Tavu avr @ 
TapayiyveTat. ToAU dé Kal al Gepareiat ai ato 
TOV peyeoTov ppovovo ay YUVALK OV evppaivovar 
pdrota, at & aro TOV SovrAwY Tapotoat pev 
ovoev Th yar OvTat, €av b€ Te éAAEiTTMGL, SELVAaS 
dpyas Kal NUTTAS EuTrOLOvELD. 

"Ev 6¢é Tots TatorKots adpodiaioss ¢ éTL AV TOAD 
parXrov 7 ev TOUS TeKxvOTLOLoLs peLoverTel TOV 
evppoovvar 0 TUPAVVos. OTL pev yap Ta per’ 
Epwros appodicta Tov StapepovTes evppaiver, 
TAVTES SyTrov ematapeda. o O€ épas TOAD ai) 
eGerer 7 evar, TO TUpdvyg eryyiyverOau. ov yap 
TOV ETOLLOV jderau O Epos eplépevos, adra TOV 
eX fomeven. OOTED ovv ovK av} TAs aTrELpOs 
av dixrous Tob mueiy drrohavot, ovTw Kat O 
dmerpos av épwtos ameipos éoTe TOV HoLOTMV 
adpodiator. 

‘O pev ou ‘Tépov oUTwWS et Trev. 0 6é Lipovidys 
emuyedrdoas, Has Aevyels, edn, @ ‘lépwr ; TUpaVe 
ov eres Taoik@v épwras eudvecGar; Tas pv 


ovk &y Stephanus: ef S. with the MSS. and Stobaeus. 
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satisfaction of the carnal appetites were the only 


motive that produces _ “in you the craving for 
despotism. For in this matter you are free to enjoy 
the fairest that meets your eye. 

“‘[ assure you that we are worse off than private 
citizens in the matter to which you now refer. First 
take marriage. It is commonly held that a marriage 
into a family of greater wealth and influence is most 
honourable, and is a source of pride and pleasure to 
the bridegroom. Next to that comes a marriage 
with equals. A marriage with inferiors is considered 
positively degrading and useless. Now unless a 
despot marries a foreign girl, he is bound to marry 
beneath him; and SO “the thing to be desired does 
not come his Way. And whereas itais fxcecdinaly 





ated when shown, and any y little shortcomings pro- 
duce grievous outbursts of anger and annoyance. 

“Tn his relations with faxouritce again, even much 
more than in his relations with women, the despot 
is at a disadvantage. We all know, I suppose, that 
passion increases ‘the sweets of love beyond measure. 
Passion, however, is very shy of entering the heart 
of a despot, for passion is fain to desire not the easy 
prize, but the hoped-for joy. Therefore, just as a 
man who is a stranger to thirst can get no satisfaction 
out of drinking, so he who is a stranger to passion 
is a stranger to love’s sweetest pleasures.”’ 

To this speech of Hiero’s Simonides replied, 
laughing: 

“How say you, Hiero? You deny that passion 
springs up in a despot’s heart? Then _how about 
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oD, épn, épas Aainoyou tod KaAXioTov értxadov- 
févov ; 

“Ore po TOV AY, éhy, @ Zepoovidn, ov TOU 
étrotuov Tap avTov SoKxobvtos elvat TUyely TOUTOV 
pddiota ériOupeo, GANA TOU HKLoTA TUpaYVH 
TpoonKovTos KaTepyacacbar. eyo yap 51 ép@ 
pev Aairoxyov @vrep icws avayxdler 7 pvots 
avOperou deic0at Tapa TOV Kad@v, ToUTwY bé 
ov épa TUXelD, pera pev pirias Kal Tapa 
Bovropévou TAVU lox upas emOupe Tuy aveELD, 
Bia oe AauBdver Tap avtou HT TOV ay pot Sone 
émiOupelv 7 y) éHauTov KAKOV TL Toueiy. Tapa [Lev 
yap Toveuiwy axovTwy AawBdavew TavTwVY Hota TOV 
éywrye vouitw eivat, mapa O€ Tatdix@v Bovdopévov 
Svrrat oipar ai xapirés ELoLY. evOus yap Tapa 
TOU avtTiptrobyTos noelar pev ai avreBrewpels, 
noetar O€ at eparnaes, noetat O€ at amoxpices, 
Hotatar Oé Kal erappodit6Tatar at paar TE 
Kal épioes- TO be aKOVTOV TaLouKeay amonavely 
Aenracig, Edn, € Emouye Soxei €0LKeval barXov a 
ad podiciors. KalToL TO ev AnoTH Ta. pexet TWAS 
ops ndovas TO Té épbos Kal TO ayviay TOV 

éxO pov: TO 6¢ ov av épa tis TOUT@ noe Oat 
Pe Kal prroovra piceia at Kal arreaGar 
dy Oopévou Tas ovxl TovTo On Suaxepes TO 
mdOnua Kat OiKT por } Kal yap 67 TO pev iOLodTn 
evdus TEKUNPLOD éoti, OTav oO épmpevos TL 
Uroupyn, OTL as prov napiveras, 61a TO eld€vat, 
OTL ovdeuias avaryKns ovens UTN pETel, TQ O€ 
TUPAVYVM ovmoT €OTL TWTLOTEVCAL, os pereirat. 
emia taeda yap tous! dua doB8ov UIrNPETOUVTAS 
os H pariot av Svvwvrar é€ecxafovaw avtous 
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fair ae 

~ © Why, Simonides, the explanation, of course, is 
this : I desire to get from him not what I may have, 
apparently, for the asking, but that which a ‘despot 
should be the last to take. The fact is, I desire of 
Dailochus just that which human nature, maybe, 
drives us to ask of the fair. But what I long to get, 
I very strongly desire to obtain by his goodwill, 
and with his consent; but I think I could sooner 
desire to do myself an injury than to take it from 
him by force. For to take from an enemy against 
his will is, I think, the greatest of all pleasures, but 
favours from a loved one are very pleasant, I fancy, 
only when he consents. For instance, if he is in 
sympathy with you, how pleasant are his looks, how 
pleasant his questions and his answers; how very 
pleasant and ravishing are the struggles and bicker- 
ings. But to take advantage of a favourite against 
his will seems to me more like brigandage’ than 
love. Nay, your brigand finds some pleasure in his 
gain and in hurting his foe; but to feel pleasure in 
hurting one whom you love, to be hated for your 
affection, to disgust him by your touch, surely that 
is a mortifying experience and pitiful! The fact is, 
a private citizen has instant proof that any act of 
compliance « on the part of his beloved is prompted by by 


a ee 


affection, since he knows that the service rendered 
is due to no compulsion ; but the despot can never 
feel sure that he is loved. For we know that acts 


of service prompted by fear copy as closely as 





_) rovs Dindorf: abrots trois S.: abrots MSS, 
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Tais Tov dirovrvtwy Umoupyiats. Kal Toivuv ai 
émtBovrat €& ovdévwy mréoves ToOis TUpPdvVoOts 
cioly 7) ATO TOV pddtoTa dPirely aUTOUS Tpoc- 
Tomnoapevon. 

II. IIpos tadra &€ eivev o Lepwvidns: “AdrAa 
TaUTa pev Tavu épolye pix pa Soxel eivat, A ov 
Néyets.  ToAXovS yap, épy, éywye op® TeV 
Sox ouvTmy avdpov elvat éxovTas pevovertouvTas 
Kal olTwy Kal TOT@Y Kal oor Kat adpodioiov 
ye ATEX OMEVOUS. arr ep exelvors ye TON 
Ocapépere TOV LOLWT@V, OTL wEydAa pEéVv emuvoeire, 
TAXU dé xatepydalecde, TreloTa 6€ Ta TEPLT TA 
éveTe, KeKTHOVE O€ dvapepovTas pev apeth iT 7T0UuS, 
OvapépovTa d€ Kade OTAa, Umepexovta dé 
Koo pov yuvacti, peyaron peter TaTas 6” otktas 
Kal TaVvTas KaTedKevac wevas Tots T NELT TOU 
ato, ert 6é mijGer Kalb émeoryjpats Gepa- 
TOVTAS dpiatous KéxTn ae, ixavwtato © éoTe 
KAKWOAL pev éxOpovs, ovijo at dé pirovs. 

IIpos ravra dé o ‘Tépov eivrev' "AXAG TO pev 
TAHGOS Tov avOpoTrav, @ Xtpwvion, eEarratacbat 
vmo THs TUpavvidos ovdeVv TL Gaupateo pdra yap 
O dXros jLot doxel Oofatew op@v Kal evdaimovas 
Tivas elvat Kal aOdéLovs: u) d€ Tupavyls TA bev 
Soxobyta modo akta KTnpaATa eva ave Tvy- 
peéva, Jeialar Tract TApeXETAL, Ta O€ Xarerra év 
Tats uyxats TOV TUpavvay KEKTHTAL GTrOKEK PU 
péva, evOarep Kal TO evdarpoveiy Kal, To KaKo- 
Sarpoveiy TOUS avOperots GTOKELTAL. TO pev ovv 
TO TAHGos Tept TOUTOU RednPevat, BaTep elon, 
ov Gavpator TO 6€ Kal Upads TAUT aryvoeiv, ot da 
THs yvopuns OeacOar Soxeite KadXdOY 7 Ota TOV 
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possible the ministrations of affection. Indeed, even 


plots against despots as often as not are the _ 


work of those who profess the deepest affection 
for them.” 

II. To this Simonides replied : “ Well, the points 
that you raise seem to me mere trifles. For I notice 
that many respected men willingly go short in the 
matter of meat and drink and delicacies, and deliber- 
ately abstain from sexual indulgence. But I will 
show you where you have a great advantage over 
private citizens. Your objects are vast, your attain- 
ment swift: you have luxuries in abundance: you 
own horses unequalled in excellence, arms unmatched 
in beauty, superb jewelry for women, stately houses 
full of costly furniture: moreover you have servants 
many in number and excellent in accomplishments 


and you are rich in power to harm enemies and 


a ee Be 











reward friends.” 

To this Hiero answered: “ Well, Simonides, 
that the multitude should be deceived by despotic 
power surprises me not’at all, since the mob seems 
to guess wholly by appearances that one man is 
happy, another miserable. Despotisin flaunts its 
seeming precious treasures outspread before the 
gaze of the world: but its troubles it keeps con- 
cealed in the heart of the despot, in the place where 
human happiness and unhappiness are stored away. 
That this escapes the observation of the multitude I 
say, I am not surprised. But what does seem sur- 
prising to me is that men like you, whose intelli- 
gence is supposed to give you a clearer view of 
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opbarwav Ta TrElcTA TOV TpayLaTwv, ToUTO 
fot Ooxet Oavyacrov civat. éyw dé TWeTEeLtpapevos 
gagbas olda, ®@ Xpywvidn, Kal Aéyw cot, OTe at 
TUpavvot TOV peyloTwv ayalav édhaytoTa peTé- 
yovot, TOV b€ peyio Tov KaK@v TrELT TA KEKTND- 
Tal. aUTiKa yap el ev elpnyn doxet péya 
aryabov Tots avO pwr ous elvat, TAUTNS ehaXvo tov 
TOUS Tupavvots peter: el O€ TONE LOS peya 
KAKOV, TOVTOV TAEloTOY péposS ol TUPAaVVOL peETE- 
yovow. evOus yap Tots mev idiwrTats, av un H 
TOMS AVT@Y KOLVOVY TrOohE“oVv TrorEuH, éFeoTLY 
omot av BovrAwvtTa. tropeverOar pndev doBov- 
HEVOUS, LH TLS avTOLS aTroKTEiVN, Of Sé TUPavvoOL 
TavTes TavTayn ws dia modEpias TopevorTat. 
QUTOL TE YOUV WITALOMEVOL OloVTAaL aVvayKNY Eivat 
Sidyerv kal GdXous oTAOPopous adel cumTEpLarye- 
oat. 

"Emerta 6€ of pev tOr@Tat, éavy Kal otpa- 
TEVWYTAL Tot Els TroNELLaV, aA ovY éemetdav 
7E ENMwaw oixade, ao padeav opiow nyobvTat 
elvat, ot 6¢€ TUPAYVOL em etd av eis THY éavTa@V 
ONLY agixovTat, TOTE é€v Teta TOLS ToAepLols 
igacty ovtes. éav b€ 67 Kal GAXOL OTPAaTEVwWOLY 
elg THY TOALY KpeiTTOVEs, éav EEw Tod TELyouUS 
dvrTes of HTToves év Kivdvvm doK@atv elvat, AAN 
émeoay ye elo Tov épvpuaTos ENwatv, év 
da panreig TAVTES vopifovat xabeoravat, o &é 
TUpavvos ove’ emer Sav claw THS oixias Tmaperon 
ey axiwduve@ €otiv, AAX évtadOa 64 Kai padrtorta 
PuvNaKTéov oleTal eivat. emetta Tots peév idvwoTats 
kat Ova otrovowy Kal du eipnvns yiyveTat ToAéwou 
avaTauats, Tois 5€ TUpavvots ovTE eiprYVN ToTé 
18 
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most things than your eyes, should be equally 
blind to it. But I know well enough by exper- 6 
ience, Simonides, and I tell you that despots get the 
smallest share of the greatest blessings, and have 
most of the greatest evils. - Thus, for instance, if 7 
peace is held to be a great blessing to_ mankind, 














is a great evil, of that despots receive the largest 
share. To begin with, so long as their state is not § 
engaged in a war in which all take part, private 
citizens are free to go wherever they choose without 
fear of being killed. But al] pdespots move every- 
they are bound to wear arms mar oa tnelly themselves, 
and to take an armed escort about with them at all 
times. 

«Secondly, in the event of an expedition against 9 
an enemy's country, private citizens at least think 
themselves safe as soon as they have come home. 
But when despots reach their own city, they know 
that they are now among more enemies than ever. 
Again, suppose that strangers invade their city in 1¢ 
superior force; true, the weaker are conscious of 
danger while they are outside the walls; yet once 
they are inside the fortress, all feel themselves 
bestowed in safety. But the despot is not out of 
danger even when he passes within the palace 
gates; nay, it is just there that he thinks he must 
walk most warily. Once again, to Pay ate citizens a 11 
are never at peace with the people ‘subject. to sheir 
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pos TODS TUpavvevovpevous yiyveTat OUTE OTTOV- 
dais dv Tote mistevoas 0 TUpavves Oappraete. 
Kal morepwor pev 87) elow ots TE at TodELS 
ToNELOvGL KAL OVS Of TUPAYVOL Trpds TOUS BEeBtac- 
uévous' toutwyv 67 Tov Todéuwv boa pev Evel 
yareTra o év Tais TodEct, TADTA Kal O TUPAaVVOS 
eyes Kal yap év Otros Sel elvar apdhotépous 
Kal durattecOar Kat xivduvevev, Kal av Te 
wd0wor Kakov nrTNOEevTes, AVTODYTAaL ETL TOVTOLS 
ExdTepo.. péype ev 61) TovToU toot of TONELOL’ 
& 8é éyovaw déa of ev tais ToXETL POS Tas 
TOAELS TAUTA OUK ETL ExXoVELW of TUpaVVOL. at 
yey yap odes Ontrov 6Tay KpaTHowoL payn TOV 
évavTiwv, ov padtov eimely, bony pév ndovyy 
éyovaw év Te TpéWacOat TOUS TrodEmLOUS, OoND 
S év ro Siodxewv, donv & év Te atroKTEtvety TOUS 
Tonepious, ws bé yaupodyras él TO epyw, ws de 
Sofkay Aautpav avadapBavovow, ws 8 edppat- 
vovtat THY Tod voulfovTes NvVEnKeval. EXaTTOS 
Sé Tus wpoototeiras Kat THS BovAns pweTerynKévat 
Kal whetotous amextovévat, yadrerrov be evpely 
Otov ovyxl Kat émivevdovtar, TAEovas pacKorTEs 
dmextovevat t) Ocot av TO OvTLAaTOOdYWCLY’ OUT 
Kadov Te avTois SoKxel Eivac TO TOU ViKaY. Oo O€ 
TUpavvos OTaY UToTTEVan Kal aicPavopevos TO 
Sve dvTiumpattopévous Twas atroKxTeivy, older, OTL 
otk akes Odnv Tv wWodw, ewiotaTal TE, OTE 
, v / ? / 3 >O\ 
perovav apker, dardpos te ov dvvatas eivat ovee 
weyaduvetat emi TO Epyw, GAA Kal petol Ka 
Scov dv Suvntar TO yeyevnuévov Kal aTrodoyelTat 





1 ie. in the wars that he wages against his subjects. The 
whole of this paragraph is obscurely expressed and highly 
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confident. 
“There are, of course, wars that_are waged by 
. states against_one another, and wars waged by the 
despot against his oppressed subjects. Now the 
hardships incidental to these wars that fall on 
the citizen fall also on the despot. For both must 
wear arms, be watchful, run risks; and the sting 
of a defeat is felt by both alike. So far, then, 
both are equally affected by wars. But the Joys 
that_fall_to the citizens of states at war are not 
experienced by despots.! For, youknow, when states 
defeat their foes in a battle, words fail one to 
describe the joy they feel in the rout of the enemy, 
in the pursuit, in the slaughter of the enemy. 
What transports of triumphant pride! What a halo 
of glory about them! What comfort to think that 
they have exalted their city! Everyone is crying: 
‘I had ashare in the plan, I killed most’; and it’s 
hard to find where they don’t revel in falsehood, 
claiming to have killed more than all] that were really 
slain. So glorious it seems to them to have won a 
great victory! But when a despot harbours sus- 
picion, and, well aware that opposition “ison 
that he does not exalt the city as a whole; he 
understands that the number of his subjects will be 
less; he cannot look cheerful; nor-does he boast 
himself of his achievement; nay, he belittles 
the occurrence as much as_ possible, and_explains, 
while he is at_the work, that there is nothing 


artificial ; and it has been variously interpreted. The text 
also is uncertain. 


2I 


XENOPHON 


AUa TPATTWY, WS OVK GOLKOV TETTOINKEV. OUTS 
ovd avt@ Soxel ada TA Tototmeva civat. Kal 
oTav atroPdavwaw ods epoBnOn, ovdév TL “aNXOV 
Tovtou Bappel, ddAa pudatrerat ETL padrov yy TO 
mpoaOev. Kat mohepov eV 67 TolovToy éyov 
SiaTerel oO TUPAVVOS, Ov éy@ onda. 

III. Dirtas & ad kataveacat @S Kowwvovaty 
ot TUpAavol. TpPOTOV wey Eb peya aya Bor avOper- 
Tow % pidta, TOUTO emeaxeapeda, OS yap ay 
PtAnrat Oy1rov_ v7r0 TWD, NOEWS pLeV _TovTOY oi 
hirouvTes TapovTa. opaaw, 7déws 8 ev TroLodat, 
moovar Oé, av mov arn, yovora dé marty 
mpootovta déyovTat, ouvijSovrar 8) émt tots avTov 
ayabois, cuvemtxoupovat dé, édv Tt opad)opevov 
opaow. ov pev 67 A€ANOEV ovde TAS TONELS, OTL 

n piria péyeotov aryabov Kat iOvorov avO pwrrots 
pe _povous yobv Tovs poryous vouifovar TON 
Lat TOV TOAEwWY VyTroW atroKTeivety, SAXOV OTL 
d:a Tadta Ste AvpavThpas adtovds vopifover Tis 
TOY YyUvALK@Y dirias mpos TOUS dvdpas elvas. 
émrel STav YE appodiorac7 KaTa cupdopay Teva 
yuvn, ovden 7) HTT OV TOUTOU EVEKEV TLMOG WY avras OL 
avdpes, éavrep 7 didta boxy avtais axnpatos 
dtapévery. Toaodtov b€ te ayadov xpivw eywye 
To pireia Oat eivat. Wate voutCw TH OvTL aVTOMATA 
Tayada TO pirovpévw yiyverOar nati trapa Oewy 
Kai Tapa av0poTav. 

Kai tovtov toivuy Tod KTHMATOS TOLOVTOV SVTOS 
MELOVERTOVOLY Ol TUPavVOL TraVT@Y pLdALOTA. Et 


1 Cyrop wedia, 1. vi. 24. 
* érel should be rendered ‘‘though,”’ not ‘‘since” here, 
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wrong in what he has done, so far are his deeds 
from seeming honourable even to himself. Even 
the death of those whom he feared does not restore 
him to confidence; he is yet more on his guard 
afterwards than before. And now I have shown 
you the kind of war that a despot wages continually. 

III. “ Turn next to friendship, and behold how 
despots share in it. First let us consider whether 
friendship is a great blessing to mankind. When a 
man is loved by friends, | take it, they rejoice at his 
presence, delight to do him good, miss him when he 
is absent, greet him most joyfully on his return, 
rejoice with him in his good foune, unite in aiding 
him when they see him tripping. Even states are 
not blind to the fact that friendship is a very great 
blessing, and very delightful to men. At any rate, 
many states have a law that adulterers only may 
be put to death with impunity, obviously for this 
reason, because they believe them to be destroyers 
of the wife’s friendship with her husband ; although,’ 
when a woman’s lapse is the result of some accident, 
husbands do not honour their wives any less on that 
account, provided that wives seem to reserve their 
affection unblemished. In my judgment, to be 
loved isa blessing so precious that I believe good 
things fall literally of themselves on him who is loved 
from gods and men alike. 

“Such, then, is the nature of this possession—a 
possession wherein despots above all other men are 





for it introduces a reason why one might suppose that there 
would be some restriction on the right to kill an adulterer, 
and not the reason why all adulterers may be killed with 
impunity. Compare, for instance, Plato, Protayoras, 330 C. 
The ‘‘accident” is, of course, rape. 
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56 Bovrea, ® Stpwvien, eidévat, ore arn 07 eyo, 

7 woe emioKepal. BeBavoraras pev yap Onmou 
Soxotar prrtat ELVA yovetor 7 pos maivas Kat 
Tata ™pos yoveas Kal abed pois 7 pos aded hous 
Kat yuvacki T pos avdpas Kal eTaLpOLs 7 pos 

8 éraipous. et ToivUY éOereus KATAVOELY, EUPNTELS 
pev TOUS idvoras vTO TOUTWY pddiora dtdov- 
HLEVOUS, Tous 6€ TUPAaVYOUS TOAAOUS peev qatoas 
€avT@Y amextTovotas, ToAXous 6 vuro tratdéwy 
avTovs aTroAwAoTas, ToAAOUs dé adeAdous év 
Tupavvioty adhyropovous yevernpevous, TOdOUS 
dé Kal vo yuvareay TOY EAUT@V Tupdyvous 
dtehOappévous Kai UTO éETaipwv ye TOV pwddLoTA 

9 doxovvTa@r pirwv étval.  OlTLVvEs ovP v6 TOV 
huaet TeEPUKOT OV partara, pode Kal Yo pep 
oUYnvay Kad Levov ob pecouvrat, TOS UT AAXOU 
yé Tivos olecGat ypr avTovs direicOar ; 

IV. "ANA pny Kal ThaTews GOTIS ENA LO TOV 
METEXEL, TOS ouxt peyarou ayabod HELOVEKTEL ; 
Tota pev yap cuvovata noeta dveu Tia Tews THs 
Tpos GAANnXOUS, Tota 8 avdpl Kal yuvatKt TEpTV2) 
dvev mTiatTews omtria, totos 6€ Oepdrrwy dvs 

2 TLE TOULEVOS } Kal TOUTOU Toivuy Tov TOT WS 
™ pos TWAS exe eXdX to TOV HeTET TE TUpavv@ 
OT OTE YE ovee oeTious Kal joTows miaTevwy Siayet, 
ada Kab TOUT@D, 7 piv amdpxerbat Tots Oeois, 
TOUS Scaxovous Tp@Tov weNevovo Ly arroyevoadbat 
dia TO ama Tey, 1) Kal éy TovTots KaKOV TE 

3 piyoow ) Tiwat, GAAG pny Kal al mar pides 
Tots = pev GXous avO porous TAELO TOD « aka. 
Toritar yap Sopvdopodat péev adAnXrOUS avev 
ptabod él tovs Sovrous, Sopugopovar & és Tous 
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stinted. If you want to know that I am speaking 


the truth, Simonides, consider the question in this 


children to parents, wives to. husbands, comrades 


—a- 





ee 


accounted their closest friends, Seeing, then, 9 
that they are so hated by those who are bound by 
natural ties and constrained by custom to love them 
most, how are we to suppose that they are loved by 
any other being ° 

IV. “Next take confidence. Surely he who has 
very little of that is stinted in a great blessing? 
What companionship is pleasant without mutual 
trust? What intercourse between husband and 
wife is delightful without confidence? What squire 
is pleasant if he is not trusted? Now of this con- 
fidence in others despots enjoy the smallest share. 
They go in constant suspicion even of their meat and 
drink; they bid their servitors taste them first, 
before the libation is offered to the gods, because 
of their misgiving that they may sup poison in the 
dish or the bowl. Again, to all other men their 3 
fatherland is very precious. For citizens ward one 
another without pay from their slaves_and_from 


i) 


1 See Introduction. 
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KaKoupyous uTép TOD pndeva TOY TOT OV Biaiw 
4 Javato arrouna Kew. ouTw dé toppw Tpoehnrv- 
Oact puraxijs, aoe TeTOLNnVT aL TOAXOL vo mov TO 
prauovep pnde Tov cUvovTa, xabapevew: date did 
Tas matpioas ar Paros éxaaTos Buorever TOV 
5 jokuT@y. ToIs be Tupavvors Kal TovTO eu aALy 
aver Tpanrat. avr yap TOU TL@pety auTots ai 
TONELS peyarus TLLBOL TOV amoKteivavta TOV 
TUPAVvor, Kal avtTi ye Tov elpryeuy. ex TOV Lepar, 
domTEp TOUS TOV itor av _poveas, avtl TovtTov Kal 
elKovas év TOLS lepois iaTaow ai TOAELS THY TODTO 
TOT aVTOD. 
6 Ke be ov Olel, WS TAEiw é EX@v TOV iSwwT ov KTI- 
pata o Tupavvos ba TovTO Kal Tebow aT avTev 
evppaiverat, ovde TOUTO oUT ws EXEL, @ Lipovidn, 
arr Gomep ot abdyrai aux STAY LOLWT OV yéveav- 
Tat KpelT TOVES, TOUT avtous evppaivet, GNX oray 
Tov avTarywvirT ay HT TOVs, TOUT avUToUs avid, 
oUTw Kal 0 TUPAVVos oux 6Tav TOV drat av Tete 
paivntat EXOD, TOT. evgpaiverat, QXr oTav er é- 
pwv Tupavvwy éXaTTw Ey, TOUT AVTTEiTAL’ TOU- 
Tous yap dvraywviaTas nyetrac AUT@ TOU TAOUTOU 
elvat. ovdé ye OatTov Tt yiyverat TO TUpavvy 7 
7 iduary a ay émtOupel. o pev yap iSuarns oixias 7) 
arypov t) OLKETOU eriOupel, o ) be TUpAVvoS i Tm OAEWY 
7) Xwpas TONAHS H ALpevon n dk pot odewy iayu- 
pov, & €oTe TOAD Narer@repa Kal émixivouvoTepa 
Katepyacac0at tav tdiwwrikav ériOuunpdtov. 
adrAa pévtot Kat mévntas dyer! oTws OrLyOUS 
T@V LOLWT@V WS TOANOUS TOY TUPavYWY. Ov Yyap- 
T@ aptOu@ ovTEe Ta Tora KplvETaL OTE Ta 
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evildoers, to the end that none of the citizens may 
perish by a violent death. They have gone so far 4 
in measures of precaution that many have made a 
law whereby even the companion of the bloodguilty 
is deemed impure ; and so—thanks to the fatherland 
—every citizen lives in security. But for despots 5 
the position is is the reverse in this case too. Instead 


a | 


slayer of | the despot; and, evens they exclude 
the murderers of private persons from the temples, 
the cities, so far from treating assassins in the same 


manner, actually put up statues of them in the holy 


possessions than the private citizen, the despot gets 
more enjoyment out of them, this is not so either, 
Simonides. Trained athletes feel no pleasure when 
they prove superior to amateurs, but they are cut to 
the quick when they are beaten by a rival athlete; in 
like manner the despot feels no pleasure when he is 
seen to possess more than private citizens, but_ is 


vexed when he has less than other despots ; for 
he regards them as his rivals in wealth. Nor even 7 
does the despot gain the object of his desire any 
quicker than the private citizen. For the private 
citizen desires a house or a farm or a servant; but 
the despot covets cities or wide territory or harbours 
or strong citadels, and these are far more dificult and 
perilous to acquire than the objects that attract the 
citizen. And, moreover, you will find that even 8 
poverty | is rarer among private citizens than among 
despots. For much and little are to be measured not 





1 over obx S. with the MSS. and Stobaeus: ody was 
removed by Bremi. 
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odiya,) adra ™ pos Tas Xpyo ers: adore Ta pev 
vmepBidrdovta TA tKava TOAKNG coTt, Ta Oé TOY 
ixav@v éddeiTrovTa oniya. TO ouv Tupdyyep Ta 
TOMAaTAGaGLa HT TOV Lxava eat ets Ta avayKaia 
Sarravijpara 7 )T@ lLOwwTH. Tots pev yap idredTars 
efeore ras Samdvas TUVTEMVELY els Ta Kae’ 7 [ee- 
pav, On Bovnrovrat, Tols 6é€ Tupdvvors OvK evde- 
Nera. at yap Meyio Tat avtois damrdvat Kad 
avayKaLoTaTat ELS TAS THS Wuxns durakds elot 
70 S€ TovTwY TUVTEUVELY OreB pos Soxet elvas. 
emelTa bé 6008 pev SuvavTas é eVeLy amo Tob Sexaiou 
Gow déovrat, Ti av TovTOUS OiKTELpOL TES Os 
TEVITAS 5 booL S avayKavovrat be évoerap kaKov 
Tl Kab aiox pov Lnxaveopevot Civ, TAS Ov TOUTOUS 
aOriovs av TUS Kal wevyntas dtxalws KaXoin ; 
Tupavvot Toivuy avayKdlovTat mreloTa guna 
adixws Kal lepa Kal avO porous 61a TO els TAS 
dvaryKaias damavas ael mpoadeia bat XPNLAaT OV. 
@oT Ep yap moe Lou 6vTOS adel avayxalovTat 
oTpaTevpa Tpedetv uy aTONWAEVAL. 

V. Xanrerov & ép@ cor kal adrXo aOnpua, oO 
Liwwovidy, TOV Tupavvwv. ylyvwoKovGt peer yap 
ovdev HTT OV TOV tOLwT Ov TOUS arxipous * Te Kal 
comous Kal dixatovs. TouTOUS O avr TOU ayac Gat 
poBovvrat, TOUS pev avédpetous, pn TL TOMMLINTOSL 
THS ehevOepias evexer, tous 6é copous, un Te 
HnXavijowvrat, TOUS dé SiKatous, “7 emOupnon 
TO TAOS on auTav mpoatareiobat. ora Se 
TOUS TOLOUTOUS dca Tov PoBov uTEeLatpa@vrat, Tives 
arrot avrois KaTahelTrovT at yenabar arr’ 7 ol 
adixKot TE Kal axpateis Kat avdpaTrodaders ; ol 
yey adixot TmeoTevopevol, bi6Tt PoPodvtar woTep 
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by number, but in relation to the owner's needs: 
so that what is more than enough is much, and 
what is less than enough is little. Therefore, the 
despot with his abundance of wealth has less to 
meet his necessary expenses than the private citizen. 
For while private citizens can cut down the daily 
expenditure as they } please, despots cannot, since the 
largest items in their expenses and the most essential 
are the sums they spend on the life-guards, and to 
curtail any of these means ruin. Besides, when men 
can have all they need by honest means, why pity 
them as though they were poor? May not those 
who through want of money are driven to evil and 
unseemly expedients in order to live, more justly be 
accounted wretched and poverty-stricken? Now, 


despots are not seldom forced into the crime of robbing 








SS = tt at neat <a tn 


temples and their fellow men through chronic w ic want of or 


cash to meet their necessary expenses. Living, as it 


— eaeanieneen dimen ee ee 


were, in a perpetual state of war, they are forced 
to maintain an army, or they perish. 

V. “ Despots are oppressed by vet another trouble, 
Simonides, which I will tell you of. They 
recognize a stout-hearted, a wise or an upright 
man as easily as private citizens do. But instead of 
admiring such men, they fear them,—the brave lest 
they strike a bold stroke for freedom: the wise 
lest they hatch a plot, the upright lest ‘the people 
desire them for leaders. When they get rid of such 
men through fear, who are left for their use, save 
only the unrighteous, the vicious and the servile,— 
the unrighteous being trusted because, like the 





* dAtya Coppello: ixava S. with the MSS. and Stobaeus. 
2 GAxiuovs Stobaeus : xooulous S. with the MSS. 
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ol TUpavvol TAS ToAELS NTrOTE EAEUOEpAL yEvd- 
peval éeyxpatels avTa@y yévwvrat, oi & axpateis 
THS Els TO TapoY eEovaias Evexa, of 8 avdparddo- 
Sees Scots 08S adtot aktodow édAevOepor elvar. 
Xaher ov ouv Kal TovTO To TaOnpa éporye Soxei 
elvan, TO GAXOouUS pev HryetaGat ayadouvs avdpas, 
adArroars O€ xpho Gar avaynaver Oar. 

“Ere 5€ dtrorrodw pév avayen Kal Tov TUpavvov 
Ba avev yap THS ToAews ovT av awlerOat 
Svvarto ovT av evdatpovety: 7 5é Tupavvis avay- 
Kale. Kal Tais EavT@v watpiow éyKxarelyv. ove 
yap aXKipous OUT evdrrAOUS Yalpouvat TOUS TONI- 
Tas mapacKevdlovtes, adda Tovs Eévous Setvoré- 
pous Tov TOMTAY TOLodvTES Oovrar HadAov Kal 
TOUTOLS xpavrat Sopudopors. aAAa pny ovd av 
eveTn play yevonévav apboria tav ayabav yiryvn- 
Tal, ovdé TOTE Guyyaipet 0 TUpavvos. évdeEec- 
Tépols yap ovat TaTrEvoTépols avTois olovTat 
vpnabat. 

VI. Bovdopar b€ col, ébn, @ Lepovien, Ka 
Kelvas Tas evppootvas dnrdoar, doaus eyo 
XpwopLEvos, éT Hy Lovwrns, viv émre0n TUPAVVOS 
eyevouny, aic@avopas OTEPOpEvOS aALTOV. éeyw 
yap cuviy pev WMLKLOT abs MOOMEVOS HOOMEVOLS 
enol, acuvny 6 euauT®, omoTe nouxias émeOv- 
pepo ape, dunyou 6 év cupTociors TONAGKLS pev 
EX pL TOU emirabea bar TavTwy eb Tl Nader ov év 
avo puTrive Bio 7 WY, TOGKLS dé EXPL Tov mbais 
TE Kal Barias Kal opots THY yuxyy ouvyKaTa- 
puryvuvar, TONAEKLS i péex pe KOLTNS * émiOupias 
Enis TE KAL TOV TApOvT wy. pov 6é ameaTépy pat 
pev TAY HOopéevay enol 61a To SovAOVS avTi Pirav 
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despots, they fear that the cities may some day shake 
off the yoke and prove their masters, the vicious on 
account of the licence they enjoy as things are, the 
servile because even they themselves have no desire 
forfreedom? This too, then, is a heavy trouble, in my 
opinion, to see the good in some men, and yet 
perforce to employ others. 

“Furthermore, even a despot must needs love his 
city, for without the city he can enjoy neither safety 
nor happiness. But despotism forces him to find 
fault even with his fatherland. For he has no 
pleasure in seeing that the citizens are stout-hearted 


ae paar mente — An rnc 


and well armed; rather he delights to make the 
foreigners more formidable than the citizens, and 
these he employs as a body-guard. Again, even 
when favourable seasons yield abundance of good 
things, the despot is a stranger to the general joy; 
for the needier the people, the humbler he thinks to 
find them. 

VI. “ But now, Simonides,” he continued, “ I want 
to show you all those delights that were mine when | 
was a private citizen, but which I now find are 
withheld from me since the day I became a despot. 
I communed with my fellows then: they pleased me 
and | pleased them. I communed with myself 
whenever I desired rest. I passed the time in 
carousing, often till I forgot all the troubles of 
mortal life, often till my soul was absorbed in songs 
and revels and dances, often till the desire of sleep 
fell on me and all the company. But now I am cut 
off from those who had pleasure in me, since slaves 








1 «olrtns Hermann : xowns S. with the MSS. 
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EVEL TOUS éTaipous, area Tépn ar Cy avTos TOU 
70€ws exelvous opereiy dta TO prydeniay evopity 
evotav éuol map avTov: peOnu 6é Kab drrvov 

4 opL0Lws évedpa PUACTTOpAL. To 6€ hoBeiacbar pev 
oxov, poReicbar 8 épnuiar, poSeiabar dé adu- 
hakiav, poBeiabat dé kal avTous TOUS puddrrov- 
Tas Kal nt aomwXous exe EOéXeLvy Tepi avTov 
un? wmrrsopéevous ndéws Oeda0ar mas ovK apya- 

5 Néov éoti mpaypa; ert be E€vors pev parrov 4 
Totals mioteverv, BapBapots 5é€ pardrov 7h 
"EdAnowy, émtOupetv 6€ Tos pév édreuGépous Sav- 
Nous exer, TOUS be dovAousS avayKaver Bat Tovey 
éXeuOepous, ov WavTa co. TADTA Soxel Wuxiis uo 

6 doBav Karam em hay mevns TeKunpla eivar; 0 ¥é 
TOL po8os ou povov aYTOS evov Tais uyais 
AumTNpOS é€oTLV, GANA KaL TavTwY ToV noéwy 
cupTrapaKkoNovda@v AUpLEwY YyiyveTat. 

7 Eé &€ xai ov TONE [LK DY EpTretpos él, @ Ze peo- 
vidn, Kat non TOTE TONE LLG parayye mAnovov 
avTeTato, dvapvynoOnre, Tolov peéev Tiva otrov 

71p0d év éxeiv@™ TO X Pov, mobov oe Tia vivo 

8 eK OLE. ola poevTow col TOT 7 Ta AUTENPA, TOL- 
aird éoTl 7a TOV Tuparyey Kal ere deivoTepa’ ov 
yap ef évayTias Lovop, GNA Kal tavtoUev TonXe- 
tous opav voiFovaty ot TUpAvvol. 

9 Tadta 8 dxovoas o Lipavidns vTokaBov 
elev? “Torépev pow doxels évta Aeyev. 0 4p 
TOAELOS poBepov Mev, adr Op.ws, @ ‘lépwr, nets 
ye OTAaV @pev ev oTpaTeta, puraxas mpoxadiaTa- 
pevot Oapparéws Seirvou te Kal brvov Nayxd- 
voev. 

i0 «© Kai. 6 ‘Iépwv én Nal pa Alia, & Yepwvidn: 
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instead of friends are my comrades; | am cut off 
from my pleasant intercourse with them, since I see 
in them no sign of good-will towards me. Drink 


and sleep I avoid as a snare. To fear a crowd, and 4 


yet fear solitude, to fear to go unguarded, and yet 
fear the very men who guard you, to recoil from 
attendants unarmed and yet dislike to see them 
armed—surely that is a cruel predicament! And 
then, to trust foreigners more than citizens, strangers 
more than Greeks, to long to keep free men slaves, 
and id yet be forced _ to make slaves free—do you not 
think that all these are sure tokens of a_ soul 
that is crushed w ith fear?! Fear, you know, is not 
only painful in itself by reason of its presence in the 
soul, but by haunting us even in our pleasures it 


spoils them utterly. 





“If, like me, you are acquainted _ with war, 7 


Siuemes. and ever had the enemy's battle- line 
close in forte of you, call to mind w hat sort of food 
you, ate at that time, and what sort of sleep 
you slept. I tell you, the pains that despots suffer 
are such as you suffered then. Nay, they are still 
more terrible; for despots believe that they see 
enemies not in front alone, but all around them.”’ 

To this Simonides made answer: “ Excellent 
words in part, I grant! War is indeed a fearsome 
thing: nevertheless, Hiero, our way, when we are 
on active service, is this: we post Senines, be guard 
us, and sup and sleep with a good courage.’ 

Then Hiero answered: “No doubt you do, 


1 Cyropaedia, WI. i, 273 
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auTay pev yap mpopuharrovae ol vOpot, OTe 
mept EQUT@r poBobyrat Kal wrép Upav: at 6¢€ 
TUpavvot pia bod pudaxas éxovoey aomep Gepio- 
Tas. Kal det pep Onmrov TOUS gudakas pndev 
ovTw TroLtety SUVacOaL WS TLoTOUS -ElvaL* TLoTOV 
de va Tov YadeTTWTEpoY EvpEly ) TavU TOANOUS 
epyatas Om oLoU Rovner Epryou, adhas Te Kal 
om oTav XpnKaroy pev évexa mapaaty ot purar- 
tovtes, é&7 6 avrois év oniyen Ypove (won 
TrELW AaPetv ATOKTELVATL TOV TUpavvov i) 6ca 
ToNvY Ypovoy duvAdTToVTES Tapa Tov TUpdvYOU 
AapBavovaty. 

“O ebyAwoas MAS, WS TOUS fev irous 
padiota ev Trovety SuvapeOa, Tous & éxOpous 
TaVT OV padtora xetpoupeda, lovee TaD?” oUTwS 
EXEL. pirous pev yap TOS ay VOMLGaLS TOTE 
ev moveiv, OTay ev eds, 6 OTL O Ta TrEloTa NapBa- 
vov Tapa cou Stor” ay as TAXLOTO e& opGan- 
HOV cov yévotTo ; 6 TL yap av tis NaABN Tapa 
Tupdvvou, ovdeis ovdev éauTou vopi ter, Tpiv av 
é&w Tis TOUTOU emeKpaT elas yeunrar. éxO pous 
& av was av pains pudiaTa Tois Tupdvvoss 
efeivar Xetpovabar, éray ev elddavv, ort éyOpot 
aur av elal TAVTES vot TUPAVVOUUEVOL, TOUTOUS be 
pre KaTaKaivey atavTas pate decpevety . olov 
Te 7 Tiveovy ap ETL apger ; GAX eldoras,! Ort 
ex pot elo, TOUTOUS apa pev puratrec Gat 5én 
Kal x pha bas & avrots avayxated bar ; ev O toh 
Kal TOUTO, @ @ Xipwvedy, OTe Kal ods THY TONTOY 
dediact, xarer ais pev avTous CavTas opace, 
Kare os o aroKTEivovaty: Go T€p 7¢ kal im 10s 
ei ayabos pév ein, poBepos S€ 41) avnxeotov Tt 

1 ciddra S, 
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Simonides! For r your sentries have sentries in front 


of them—the laws,—and so they fear for their own 
skins and relieve you of fear. But despots hire their 
guards like harvesters. Now the chief qualification 
required in the guards, I presume, is faithfulness. 
But it is far harder to find_one faithful guard than 


Sr yg 


hundreds of workmen for any kind of work, es- 
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pecially when money supplies the guards, and they 
have it in their power to get far more in a moment 
by assassinating the despot than they receive from 
him for years of service among his guards. 

“ You said that you_envy_us our unrivalled power 
to confer benefits on our friends, and our unrivalled 
success in crushing our enemies. But that is another 
delusion. For how can you possibly feel that you 
benefit friends when you know well that he who 
receives most from you would be delighted to get 
out of your sight as quickly as possible? For, no 
matter “what a man_ has received from a despot, 
nobody regards it as his own, until he is outside 
the giver’s dominion. Or again, how can you say 
that despots more than others are able to crush 
enemies, when they know well that all who are 
subject to their despotism are their enemies and that 
it is impossible to put them all to death or imprison 
them—else who will be left for the despot to rule 
over ?—and, knowing them to be their enemies, they 
must Ketware of them, and, nevertheless, must needs 
make use of them? And I can assure you of this, 
Simonides: when a despot fears any citizen, he is 


reluctant to see him alive, and yet_ reluctant to_put put 
him to death. To illustrate my point, suppose that 
a good horse makes his master afraid that he will 


do him some fatal mischief: the man will feel 
35 
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Toman, XareT@s péev adv tis avTov amoxTetvat 
Sua THY apeTHV, XareTaS de CHVTL yp@ToO, evrAA- 
Bovpevos, py Te GVIKET TOV év Tots KLvOUvOLS 
epydontat. Kal TANG ye KTipata, éca XareTra 
pep XPT “pa S éativ, opotws dwavta AvTEt per 
TOUS KEKTNMEVOUS, Aviet Oe GTANNATT OMEVOS. 
VII. Evel 6€ tadta avtod HKeovoev o Lipwv- 
tons, elev, “Boeken, ebn, @ ‘lépwr, peya Tt elva 
i) TU pL), nS opeyouevoe ot avo pwrrot mdvra ev 
TOvov vmodvovTat, mavra 6€ Kivduvov U UTopmEvoudt. 
Kal UMels, WS EOLKE, TOTAUTA TpayyaTa éxovons, 
oTroca Nevers, Tis Tupavvisos, Gums MPoTET@S 
pepee els QUT, OTWS Tima Ge Kat UanNpEeTaa 
pev buy TUVTES TWAVTA TA T poo TATTOMEVG, am po 
paciats, mepeBrerwoe O€ TAaVTES, DrapiaT @vT aL 
& amo Tov Guxwv o8ay TE TAPAXW PACE, yepal- 
pwc dé Kal hoyous Kat Epyous WavTes ot Ta.povTes 
ael vpas: TowadTa yap 51) Tmovovat Tots Tupavvors 
ot apyouevor kal adXov ovTw ay aeét TLMOVT ES 
TUYXAVOCL. Kal yap pot SoKél, @ ‘lépwv, TOUT 
Stadépecy avip TOV GX\Xwv own, T@ Tepijs Opé- 
yer at. ETT el guTiots ve Kat TOTO Kat brvoes 
Kat adpodiatous wavTa opoiws oecOar GoLKe TH 
faa 7 6é prrorimia ovT év TOS aroryous Snoes 
eupverac our éy amracw avOparrots: ots 0 av 
eupun Tens TE cal émaivov épws, ovToL elow 
HON ot TELaTOY Bev Tov Booxnpatwy diadépovtes, 
avopes bé Kal OUKETL avOpwrot povov yop SopLevot. 
Gare €Hol bev eLKOTWS SoxeiTée TAVTA TaVTAa UTO- 
pévew, & pépete ev TH Tupavpioe, érelrep Tipaa Ge 
Suahepovtws THY dAkwv avOpwrwv. Kal yap 
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reluctant to slaughter him on account of his good 
qualities, andyet his anxiety lest the animalmay work 
some fatal mischief in a moment of danger will make 
him reluctant to keep him alive and use him. Yes, 
and this is equally true of all possessions that are 
troublesome as well as useful: it is painful to 
possess them, and painful to get rid of them.” 
VII. These statements drew from Simonides the 
following reply: ‘A great thing, surely, Hiero, is 
the honour for which men strive so earnestly that they 
undergo any toil and endure any danger to win it! 
And what if despotism brings all those troubles that 
you tell of, yet such men as you, it seems, rush head- 
long into it that you may have honour, that all men 
may carry out your behests in all things without 
question, that the eyes of all may wait on you, that all 
may rise from their seats and make way for you, 
that all in your presence may glorify you by deed 
and word alike. (Such, in fact, is the behaviour of 
subjects to despots and to anyone else who 
happens to be their hero at the moment.) For 
indeed it seems to me, Hiero, that in this man differs 
from other animals—I mean, in this craving for 


- honour. In meat and drink and sleep and love all 


creatures alike seem to take pleasure ; but love of 
honour is rooted neither in the brute beasts nor in 
every human being. But they in whom is implanted 
a passion for honour and praise, these are they who 
differ most_from the beasts of the_field, these are 
accounted men and not mere human beings.1 And 
so, in my opinion, you have good reason for bearing 
all those burdens that despotism lays on you, in that 


you are honoured above all other men. For no 


1 Cyropaedia, I. vi. 25. 
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ovdeuia avOpwrivn idov1 tod Oeiov éeyyuTépw 
Soxel eivar 7  TWepl Tas TLuas Evppoovn. 

5  IIpos tadra 57 eimev o ‘lépwv: ’AXN, @ Le- 
pwvidn, Kai ai tinal TOV TUpavvery Gpotat éepol 
Soxovaty elvat oldtep éyw co. Ta adpodicta OyTA 

6 altav amédet~a. ovTE yap at pi) €E avTidinovv- 
Tw UToupyiat yapiTes uty eSoxouv elvas ovTE 
Ta adbpodicta Ta Biata Hdéa epaivero. waavTws 
Toivuy ovdé ai wToupyiat ai Tapa tav goBov- 

7 pévov Tia elot. Tes yap av dainuev 7 TOUS 
Bia éEaviotapévovs Odxov ba TO TWpav TOUS 
adixobvtas éFavictacBa, % Tos od@v Trapa- 
ywpoovtas Trois Kpeittoae Sea TO TLUaY TOUS aoL- 

8 KobvTas Twapaywpelv; Kal d@pa ye Siddacty a1 
ToAXol TovToLs, Obs pLcovaL, Kal TavTa OTaV 
udrdota dhoBavTat, wy Tt Kaxov br avTav Ta- 
Owatv. adrd\ga TadTa pev oluar Sovrctas epya 
eixoTws dv voullorto: al Oé Tial Enouye SoKovow 

9 ék TOY évaytiwy ToUTOLs yiyverOar. Stay yap av- 
Opwrrot avdpa ryynodpevor evepyetety ixavoy eivat 
Kal amroXavety avTov ayaba voyicaytes éretta 
TOUTOY ava aroma TE Exwoty érrawovvTes Je@vTat 
7 avtov ws olxetov Exactos ayabov éxovTes TE 
Tapaxwpact TOUT® dav Kat DaxwY UTAaVLCTOV- 
Tat pirovvrés Te Kai ur) PoBovpevot Kal oTepavadt 
Kons apeths nal evepyecias évexa nai dwpeiaPar 
eOéXwaw, of avTot obto Euouye Soxovot Tima 
Te TOUTOY GANOGSs, of av ToLadTa bTovpynowor, 

10 Kal 6 tovTwy dkvodpevos typacbat T@ OvTt. Kal 
eywye TOV pev oUTM TLuMpevoY waxapifw: ai- 
cOdvonar yap abtov ove émtBoudevdpevov, adda 
ppovtilomevov, py Te man, kai adoBus Kal 
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- human joy seems to be more nearly akin to that of 
heaven than the gladness which attends upon 
honours.”’ 


ea i ep ee 


them to you. The services of the indifferent 
seemed to us not acts of grace, and favours extorted 
appeared to give no pleasure. And so it is with the 
services proffered by men in fear: they are not 
honours. For how can we say that men who are 
forced to rise from their seats rise to honour their 
oppressors, or that men who make way for their 
superiors desire to honour their oppressors? And as 
for presents, most men offer them to one whom they 
hate, and that too at the moment when they have cause 
to fear some evil at his hands. These acts, I suppose, 
may not unfairly be taken for acts of servility ; but 
honours, I should say, express the very opposite feel- 
ings. For whenever men feel that some person is 
competent to be their benefactor, and come to regard 
him as the fountain of blessings, so that henceforward 
his praise is ever on their lips, everyone of them 
looks, on him as his peculiar blessing, they make 
way for him spontaneously and rise from their seats, 
through love and not through fear, crown him for 
his generosity and beneficence, and bring him freewill 
offerings, these same men in my opinion, honour 
that person truly by such services, and he who is 
accounted worthy of them is honoured in very deed. 
And, for myself, I count him a happy man who is 
honoured thus; for I perceive that, instead of being 
exposed to treason, he is an object of solicitude, 
lest harm befall him, and he lives his life unassailed 
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aveTipGovws kal axwdvves kal evdatnovws Tov 
Biov diayovta: o 86 TUpavvos ws bro TavTwDV 
avOporrav Kataxexpimevos be adixiav atroOvn- 
okey OUTWS, @ Liyeovidn, ev icOe Kal viKTA Kal 
nuépav duayet. 

"Evel 6€ tavdta Travta binxovoev 0 Lupwvridns, 
Kai 7as, bn, @ ‘lépwv, ef ottTws tovnpov éati 
TO Tupavvely Kal TOUTO ov eyvwKas, OvK aTrar- 
NaATTH OUTW pEyaNoUv KaKOU ovTE aU OVTE AdADS 
pev bn ovdels emote éx@v elvat tupavvidos 
ageito, damep atrak éxtTHoaTO; 

"Ore, bn, & Lepwvidn, Kal tTavtn AOMwOTATAY 
éoTiv 1) TUpavvis: ovde yap aTradXaynvat SuvaTov 
auras €or. TOS yap av Tis TOTE eFaprerese 
Tupavvoes 7 Xpnwara exTiveay baous aetreTo 
y dec povs avrTim aa xor Scous 87 éd€o pevoev Y 
6a0US KATEKAVE TOS AY iKavas puxas avTimapa- 
TXoUTO amoQavovyévas ; GAN’ elrrep TWO GdAXO, @ 
Lepovidy, AvowTEnet anayEac ban, ict, én, 
6tt Tupavve Evyarye evpioke padiora TobTO Avo t- 
TENOUY TOLno a. pave yap avUT@ ovTE Exe OUTE 
catabéabat TA KaKa AVELTENEL. 

VIII. Kai o Sipevidns brorxaBov eirev: “AdAA 
70 ev voV, @ ‘Téepay, ab Upws Exel o€ TpOS 
THD Tupavyioa ov Gavyatw, éretrep éenOupav 
prretobar vm av Oporreov epmoo@y Gol TOUTOU 
vopilers avrny elvae. éy@ wevtot Eve pot doxk@ 
dtddEat oe, @S TO apxew ovdev ATOKWAVEL TOU 
pireiabar, GNA Kal TEOVERTEL ve TIS iStwretas. 
eT LT KOTODYTES dé avTo ei oUTMS EXEL pnjrroo exeivo 
OKOT OLED, el Ota TO petCov dvvac bat 0 apxov 
kal yapitecbar wreiw Suvait’ dv, add ay ta 
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by fear and malice and danger, and enjoys unbroken 
happiness. But what is the despot’s lot? I tell 
you, Simonides, he lives day and night like one 
condemned by the judgment of all men to die for his 
wickedness.” 

When Simonides had listened to all this he asked : 
so vile, and this is your verdict, that you do not rid 
yourself of so great_an evil, and that none other, 
for that matter, who has once acquired it, ever yet 
surrendered despotic power?” 

‘“‘Simonides,’ said he, “this is the crowning 
misery of despotic power, that it cannot even be 


got rid of. For how could any despot ever find 


hee 


he has inflicted? Or how could he forfeit a life 
for every man whom he has put to death? Ah, 
Simonides,” he cried, “if_it profits any man_to 
hang himself, know what my finding is: a despot 
has most to gain by it, since he alone can neither 
keep nor lay down his troubles with profit.” 

VIII. “ Well, Hiero,” retorted Simonides, “ I 
am not surprised that you are out of heart with 
despotism for the moment, since you hold that it 
cuts you off from gaining the affection of mankind, 
which vou covet. Nevertheless, I think I can show. 
you_that rule so far from being a bar to popularity, 
actually has the advantage of a citizen’s life. In 
trying to discover whether this is so, let us for 
the time being pass over the question whether 
the ruler, because of his greater power,-is able to 
‘confer more favours. Assume that the citizen and 
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60a TOL@GLY O TE LOLWTNS KAL 6 TUPAVVOS, évVOEL, 
ToTEpos peitw wrod TOV iowy KTaTAL yapLD. 

"ApEopat 6€ co. amo TOY pLKpoTUTeY Tapa- 
Secypdtwov. id@v yap mpeTov mpoteiTaTw TLVa 
PirtK@s 6 TE ApYwv Kat oO idiwTns. év TOvTw 
THhv ToTépov mpoapnaw padrdov evdpaive Tov 
axovaavta vopiters; 16. 67 éeraivecdvtwev ap- 
dhotépwy Tov avTov Tov motépov Soxels ematvor 
éEixvetcOar parrov ets evppocuvnv; Ovaas de 
TLULNTATO EXATEPOS' THY Tapa ToTépov TupeHD 
peilovos av ydpitos SoKxeis TuyXdve ; Kdpvovta 
Geparevadtwcav opoiws: ovKotv Todt aadés, 
67 al ato TaV SuvatwTtatwv OepaTretar Kat Yapav 
éutrotovar peylatny; Sotrwaav 67 Ta laa’ av 
Kal év TovT@ cadés, OTL at ato TOV duvaTwTa- 
TMV Huloerar YaplTes TAéOV 7) OAOY TO Tapa TOD 
iswtov Swpnpa Svvavtar; GAN Eporye Soxet 
Kal é€x Oey Ti Tis Kal yapis cupTapéeTred Oat 
avdpl dpyovTt. un yap Ott KadALova Trove’ avdpa, 
ANAG Kal TOV avTov TovTOV Hotov DewucOa Te 
OTav adpyn t Stav idtwtevyn Svareyopevoi Te aya- 
NoueOa Tois mpoTeTLUnuévots wadroV 7 ToOls eK 
Tod icov Huiv ovat. Kal pny Tratdixd ye, év ols 
8 Kal od padioTa KaTEepépo THY TUpavvida, 
KLgTAa bev yYhpas apyovtos ducyeEpaiver, iKLoTA 
S aloyos, mpos bv adv tuyydvy opsd@v, TovTOV’ 
bTodoyileTat. avTo yap TO TeTLUAGOaL padtoTa 
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the despot act alike, and consider which of the two 
wins the greater measure of gratitude from the same 
actions. 

“You shall have the most trifling examples to 
begin with. First, suppose that two men greet 
someone with a friendly remark on seeing him. 
One is a ruler, the other a citizen. In this 
ease which greeting, do you think, is the more 
delightful to the hearer? Or again, both commend 
the same man. Which commendation, do you 
think, is the more welcome? Suppose that each 
does the honours when he offers sacrifice. Which 
invitation, think vou, will be accepted with the 
more sincere thanks? Suppose they are equally 
attentive to a sick man. _ Is it not obvious that 
the attentions of the mightiest bring most comfort 
to the patient? Suppose they give presents of 
equal value. Is it not clear in this case too that 
half the number of favours bestowed by the mightiest 
count for more than the whole of the plain citizen’s 
gift?) Nay, tomy way of thinking, even the gods 
cause a peculiar honour and favour to dance atten- 
dance on a great ruler. For not only does rule 
add dignity of presence to a man, but we find 
more pleasure in the sight of that man when he 
is a ruler than when he is a mere citizen, and we take 
more pride in the conversation of those who rank 
above us than in that of our equals. And 
favourites, mark you, who were the subject of your 
bitterest complaint against despotism, are not 
offended by old age in a ruler, and take no account 
of ugliness in the patron with whom they happen 
to be associated. For high rank in itself is a most 
striking embellishment to the person: it casts a 
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OUVETTIKOT MEL, WATE TA pev SvaKEPH apavicer, 
ta O€ Kaha Lam potepa davapaivery. OTTOTE YE 
puny €x Tov iow UTOUpYyNUaTov petCovev 
Xapirov Upels TUYXAVETE, TOS ouK érreduy ye 
Umels TOANaTAdoLA mev StaTTpaTToVTEs wperely 
duvna0e, modXaTAUdGLa Sé SwpetcGar Eynre, 
Uuas Kal modu pmadXov direicbar TaY tdiwTav 
T poonKel ; 

Kai 0 ‘Iépwv evdds TohaBwv, "Ort vy A’, 
Edn, @ Lipovidn, Kal e€ Ov amexPavovtar av- 
Iporrot, HUAS TOA TAELM TOV LOT BY avayKn 
eri Tpaypateved lat. T PAKTEOY pév Ye XPNLATA, 
él pédAopEY éFeu damavay els Ta d€ovTa, avay- 
KaaTEéOY O€ pudarrey dca deltat dura, KO- 
AaaTEeov 6€ TOUS adixous, Kw@AUTEOY b€ TOUS 
uSpilery Bovrouevous, Kat OTaV ye TaXOUS KaLpos 
TapacTy n Teo h kata Odratrav éEoppacba., 
OUK eT LT peTrTEOV Tots pacioupyobaty. étt 6€ 
picOodopwv péev avdpl TUpavye def’ toutov 6é 
Bapurepov popnpua ovdev care Tols ToAiTAaLs. ov 
yap TUPaVVoLs icotupias,: dAXa mreEovetLas Evexa 
voutCovar TOUTOUS Tpeper Gar. 

IX. II pos Tavta On) TAAL elev 0 Di pcovidns* 
"AAN OT WS eV ov TavTwY TOVTWY éTLMEANTEOD, 
@ ‘Tepav, ou eyo. emeue heat HEvTOL OL d0- 
Kodaw al per mavy Tpos exOpav ayew, ai oe 
Tavu dca yapitwv Elva. TO pev yap diddcKew 
& éott BéXTICOTA Kal TOV KaANLGTA TaUTA 
éEepyalopevoy éraively Kal Timav, aiTn per 


, icoriplas of an inferior MS. is doubtless a conjecture. 
S. gives icorluovs with B and a later hand in A. The 
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shade over anything repulsive in him and shows up 
his best features in a high light. Moreover, inas- 7 
much as equal services _ ‘rendered by you rulers are 
rewarded with deeper gratitude, surely, when you 


_—— Ae 


have the power of doing far more for others by 


your | activities, an and ican lavish - ‘far more gifts on 
them, it is natural that you should be much more 
deeply loved than_private citizens.” 

Hiero instantly rejoined : 3 Indeed it is not so, 8 
Simonides ; for we are forced to engage far ‘oftener 
than private citizens in transactions that. make men 
hated. Thus, we must extort money in order to 9 
find the cash to pay for what we want: we must 
compel men to guard whatever needs protection : 
we must punish wrongdoers; we must check those 
who would fain wax insolent ; and when a crisis arises 
that calls for the immediate despatch of forces by 
land and sea, we must see that there is no dilly-dally- 
ing. Further, a great despot must needs have mer- 10 
cenaries; and no burden presses _more_heavily_on 
the citizens than that, since they believe that these 
troops are maintained not in the interests of 


equality, but for the despot’s personal ends.’’ 

IX. In answer to this Simonides said: “Well, 
Hiero, I do not deny that all these matters must 
receive attention. But I should divide _a_ ruler’s 
activities into two classes, those that lead inevitably 
to unpopularity, and those that are greeted with 


thanks. The duty of teaching the people what 2 


oie. t 


. things are best, and of dispensing praise and 


honour to those who accomplish the same most 





original reading in A was iodrimos. The best conjecture is 
still riuijs. 
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n €mepércca Sia Yapitwv ryiyverau, To 8€ Tov 
evdetas TL movowvTa Nowdopet TE Ka. avaryxatew 
kat Enurovv Kal Kordlev, tavta 8 avdyen 
dc’ amexGeias  padrAov yiyverOar. eyo ovv 
gynut avdpi apyovtTse tov péev avayens Sedpevov 
aAXoLS MpoagtaKkTéov eiva KordLev, To S€ Ta 
adra amod.bovat de aurov TounTeov. as dé 
tabra KANOS EXEL, paptupel Ta ylyvoueva. Kal 
yap éTav Xopous npiv Bovrwpeda aywvritecOar, 
aOha Mev O dpxov mpori navy, a pot teu dé 
avTous T pOOTETAKTAL Yopynyots Kab arrows &- 
SacKkew Kal avayxnv wpoctiOévar Tois évdeads TE 
Tovovalwv. ovxovv evOus év rovTois TO pev emi- 
yapt dia TOU apxovrTos éyéveto, Ta 8 avtituTa 
du dd\Xwv. TL oY KwWAVEL KaL TaAAa TA TOMTLKG 
ovTws wepaiverOar ; SinpnvtTar péev yap dmracat ai 
ToAEls ai pev KaTa hurds, ai b€ KaTAa pmopas, ai 
5é KaTa Aoyous, Kal apyovtes ef’ ExdoTw pépeEt 
éheatikaciv. ovKodv él TIS KaL TOVTOLS WaTEP 
Tois yopots aOAa mpotiGein Kai evorrrAias Kal 
evtakias Kal immixhs Kal adxKhs THY év TorAgu@ 
Kal duxacoavurns THS ev Tos TuUBoAaiors, EiKds Kal 
tabra mavTa bua pedovixtay EVTOVOS aoKeia Oar. 
kal vai pa Aia OPH@VTO y av Oarrov Grrot déot 
TULAS operyouevor Kal Xpnpara darrov ela péporen, 
OTOTE TOUTOV KaLpos Ein, Kal TO TaYTOY YE xpn- 
ciuwtatov, Hxiota dé etOtopévov dva dirovixias 
mpattecOa, n Yyewpyia avtTn av moAv émcdoin, 


1 ry wey Thalheim: 7d wey MSS.: 7d pev rdw S., after 
Stephanus. 
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efficiently, is a form of activity that is greeted with 
thanks. The duty of pronouncing censure, using 
coercion, inflicting pains and penalties on those who 
come short in any respect, is one that must of 
necessity give rise téa certain amount of unpopularity. 
Therefore my sentence is that a great ruler show's: 
require to be coerced, and should reserve to pOVHiEElE 
the privilege of awarding the prizes. The excel- 
lence of this arrangement is established by daily 
Saee cine Thus, when we want to have a 1 choral 
mpetition, the ruler offers prizes, but the task of 
CADE the choirs is delegated _to choir-masters, 
and others have the task of training them and 
coercing those who come short in any respect. 
Obviously, then, in this case, the pleasant part falls 
to the ruler, the disagreeables fall to others. Why, 
then, should not all 1 other public affairs be | managed 
on this principle ? > For all oun Dees are divided 
into parts—‘tribes, ‘wards,’ ‘unions, as the 
case may be—and every one of these parts is subject 
to its appointed ruler. If, then, the analogy of the 
choruses were followed and prizes were offered to 
these parts for excellence of equipment, good 
discipline, horsemanship, courage in the field and 
fair dealing in business, the natural outcome would 
be competition, and consequently an earnest en- 
deavour to improve in all these respects too. And 
as a matter of course, with the prospect of reward 
there would be more despatch in starting for the 
appointed place, and greater promptitude in the 
payment of war taxes, whenever occasion required. 
Nay, agriculture itself, most useful of all occupa- 
tions, but just the one in which the spirit of 
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4 tay ‘ lay 
10 oxees apyotto. ws 6€ cuvEedovTe EiTTELY, EL Kal 
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\ 7 3 \ v ef if > U > 
KaTa TavTa éugaves ein, OTL Oo ayabov Tt eion- 
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YOUMEVOS OVK aTiunTos EaTal, TOANOUS AY Kal 
Tovto efoppnoeiey Epyov ToteicaPat TO oKoTeEtVy 
> / Y oe ~” \ ” 3 
Te ayatov. Kat OTay ye TOAXOIS TEpL TOY wohe- 
, / > / e / , ral \ 
ALLOY MEAN, avayKn EevplaKxecBai Te wadAOV Kal 

emiTenciaOat. 
nA 6 ¢ ‘ a 
Ki d6€ poBet, & ‘léowy, wn év moddAols dOrwv 
f 
mpoTieuevwyv  rrodrdal Samdvar yiyvwrvta, év- 
/ 
VOnoOV, OTL OUK EoTLY eEwTropevpaTAa uUatTENEC- 
~ e al 
Tepa 7) Goa avOpwrot GOAwv wvoivTat. opas év 
ral ~ ~“ > “ 
iMTLKOLS KAL YUMVEKOLS KAL YopNyLKOIs ay@ou ws 
\ % ‘4 4 \ \ f 
puxpa Ora peyaras Oarravas Kai ToNOUS TrOVOUS 
\ > , 3 4 2 , 
xal jToAAas émiperetas eEayetat avOpwtror ; 
a f 
X. Kal o ‘Iépwy elev’ "AdXG tadta pév, @ 
> 6 A } “~ f . \ de ya 
tuwvidn, KAA@S pot OoKeEls Aeyerv’ Trepl b€ TOV 
3 “~ \ ~ $ 
picOodopwv Eves Te evTrelv, ws un pucetcOar St 
1 mpotiGepevwy Cobit: mporedesuerwy S. with the MSS. 
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competition is conspicuous by its absence, would 
make great progress if prizes were offered for the 
farm or the village that can show the _ best 
cultivation, and many good results would follow 
for those citizens who threw themselves vigorously 


into this occupation. For apart from the consequent 8 


increase in the revenues, sobriety far more commonly 
goes with industry; and remember, vices rarely 


flourish among the fully employed. If commerce 9 


also brings g gain to a city, the award of honours for 
diligence in “business would attract a larger number 
to a commercial career. And were it ‘made clear 
that the discovery of some way of raising revenue 
without hurting anyone will also be rewarded, this 
field of research too would not be unoccupied. In 
a word, once it becomes clear in every department 
that any good suggestion will not go unrewarded, 


nee ema ce: —aerene a 


many will be ‘encouraged by that knowledge to 
apply themselves to some promising form of 
investigation, And when there is a wide-spread 
interest in useful subjects, an increase of discovery 
and achievement is bound to come. 

‘In case you fear, Hiero, that the cost of offering 
prizes for many subjects may prove heavy, you 
should_ reflect that no_commodities are cheaper 
than those that are bought for_a prize. Think of 
the large sums that men are induced to spend on 
horse-races, gymnastic and choral competitions, and 
the long course of training and practice they 
undergo for the sake of a paltry prize.” 

X. “ Well, Simonides,” said Hiero, “I think you 
are right in saving that. But what about the 
mercenaries? Can _you tell me how to employ 
them without incurring unpopularity? Or do you 
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say that a ruler, once he becomes popular, will have 
no further need of a bodyguard ?”’ 


‘“No, no, he will need them, of course,” said 2 _ 


Simonides. “For I know that some human beings 
are like horses—the more they get what they want, 
the more unruly they are apt to become. The way 3 
to manage men like that is to put the fear of the 
bodyguard into them. And as for the gentlemen, 
you can probably confer greater benefits on them by 
employing mercenaries than by any other means. 
For I presume that you maintain the force primarily 4 
to protect yourself. But masters have often been 
murdered by their slaves. If therefore the first 
duty enjoined on the mercenaries were to act as 
the bodyguard of the whole community and render 
help to all, in case they got wind of any such - 
intention—there are black sheep in every fold, as 
we all know—I say, if they were under orders to 
guard the citizens as well as the depot, the citizens 
would know that this is one service rendered to 
them by the mercenaries. Nor is this all: for 5 
naturally the mercenaries would also be able to 
give fearlessness and security in the fullest measure 
to the labourers and cattle in the country, and the 
benefit would not be confined to your own estates, 
but would be felt up and down the countryside. 
Again, they are competent to afford the citizens 6 
leisure for attending to their private affairs by 
guarding the vital positions. Besides, should an 
enemy plan a secret and sudden attack, what 
handier agents can be found for detecting or pre- 
venting their design than a standing force, armed 
and organized? Or once more, when the citizens go 
campaigning, what is more useful to them than mer- 
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cenaries? For these are, as a matter of course, the 
readiest to bear the brunt of toil and danger and 
watching. And must not those who possess a 
standing force. _impose on border states a_ strong 
desire for peace? For nothing equals an organized 
body of men, whether for protecting the property of 
friends or for thwarting the plans of enemies. 
Further, when the citizens _get it into their heads 
that these troops do no harm to the | innocent and 


Aeatcerhcf—n  m— 


hold the would-be malefactor i in check, come _ cos the 


sien cee ae antec cc oa 


rescue of the wronged, care for r the. ‘citizens and 
shield them from danger, : surely they are bound to 
pay the cost of them with a right good-will. At At 
all events they keep guards in their homes for less 
important objects than these. 

XI. ‘(Nor should you hesitate to draw on your 
private property, Hiero, for for the common good. For in 
my opinion the sums that a great despot spends on 
the city are more truly necessary expenses than the 
money he spends on himself. But let us go into 
details. First, which do you _suppose_is_ likely to 
bring you more credit, to own a palace adorned with 
priceles s objects of art, or to have the whole city 
garnished with walls "and | temples s and verandahs 
and market-places and harbours? Which will make 
you look more terrible to the enemy, to dazzle all 
beholders with your own glittering ‘panoply, or to 
present the whole of your people in goodly armour? 
Which plan, think you, will yield revenues more 
abounding, to keep only your own capital employed, 
or to contrive to bring the capital of all the citizens 





1 gaordo: rests on the authority of Pollux: wapacrda 
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into employment? And what about the breeding 5 


of chariot horses, commonly considered the noblest 
and grandest business in the world? By which 
method do you think you_will gain most credit for 
that, if you out-do all other Greeks in the number 


SSS eee te a ee 


of teams you breed and send to the festivals, or if 


wae er a ea ed 


the greatest n - number of breeders and the greatest 
number of competitors : are drawn from your city ? 


And how is the nobler victory gained, by the excel- 
lence of your team, or by the prosperity of the 








city of which you are the head? Indeed my own 6 


opinion is that it is not even seemly for a great despot 
to compete with private citizens. For your victory 
would excite envy rather than admiration, on the 
ground that many estates supply the money that 
you spend, and no defeat would be greeted with 





so much ridicule as yours. I tell you, Hiero, 7 


you have to compete with other heads of states, 
and if you cause your state to surpass theirs in 
prosperity, be well assured! that you are the victor 
in the noblest and grandest competition in the 


world. And in the first place you will forthwith 8 


have secured just what you really want, the affection 
of your subjects. Secondly, your victory will not 
be proclaimed by one herald’s voice, but all the 


world will tell of your virtue. The observed of 9 


all observers’ eyes, you will be a hero, not only to 
private citizens, but to many states: you will be 
admired not only in your home, but in public among 
all men. And you will be free to go wherever you 
choose, so far as safety is concerned, to see the 
sights, and equally free to enjoy them in your 

1 But e% fof is not right. All the MSS. have ed éce:, 
which perhaps conceals evdainwy goer, vou will be happy, 
being the victor.” 
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1 Weiske indicates a lacuna here: S, does not. 
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home; for you will have a throng of aspirants before 
you, some eager to display something wise or beautiful 
or good, others longing to serve you. Everyone 
present will be an ally, everyone absent will long 
to see you. 

“Thus you will be not only the loved, but the 
adored ‘of mankind. You will need not to court 
the fair, but to listen patiently to their suit. -nxiety 
for your welfare will fall not on yourself, but 
on others. You will have the willing obedience of 
your subjects; you will mark their unsolicited care 
for you; and should any danger arise, you will find 
in them not merely allies, but champions and 
zealots.1 Accounted worthy of many giits, and at 
no loss for some man of goodwill with whom to 
share them, you will find all rejoicing in your good 
fortune, all fighting for your interests, as though 
they were their own. And all the riches in the 
houses of your friends will be yours in fee. 

“Take heart then, Hiero ; enrich your friends, for 
so you will enrich yourself. Exalt the state, for so 
you will deck yourself with power. 








count the fatherland your estate, the citizens your 
comrades, friends your own children, your sons 
possessions dear as life. And try to surpass all these 
in deeds of kindness. For if you out-do vour friends 
in kindness, it is certain that your enemies will not 
be able to resist vou. 

And if you do all these things, rest assured that 
you will be possessed of the fairest and most blessed 
possession in the world; for none will be jealous 
of your happiness.” 

+ Or ‘champions full of zeal.’ The «ai is not free from 
suspicion. 

| 
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I. I know how difficult it is to write an appreciation 
of Agesilaus that shall be worthy of his virtue and 


glory. Nevertheless the attempt must be made. \ 


For it would not be seemly that so good a man, Just 
because of his perfection, should receive no tributes 
of praise, however inadequate. 

Now concerning his high birth what greater and 
nobler could be said than this, that even to-day the 
line of his descent from Heracles! is traced through 
the roll of his ancestors, and those no simple citizens, 
but kings and sons of kings? Nor are they open to 
the reproach that though they were kings, they ruled 
over a petty state. On the contrary, as their family 
is honoured above all in their fatherland, so is their 
state glorious above all in Greece; thus they are 
not first in the second rank, but leaders in a com- 
munity of leaders. On one account his fatherland 
and his family are worthy to be praised together, 
for never at any time has the state been moved by 
jealousy of their pre-eminence to attempt the over- 
throw of their government, and never at any time 
have the kings striven to obtain greater powers than 
were conferred on them originally at their succession 
tothethrone. For this reason, while no other govern- 
ment—democracy, oligachy, despotism or kingdom— 


1 Agesilaus was twenty-fifth in line of descent from 
Heracles (Herodotus, vit. 131; Plutarch, Lycurgus, ¢. 1; 
Agesilaus, c. i). 
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ean lay claim to an unbroken existence, this kingdom 
alone stands fast continually. 

However, there are not wanting signs that even 
before his reign began Agesilaus was deemed w orthy 
to be king. ’For on the death of King Agis there 
was a struggle for the throne between ‘Leoty chidas, 
as the son of Agis, and Agesilaus, as the son of 
Archidamus. The state decided in favour of Agesi- 
laus, judging him to be the more eligible in point 
of birth and character alike. Surely to have 
been pronounced worthy of the highest privilege 
by the best men in the mightiest state is proof 
sufficient of his virtue, at least before he began to 
reign. 

I will now give an account of the achievements 
of his reign, for I believe that his deeds will throw 
the clearest light on his qualities. 

Now Agesilaus was still a young man! when he 
gained the throne. He had been buta short time in 
power when the news leaked out that the king of the 
Persians was assembling a great navy and army for 
an attack on the Greeks. While the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies were considering the 
matter, Agesilaus declared, that if they would give 
him thirty Spartans, two thousand newly enrolled 
citizens, and a contingent of six thousand allies, he 
would cross to Asia and try to effect a peace, or, in 
case the barbarian wanted to fight, would keep him 
so busy that he would have no time for an attack 
on the Greeks. His eagerness to pay back the 
Persian in his own coin for the former invasion of 
Greece, his determination to wage an offensive 


| He was over forty ; but see the Introduction. 
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rather than a defensive war, and his wish to make 
the enemy pay for it rather than the Greeks, were 
enough to arouse an immediate and widespread 
enthusiasm for his project. But what appealed most 
to the imagination was the idea of entering on a 
struggle not to save Greece, but to subdue Asia. 

And what of his strategy after he had received 
the army and had sailed out? A simple narrative of 
his actions will assuredly convey the clearest im- 
pression of it. This, then, was his first act in Asia. 
Tissaphernes had sworn the following oath to 
Agesilaus: “ If you will arrange an armistice to last 
until the return of the messengers whom I[ will send 
to the King, I will do my utmost to obtain indepen- 
dence for the Greek cities in Asia” ; and Agesilaus 
on his part had sworn to observe the armistice 
honestly, allowing three months for the transaction. 
What followed? Tissaphernes forthwith broke his 
oath, and instead of arranging a peace, applied to the 
King for a large army in addition to that which he 
had before. As for Agesilaus, though well aware of 
this, he none the less continued to keep the armistice. 
I think, therefore, that here we have his first noble 
achievement. By showing up Tissaphernes as a per- 
jurer, he made him distrusted everywhere; and, 
contrariwise, by proving himself to be a man of his 
word and true to his agreements, he encouraged all, 
Greeks and barbarians alike, to enter into an 
agreement with him whenever he wished it. 

The arrival of the new army emboldened Tissa- 
phernes tosend an ultimatum to Agesilaus, threaten- 
ing war unless he withdrew from Asia; and the 
allies and the Lacedaemonians present made no 
concealment of their chagrin, believing that the 
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strength of Agesilaus was weaker than the Persian 
king’s armament. But Agesilaus with a beaining 
face bade the envoys of Tissaphernes inform their 
master that he was profoundly grateful to him for 
his perjury, by which he had. gained the hostility 
of the gods for himself and had made them allies of 
’ the Greeks. Without a moment’s delay he gave 
the word to his troops to pack up in preparation for 
a campaign, and warned the cities that lay on the 
lines of march to Caria to have their markets ready 
stocked. He advised by letter the Greeks of Ionia, 
the Aeolid and the Hellespont, to send their 
contingents for the campaign to his headquarters at 
Ephesus. 

Now Tissaphernes reflected that Agesilaus was 
without cavalry, while Caria was a difficult country 
for mounted men, and he thought that Agesilaus was 
wroth with him on account of his deceit. Concluding, 
therefore, that his estate in Caria was the real object 
of the coming attack, he sent the whole of his infantry 
across to that district and took his cavalry round 
into the plain of the Maeander, confident that he 
could ride down the Greeks before they reached 
the country where cavalry could not operate. But 
instead of marching on Caria, Agesilaus forthwith 
turned round and made for Phrygia. Picking up the 
various forces that met him on the route, he proceeded 
to reduce the cities and captured a vast quantity 
of booty by sudden attacks. 

This achievement also was thought to be a proof 
of sound generalship, that when war was declared and 
cozening in consequence became righteous and fair 
dealing, he showed Tissaphernes to be a child at 
deception. It was thought, too, that he made shrewd 
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use of this occasion to enrich his friends. For the 18 


accumulation of plunder was so great that things were 
selling for next to nothing. So he gave his friends 
the word to buy, saying that he was shortly going 
down to the coast with his army.) The auctioneers 
were ordered to have a schedule made of the prices 
obtained and to give delivery of the goods. Thus 
without capital outlay, and without any loss to the 
treasury, all his friends made a prodigious amount 
of money. Further, whenever deserters offered to 
give information where plunder might be taken, 
they naturally went tothe king. In such a case 
he took care that the capture should be effected by 
his friends, so that they might at one and the same 
time make money and add to their laurels. The 
iminediate result was that he had many ardent 
suitors for his friendship. 

Recognizing that a country plundered and de- 
populated could not long support an army, whereas 
an inhabited and cultivated land would yield inex- 
haustible supplies, he took pains not only to crush 
his enemies by force, but also to win them over by 
gentleness. He would often warn his men not to 
punish their prisoners as criminals, but to guard 
them as human beings; and often when shifting 
camp, if he noticed little children, the property of 
merchants, left behind—many merchants offered 
children for sale because they thought they would 
not be able to carry and feed them*—he looked 
after them too, and had them conveyed to some 
place of refuge. Again, he arranged that prisoners 


1 Where the goods would be re-sold at a profits 


2 The dealers often failed to find a buyer and consequently 


abandoned these captured children, 
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of war who were too old to accompany the army 
were to be looked after, that they might not fall a 
prey to dogs or wolves. It thus came about that he 
won the goodwill not only of those who heard of 
these facts, but even of the -prisoners themselves. 
In his settlement with the cities that he won over, 
he invariably excused them from all servile duties 
and required only such obedience as freemen owe to 
their rulers; and by his clemency he made himself 
master of fortresses impregnable to assault. 

However, since a campaign in the plains was im- 
possible even in Phrygia, owing to Pharnabazus’ 
cavalry, he decided that he must raise a mounted 
force, if he was to avoid continually running away 
from the enemy. He therefore enrolled the 
wealthiest men in all the cities thereabouts as 
breeders of horses, and issued a proclamation that 
anyone who supplied a horse and arms and an 
efficient man should be exempt from personal service. 
In this way he brought it about that every one of 
them carried out these requirements with the zeal 
of a man in quest of someone to die in his stead. 
He also specified cities that were to furnish con- 
tingents of cavalry, feeling sure that from the horse- 
breeding cities riders proud of their horsemanship 
would be forthcoming. This again was considered 
an admirable stroke on his part, that no sooner had 
he raised his cavalry than it became a powerful 
body ready for action. 

At the first sign of spring? he collected the whole 
of his forces at Ephesus. With a view to their 
training he offered prizes for the cavalry squadron 
that rode best, and for the company of heavy in- 


1 395 B.O, 
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fantry that reached the highest level of physical fit- 
ness. He also offered prizes to the targeteers and 
the archers who showed the greatest efficiency in their 
particular duties. Thereupon one might see every 
gymnasium crowded with the men exercising, the 
racecourse thronged with cavalrymen riding, and the 
javelin-men and archers shooting at the mark. 
Indeed he made the whole city in which he was 
quartered a sight to see. For the market was full 
of arms and horses of all sorts on sale, and the 
coppersmniths, carpenters, workers in iron, cobblers, 
and painters were all busy making weapons of war, 
so that you might have thought that the city was 
really a war factory. And an inspiring sight it 
would have been to watch Agesilaus and all his 
soldiers behind him returning garlanded from the 
gymnasium and dedicating their garlands to 
Artemis. For where men reverence the gods, train 
themselves in warfare and practise obedience, 
there you surely find high hopes abounding. More- 
over, believing that contempt for the enemy would 
kindle the fighting spirit, he gave instructions to 
his heralds that the barbarians captured in the raids 
should be exposed for sale naked. So when his 
soldiers saw them white because they never stripped, 
and fat and lazy through constant riding in 
carriages, they believed that the war would be 
exactly like fighting with women. 

He also gave notice to the troops that he would 
immediately lead them by the shortest route to the 
most fertile parts of the country, so that he might 
at once find them preparing themselves in body and 
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mind for the coming struggle. Tissaphernes, how- 
ever, believed that in saying this he meant to 
deceive him again, and that now he would really 
invade Caria. Accordingly he sent his infantry 
across into Caria as before, -and_ stationed his 
cavalry in the plain of the Maeander. But 
Agesilaus did not play false: in accordance with 
his notice he marched straight to the neighbour- 
hood of Sardis; and for three days his route lay 
through a country bare of enemies, so that he 
supplied his army with abundance of provisions. 
On the fourth day the enemy’s cavalry came up. 
Their leader told the officer in command of the 
baggage-train to cross the river Pactolus and encamp. 
The cavalry, meantime, catching sight of the Greek 
camp-followers plundering i in scattered bands, killed 
a large number of them. On noticing this, Agesilaus 
ordered his cavalry to go to their help. The Persians 
in turn, seeing the supports coming, gathered in a 
mass and confronted them with the full strength 
of their horse. Then Agesilaus, realising that the 
enemy’s infantry was not yet up, while he had all 
his resources on the spot, thought the moment was 
come to join battle if he could. Therefore, after 
offering sacrifice, he led forward the battle line 
immediately against the opposing cavalry, the heavy 
infantrymen of ten years service having orders to 
run to close quarters with the enemy, while the 
targeteers were to lead the advance at the double. 
He also sent word to the cavalry to attack in the 
knowledge that he himself was following with the 
whole army. The charge of the cavalry was met by 
the flower of the Persians: but as soon as the full 
weight of the attack fell on them, they swayed, and 
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1 The text as corrected by Reiske and Schneider: ré 


érevOepouv diaxpvouevovs S.: TE eAEvOEpodv rovs (or Tous) 
dtaxpivouevovs MSS, 
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some were cut down immediately in the river, while 
the rest fled. The Greeks followed up their success 
and captured their camp. The targeteers naturally 
fell to pillaging; but Agesilaus drew the lines of his 
camp round so as to enclose the property of all, 
friends and foes alike.4 

On hearing that there was confusion among the 
enemy, because everyone put the blame for what had 
happened on his neighbour, he advanced forthwith 
on Sardis. There he began burning and pillaging 
the suburbs, and meantime issued’a proclamation 
calling on those who wanted freedom to join his 
standard, and challenging any who claimed a right 
to Asia to seek a decision between themselves and 
the liberators by an appeal to arms. As no one 
came out to oppose him, he prosecuted the 
campaign henceforward in complete confidence: 
he beheld the Greeks, compelled erstwhile to 
cringe, now honoured by their oppressors; caused 
those who arrogantly claimed for themselves the 
honours paid to the gods to shrink even from 
looking the Greeks in the face; rendered the 
country of his friends inviolate, and stripped the 
enemy’s country so thoroughly that in two years he 
consecrated to the god at Delphi more than two 
hundred talents as tithe. 

But the Persian king, believing that Tissaphernes 
was responsible for the bad turn in his affairs, sent 
down Tithraustes and beheaded Tissaphernes. After 
this the outlook became still more hopeless for the 
barbarians, while Agesilaus received large accessions 


1 i.e. he intrenched. 
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1 In the market at Sparta. The Five Ephors sat there 
daily, and it was in their power to censure the kings. 
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of strength. For all the nations of the empire sent 
embassies seeking his friendship, and the desire for 
freedom caused many to revolt to him, so that not 
Greeks alone, but many barbarians also now acknow- 
ledged the leadership of Agesilaus. | 

His-‘conduct at this juncture also merits unstinted 
admiration. ‘Though ruler of countless cities on the 
mainland, and master of islands—for the state had 
now added the fleet to his command—becoming 
daily more famous and more powerful; placed in a 
position to make what use he would of his many 
opportunities; and designing and expecting to 
crown his achievements by dissolving the empire 
that had attacked Greece in the past: he suppressed 
all thought of these things, and as soon as he 
received a request from the home government to 
come to the aid of his fatherland, he obeyed the 
call of the state, just as though he were standing 
in the Ephors’ palace! alone before the Five, thus 
showing clearly that he would not take the whole 
earth in exchange for his fatherland, nor new-found 
friends for old, and that he scorned to choose base 
and secure gains rather than that which was right 
and honourable, even though it was dangerous. 

Throughout the time that he remained in his 
command, another achievement of his showed beyond 
question how admirable was his skill in kingcraft. 
Having found al} the cities that he had gone out 
to govern rent by faction in conSequence of the 
political disturbances that followed on the collapse 
of the Athenian empire, he brought it about by the 
influence of his presence that the communities lived 
in unbroken harmony and prosperity without re- 
course to banishment or executions. Therefore the 
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Greeks in Asia mourned his departure as though 
they were bidding farewell not merely to a ruler, 
but to a father or a comrade. And at the end they 
showed that their affection was unfeigned. At any 
rate they went with him voluntarily to aid Sparta, 
knowing as they did that they must meet an enemy 
not inferior to themselves. This then was the end 
of his activities in Asia. 

II. After crossing the Hellespont, he passed 
through the very same tribes as the Persian king 
with his mighty host; and the distance that had 
been traversed by the barbarian in a year was covered 
by Agesilaus in less than a month. For he had no 
intention of arriving too late to aid his fatherland. 
When he had passed through Macedonia and reached : 
Thessaly, the people of Larisa, Crannon, Scotussa 
and Pharsalus, who were allies of the Boeotians, all 
the Thessalians, in fact, except those who happened 
to be in exile at the time, followed at his heels and 
kept molesting him. For a time he led the army in 
a hollow square, with one half of the cavalry in front 
and the other half in the rear; but finding his 
progress hampered by Thessalian attacks on his 
rearguard, he sent round all the cavalry from the 
vanguard to the rear, except his own escort. When 
the two forces faced one another in line of battle, 
the Thessalians, believing it inexpedient to engage 
heavy infantry with cavalry, wheeled round and 
slowly retired, their enemy following very cautiously. 
Agesilaus, noticing the errors into which both sides 
were falling, now sent round his own escort of 
stalwart horsemen, with orders to bid the others to 
charge at full speed, and to do the same themselves, 
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and not to give the enemy a chance of rallying. As 
for the Thessalians, on seeing the unexpected charge 
they either did not rally at all, or were captured in 
the attempt to do so with their horses broadside to 
‘the enemy. Polycharmus the Pharsalian, commander 
of the cavalry, did indeed turn, and fell fighting 
along with those about him. Hereupon ensued a 
wild flight, so that some of the enemy were killed 
and some were taken prisoners: at any rate they 
never halted unti] they reached Mt. Narthacium. 
On that day Agesilaus set up a trophy between 
Pras and Narthacium, and here for the moment he 
paused, mightily pleased with his exploit, since he 
had defeated an enemy inordinately proud of his 
horsemanship with the cavalry that he had himself 
created. 

On the morrow he crossed the Achaean mountains 
in Phthia, and now his route led him through friendly 
country till he reached the borders of Boeotia. 
Here he found arrayed against him the Thebans, 
Athenians, Argives,Corinthians,Aenianians,Euboeans, 
and both the Locrian tribes. Without a moment’s 
delay, in full view of the enemy, he drew up his army 
for battle. In addition to the army that he had 
brought with him he had a regiment and a half 
of Lacedaemonians, and of the local allies only the 
Phocians and Orchomenians, Now I am not going 
to say that his forces were far inferior in numbers 
and in quality, and that nevertheless he accepted 
battle. That statement, I think, would but show a 
want of common sense in Agesilaus and my own 
folly in praising a leader who wantonly jeopardised 
interests of vital moment. On the contrary—and 
this is what I do admire him for—he brought into 
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the field an army not a whit inferior to the enemy’s ; 
he so armed it that it looked one solid mass of 
bronze and scarlet; he took care to render his men 
capable of meeting all calls on their endurance ; he 
filled their hearts with confidence that they were 
able to withstand any and every enemy ; he inspired 
them all with an eager determination to out-do one 
another in valour; and lastly he filled all with an- 
ticipation that many good things would befall them, 
if only they proved good men. For he believed that 
men so prepared fight with all their might; nor 
in point of fact did he deceive himself. 

I will describe the battle, for there has been none 
like it in our time. The two armies met in the 
plain of Coronea, Agesilaus advancing from the 
Cephisus, the Thebans and their allies from Helicon. 
Their eyes told them that the opposing lines of 
battle were exactly matched in strength, and the 
number of cavalry on both sides was about the 
same. Agesilaus was on the right wing of his army 
and had the Orchomenians on his extreme left. On 
the other side the Thebans themselves were on the 
right wing and the Argives held the left. As they 
approached both sides for a time maintained com- 
plete silence, but when they were about a furlong 
apart, the Thebans raised the battle-cry and rushed 
forward at the double. The distance between them 
was stil] about one hundred yards when the mer- 
cenary troops under Herippidas, consisting of the 
men who had gone with Agesilaus from home and 
some of the Cyreians, dashed out in turn from their 
main body, closely followed by lonians, Aeolians and 


1 The parenthesis is due to Lippelt: S.; with the MSs., 
has a full stop after éfevaye:, and no break after tives. 
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Hellespontines. Al] these took part in the dash, and 
coming within spear-thrust put to flight the force in 
front of them. As for the Argives, they fled towards 
Helicon without awaiting the attack of Agesilaus. 
And now some of the mercenaries were in the act of 
crowning <Agesilaus with a wreath, when a man 
reported to him that the Thebans had cut their 
way through the Orchomenians and were among 
the baggage train. So he immediately wheeled his 
main body and advanced against them; and the 
Thebans in their turn, seeing that their allies had 
sought refuge at the foot of Mt. Helicon, and 
wanting to break through and join their friends, 
made a strong move forward. 

At this juncture one may say without fear of 
contradiction that Agesilaus showed courage; but 
the course that he adopted was not the safest. For 
he might have allowed the men who were trving to 
break through to pass, and then have followed them 
and annihilated those in the rear. Instead of doing 
that he made a furious frontal attack on the Thebans. 
Thrusting shield against shield, they shoved and 
fought and killed and fell. There was no shouting, 
nor was there silence, but the strange noise that 
wrath and battle together will produce. In the end 
some of the Thebans broke through and reached 
Helicon, but many fell during the retreat. 

The victory lay with Agesilaus ; but he himself 
had been carried wounded to his battle-line, when 
some horsemen rode up, and told him that 
eighty of the enemy retaining their arms had 
taken cover in the temple, and they asked what 
they should do. Though wounded in every part of 
_ his body with every sort of weapon, he did not 
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forget his duty towards the gods, but gave orders 
that these men should be suffered to go whithersoever 
they wished, and would not suffer them to be 
harmed, and charged his escort of cavalry to conduct 
them to a place of safety. 

Now that the fighting was at an end, a weird 
spectacle met the eye, as one surveyed the scene of 
the conflict—the earth stained with blood, friend 
and foe lying dead side by side, shields smashed 
to pieces, spears snapped in two, daggers bared of 
their sheaths, some on the ground, some embedded 
in the bodies, some yet gripped by the hand. Then, 
as the day was far spent, having dragged the enemy’s 
dead ! within their battle line, they supped and slept. 
Early next morning Agesilaus ordered Gylis, the 
polemarch, to draw up the army in battle order and 
to set up a trophy, and to command every man to 
wear a wreath in honour of the god? and all the 
flute-players to play. 

Now while they were carrying out these orders the 
Thebans sent a herald, asking leave to bury their 
dead under protection of a truce. And so a truce 
was made, and Agesilaus left for home, choosing, 
instead of supreme power in Asia, to rule and to be 
ruled at home according to the constitution. 

_ Some time afterwards, finding that the Argives 
were enjoying the fruits of their land, that they 
had appropriated Corinth and were finding the war 
a pleasant occupation, he made an expedition against 
them. He first laid waste all their territory, then 


1 In order that the Thebans might not recover them. But 


some think tay woAexiay corrupt. 
? Apollo, 
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1 There is no indication of a gap in S. 





1 The MSS. of Hellenica, tv. iv. 19 give nara Teyéay in the 
corresponding passage ; this is corrected to xara Tevéay ‘by 
way of Tenea,” which is probably the right reading here. 
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crossed to Corinth by the pass! and captured the 
walls leading to Lechaeum. Having thus unbarred 
the gates of Peloponnese, he returned home for the 
festival of Hyacinthus? and joined. in singing the 
paean in honour of the god,’ taking the place assigned 
to him by the choirmaster. 

After a time, discovering that the Corinthians 
were keeping all their cattle safe in Peiraeum, and 
sowing and reaping the crops throughout that dis- 
trict, and—what he thought most serious—that the 
Boeotians were finding this route convenient for 
sending support to the Corinthians, with Creusis as 
their base, he marched against Peiraeum. Seeing 
that it was strongly guarded, he moved his camp 
after the morning meal to a position before the 
capital, as though the city was about to surrender. 
But becoming aware that supports had been hurriedly 
poured into the city during the night from Peiraeum, 
he turned about at daybreak and captured Peiraeum, 
finding it undefended, and everything in it, along 
with the fortresses that stood there, fell into his 
hands. Having done this, he returned home. 

After these events, the Achaeans, who were zealous 
advocates of the alliance, begged him to join them 
in an expedition against Acarnania. . . .4 And when 
the Acarnanians attacked him in a mountain pass he 
seized the heights above their heads with his light 
infantry,> fought an engagement and, after inflicting 


2 Celebia,ed annually at Amyclae, early in the summer. 

* Apollo, who had accidentally killed Hyacinthus. 

‘ Something seems to be lost here, probably a passage that 
ended with the words cuarpareve: avrois eis ’Akapvaviay. 

§ The words rois W:Aois are probably a correction by X. ; he 
says the heights were taken by the heavy infantry in Helleniea, 
ey. vi. 11, 
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severe losses on them, set up a trophy; nor did 
he cease until he had induced the Acarnanians, 
Aetolians and Argives to enter into friendship with 
the Achaeans and alliance with himself. 

When the enemy sent embassies desiring peace, 
of Agesilaus opposed the peace until he forced Corinth 
and Thebes to restore to their homes the citizens 
who had been exiled on account of their sympathy 


., with the Lacedaemonians. And again later, having 


led an expedition in person against Phleius, he also 
restored the Phleiasian exiles who had suffered in 
the same cause. Possibly some may censure these 
actions on other grounds, but at least it is obvious 
that they were prompted by a spirit of true comrade- 
ship. It was in the same spirit that he subsequently 


. made an expedition against Thebes, to relieve the 


Lacedaemonians in that city when their opponents 
had taken to murdering them. Finding the city pro- 
tected on all sides by a trench and stockade, he 
crossed the Pass of Cynoscephalae, and laid waste 
the country up to the city walls, offering battle to 
the Thebans both on the plain and on the hills, 
if they chose to fight. In the following year he 
made another expedition against Thebes, and, after 
crossing the stockade and trenches at Scolus, laid 
waste the rest of Boeotia. 


\JUp to this time he and his city enjoyed unbroken : 


success; and though the following years brouglit a 
series of troubles, it cannot be said that they were 
incurred under the leadership of Agesilaus. On 
the other hand, after the disaster at Leuctra, 
when his adversaries in league with the Mantineans 
were murdering his friends and acquaintances in 
Tegea, and a coalition of al] Boeotia, Arcadia and Elis 
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Bc. had been formed, he took the field with the 


Lacedaemonian forces only, thus disappointing the 
general expectation that the Lacedaemonians would 
not even go outside their own borders for a long time 
to come. It was not until he had laid waste the 
country of those who had murdered his friends that 
he returned home once more. 

After this Sparta was attacked by all the Arcadians, 
Argives, Eleians and Boeotians, who had the support 
of the Phocians, both the Locrian peoples, the 
Thessalians, Aenianians, Acarnanians and Euboeans. 
In addition the slaves and many of the outlander 
communities were in revolt, and at least as many of 
the Spartan nobles had fallen in the battle of Leuctra 
as survived. He kept the city safe notwithstanding, 
and that though it was without walls, not going out 
into the open where the advantage would have lain 
wholly with the enemy, and keeping his army strongly 
posted where the citizens would have the advantage ; 
for he believed that he would be surrounded on all 
sides if he came out into the plain, but that if he 
made a stand in the defiles and the heights, he 
would be master of the situation. 

After the retirement of the enemy, none will deny 
that his conduct was marked by good sense. The 
marching and riding incidental to active service 
were no “longer possible to a man of his years, but 
he saw that the state must have money if she was 
to gain an ally anywhere. So he applied himself 
to the business of raising money. \At home he did 
all that ingenuity could suggest ; and, if he saw any 
prospect of serving the state abroad, shrank from no 
measures that circumstances called for, and he was 
not ashamed to go out, not as a general, but as an 
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envoy. And even as an envoy he accomplished 
work worthy of a great general. For instance, 
Autophradates laying siege to Ariobarzanes, an ally 
of Sparta, at Assos, took to his heels from fear of 
Agesilaus. Cotys for his part, besieging Sestos, while 
it was still in the hands of Ariobarzanes, broke up the 
siege and made off. With good reason, therefore, 
might the victorious envoy have set up a trophy once 
again to record these bloodless successes. Again, 
Mausolus, laying siege to both these places with a 
fleet of a hundred vessels, was induced, not indeed 
by fear, but by persuasion, to sai] for home. In this 
affair too his success was admirable; for those who 
considered that they were under an obligation to him 
and those who fled before him, both paid. Yet again, 
Tachos and Mausolus (another of those who con- 
tributed money to Sparta, owing to his old ties of 
hospitality with Agesilaus), sent him home with a 
magnificent escort. 

Subsequently, when he was now about eighty 
years of age, he became aware that the king of 
Egypt was bent on war with Persia, and was possessed 
of large forces of infantry and cavalry and plenty 
of money. He was delighted when a summons 
for help reached him from the Egyptian king, who 
actually promised him the chief command. | For he 
believed that at one stroke he would repay the 
Egyptian for his good offices to Sparta, would again 
set free the Greeks in Asia, and would chastise the 
Persian for his former hostility, and for demanding 
now, when he professed to be an ally of Sparta, that 
her claim to Messene should be given up. However, 
when this suitor for his assistance failed to give him 
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the command Agesilaus felt that he had been grossly 
deceived, and was in doubt what he ought todo. At 
this juncture first a portion of the Egyptian troops, 
operating as a separate army, revolted from the king, 
and then the rest of his forces deserted him. The 
king left Egypt and fledinterror to Sidon in Phoenicia, 
while the Egyptians split up into two parties, and each 
chose its own king. Agesilaus now realised that if 31 
he helped neither king, neither of them would pay 
the Greeks their wages, neither would provide a 
market, and the conqueror, whichever he proved to 
be, would be hostile, but if he co-operated with one 
of them, that one, being under an obligation to him, 
would in all probability adopt a friendly attitude. 
Accordingly, having decided which of themshowed the 
stronger signs of being a friend to the Greeks, he 
took the field with him. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the enemy of. the Greeks, and helped to 
establish his rival; and so having made him 
the friend of Sparta, and having received a 
. great sum of money in addition, he sailed home, 
though it was mid-winter, with all haste, in order 
that the state might be in a position to take action 
against her enemies in the coming summer. 

III. Such, then, is the record of my hero’s deeds, 
so far as they were done before a crowd of witnesses. 
Actions like these need no proofs; the mere mention 
of them is enough and they command belief immedi- 
ately. But now I will attempt to show the virtue 
that was in his soul, the virtue through which he 
wrought those deeds and loved all that is honourable 
and put away all thatis base. ~ 

Agesilaus had such reverence for religion, that 2 
even his enemies considered his oaths and _ his 
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1 The text here is quite uncertain: there is a gap in the 
manuscripts after g:Alav. 
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treaties more to be relied on than their own friend- 
ship with one another: for there were ‘times when 
they shrank from meeting together,! and yet 
would place themselves in the power of Agesilaus. 
And lest anyone should think this statement incred- 
ible, I wish to name the most famous among them. 
Spithridates the Persian, for example; knew that 
_Pharnabazus was negotiating for a marriage with 
the Great King’s daughter, and intended to take his, 
Spithridates’, daughter as a concubine. \Régarding 
this as an outrage, he delivered himself, his wife, his 
children and al] that he had into Agesilaus’ hands. 
Cotys, ruler of the Paphlagonians, who had disobeyed 
the command of the Great King, though it was accom- 
panied with the symbol of friendship,? feared that 
he would be seized and either be fined heavily or 
even put to death; but- he too, trusting in the 
armistice with Agesilaus, came to his camp and 
having entered into alliance elected to take the field 
at Agesilaus’ side with a thousand horse and two 
thousand targeteers. And Pharnabazus too came 
and parleyed with Agesilaus, and made agreement 
with him that if he were not himself appointed the 
Persian general, he would revolt from the Great 
King. “ But,’ he said, “if I become general, I shall 
make war on you, Agesilaus, with all mymight.”” He 
used this language in full confidence that nothing 
contrary to the terms of the armistice would happen 
to him. So great and so noble a treasure has every 
man, and above all a general, who is upright and 
trustworthy and is known to be so. So much, then, 
for the virtue of Piety. 


* The ‘“‘right hand,” often mentioned as a pledge of good 
faith or friendship. 
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lV. epi YE [LIV TIS els Xpnpara Sixatoauvns 
Tota av Tis pelo Texpnpta EXor TOVOE 5 UTO. 
yap “Aynowddov otépecOar pev ovdels ovdév 
wwmoTe evecdrecev, €U 6€ TemovOévat TorXOL 
TONNE @podoryour. btw dé n Ov 7a, avtov dedo0vat 
eT apereia avO poor ov, TOS av ovrTos eBéroe 7a 
adAoT pla amoaTepelv ep @ Kaxooo£os elvan ; él 
yap XPNeaT OV émud upoin, ToNw am pay Lover Tepov 
Ta auToo purarrewy y) Ta a) TpoonKovTa AapBa- 
veLY. Os de 67) Kat xapiras dmroaTepety Thy edéror, 
ov OUK Etat dixat ™ pos TOV pi amrooibovTa, TOS 
& ye Kal vomwos Kwrver eOédou Av arroaTepely ; 
"Aynatraos 6€é ob povoy TO 1) aTrodidovat YaptTas 
G@OLKOV ExplveV, Gra Kal TO. p21) TOAV pet fous TOV 
pei Soo Suvapevov. Ta Ye pn THs TOhEWS heme 
7H av TUS QUTOV ELKOTWS aitidaarto, Os Kal TAS 
aUT@ YapiTas operhopevas TH Tar pide kaptovaGat 
mapedidou ; To 8 oT OTE BovrAoTo ev Trovety i] 
Tod 1 pidovs XPNEAT, duvac Oat Tap ETEPWV 
AapSavorta apenety, ov Kal ToUTO peya TEKE- 
ptov eyxpareias XPNMAT OD 5 el yap em@net TAS 
Xapiras » prabod evepyeret, oveeis av oddev 
opetrety avT@ évopic ey" arr ot mpoiKa. Ev 
meTrovO ores, OvTOL del HOEWS UmnpeTovar TO 
evepyérn Kal uote eb Errafov Kai duote 1 po- 
emeaTevOnaay a&io. eivat TapaxatabnKkny YaptTos 

vhaTTew, 

“Oates & npetro Kal oy TO yevvalo pevoventety 
av TO adie Tr€ov exXELY, WHS OUTOS OUK aD 





2 Symposium, viii. 36, 
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IV. Next comes his Justice in money matters. Of 
this what proofs can be more convincing than the 
following? No man ever made any complaint that he ~ 
had been defrauded by Agesilaus: but many acknow- 
ledged that they had received many benefits from 
him. One who delighted to give away his own for 
the good of others could not possibly be minded to 
defraud others at the price of disgrace. For if he 
had coveted money it would have cost him far less 
trouble to keep his own than to take what did not 
belong to him. A man who would not leave unpaid 2 
debts of gratitude, which are not recoverable in the 
courts, cannot have been minded to commit thefts 
that are forbidden by law. And Agesilaus held it 
wrong not only to repudiate a debt of gratitude, but, 
having greater means, not to render in return a 
much greater kindness. Again, with what show of 3 
reason could embezzlement of public property be 
charged against a man who bestowed on his father- 
land the rewards due to himself? And is it not a 
striking proof of his freedom from avarice that he 
was able to get money from others, whenever he 
wanted, for the purpose of rendering financial assist- 
ance to the state or his friends? For had he been 4 
in the habit of selling his favours or taking payment 
for his benefactions, no one would have felt that he 
owed him anything. It is the recipient of unbought, 
gratuitous benefits who is always glad to oblige his 
. benefactor in return for the kindness he has received 
and in acknowledgment of the trust reposed in him 
as a worthy and faithful guardian of a favour.! 

Further, is it not certain that the man who by a 
noble instinct refused to take more and preferred to 
take less than his just share was far beyond the reach 


on 
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mokv THD aia xpoxépderav amopevryot ; exeivos 


_Tolvuy K piles UT THS TOREWS aTravTa exe 7a 


oo 


"Aryt0os Ta juiced TOLS aro NTpOs ate omoryo- 
vous peTedmnev, 6 OTL TEVO{LEVOUS avTavs EWPA. WS 
5é Tatra arnOn, raca pdptus n tav AaKedat- 
poviwy Todt. dLd0vtTos 8 avTe@ TaLTOANA ddpa 
TeOpavo rou, el aTENOOL Ex THS YWpAs, amexpivaro 
0 ‘Aynaidaos: 9) TiOpavera, vomiterat Tap 

nel TO apxovre KaNdLOV elvat THY oTpaTLay i) 
éQUTOV mrouTi ce Kat Tapa TOY TorEuioy Adhupa 
Haddov meipacbat n daipa AapBaverv. 

V.’AXAAa pny Kai boat rye moovat TONNOY 
Kpatovow avO pwr, Trotas OUSE TIS “Aynaothaov 
nrrnbevra. ; Os méOns ev amorxer Gar omotws 
@ETO Xpiivac Kal pavias, citov & _imép KALpOV 
opotes Kab apyias. Sipotpiay rye pay AapBavev 
év tais Ooivats ovy bTrws apdhotépats EXPTTO, 
a\Aa dwatréuTrwv ovdeTéepay avT@ KatéderTre, 
vonifwy Bactret tovto dumraciacOivas ovxl 
TANG LOVAS évexa, GAN ores exo Kal TOVT@ 
Tema el Twa Bovrorro. ov pny brve ¥¢ dear én, 
GND apxouevep UITO TOD rpdkewv EXP7TO Kab 
euvny ye él Kn TOV TUvovT@Y pavrorarny eyo, 
aidovpevos ouK adndos my" NYELTO yap apyovre 
T POgrKELY Ov HANAKIA, GANA KapTEpia TOY LOLw- 
TOY TEpLetva. 

Tade HEVTOL TNEOVEKTOY OUK NT XUVETO, év ev 
TO Oépet Tob Wrtov, év de TH Yetwave TOd puxous: 
Kal nv el TOTE poxOhaoat oTpaTiad ouvpPain, 


1 paviasand apylas are adopted from the text of Athenaeus, 
who refers to this passage (p. 613 c). The MSS. of the 
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of covetousness? ”’ Now when the state pronounced 
him sole heir to the property of Agis, he gave half 
of it to his mother’s kinsfolk, because he saw that 
they were in want; and all Lacedaemon bears wit- 
ness that my statement is true. On receiving from 
Tithraustes an offer of gifts unnumbered if only 
he would leave his country, Agesilaus answered: 
* Among us, Tithraustes, a ruler’s honour requires 
him to enrich his army rather than himself, and to 
take spoils rather than gifts from the enemy.” 

V. Again, among all the pleasures that prove too 
strong for many men, who can mention one to which 


oS 


Agesilaus yielded? Drunkenness, he thought, should | i 


be avoided like madness, overeating like idleness.} 
Moreover, he received a double ration at the public 
meals, but instead of consuming both portions himself, 
he distributed both and left neither for himself, 
holding that the purpose of this double allowance to 
the king was not to provide him with a heavy meal, 
but to give him the opportunity of honouring whomso- 
ever he would. As for sleep,” it was not his master, 
but the servant of his activities; and unless he 
occupied the humblest bed among his comrades, he 
could not conceal his shame: for he thought that a 
ruler’s superiority over ordinary men should be shown 
not by weakness but by endurance. 

_ There were things, to be sure, of which he was 
not ashamed to take more than his share—for in- 
stance, the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold :3 
and whenever his army was faced with a hard task, 
Agesilaus have Aamapylas, ‘‘gluttony,” and ayaprias, 
‘“Serror ” 

® Lac. Pol., xv. 4; Cyropaedia, viii, ii. 4. 
5 Cyropaedia, 1. iv. 25, 
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Ex@y €TOVEL TAPA TOS AArXOUS, voulCwv TaVTa 
Ta TolavTa Trapapviay elvat Tols oTpatemTass. 
as b¢€ a uvehovTe ELT ety, ‘Aynoihaos TOveV ev 
NrYaXAETO, paotovny dé Tar av ov TpooteTo. 

Tlepé ye pay adpodie ty éyxpareias avtou ap 
ovxl él Ln Tov adou Gada _Javpatos Evexa 
aftov pynoOjvar; TO pev yap Ov p11) emeOupuna ev 
amtéxecOar avOpwmmivov av tis hain elvat to 6é 
MeyaBarou TOU 2718 pidarov TALOOS epacGevta, 
@omep av TOU KadrdioTou n apodpotarn pvaws 
epacdein, €metTa mia, emtX@piov OVTOS Tots 
Ilépaaus derely ods av TLLAOLY, eTrex eipne Kal 
0 MeyaBarns prrfoar TOV ‘Aynothaon, Sapa 
Xer Oa ava KpPaTos TO pL) " pernOhvar, ap ov 
Tob TO ve 75) TO codpovnua Kat diay YEVVIKOD ; 
émel O€ OaTrEP atipac Ohvas vopicas 6 MeyaSarns 
TOU AovTrou OUKETE pire émelpaTo, m™ poo pépet 
Tit Aoyov TeV éEtaipwv Oo ‘Aynairaos TreiPev 
Tov MeyaBarnv maduy TLwav éauTov. épopevou 
dé ToD étaipov, hv rein oO Meya8arns, Eb 
Prrroet, evraida Sacromnoas 0 ‘Aynairaos 
elev: OU To ole, oud El pedroepe ye autixa 
WANA KAAALTTOS TE Kal LaXUPOTATOS Kat TAXLTTOS 
avO pom ov éoea Gace: Haxer Gai ye [eVTOL wad 
THY aUTnY baxny Spy pe TavTas Geovs 1) pay 
aX ov BovreaP au ) mavra pot boa Opa Xpuod 
yever Oat, Kat 6 Tt pev by UToAapBavovat TIVES 
TAUTA, OUK aryvow" ery @ peVTOU boxe eldéval, OTt 
ToAY wWAOVES TOV TOAELiWY 7 TOY ToLoVTwY 
dSUvavtTat Kpateiv. aXra TavTa pev ortyov 
ELOOT MV Tornois efeo TW ama rely" Ta O€ TAVTES 
émiotapeia, OTt HKLtoTa pev oi émihavéotaTot 
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Me toiled willingly beyond all others, believing 
that all such actions were an encouragement to the 
men. Not to labour the ‘point, Agesilaus gloried 
in hard work, and showed a strong distaste for 
indolence. 

His habitual control of his affections surely deserves 

a tribute of admiration, if worthy of mention on no 
other ground. That he should keep at arms’ length 
those whose intimacy he did not desire may be 
thought only human. But he loved Megabates, the 
handsome son of Spithridates, with all the intensity 
of an ardent nature. Now it is the custom ! among 
the Persians to bestow a kiss on those whom they 
honour. ~Yet when Megabates attempted to kiss 
him, Agesilaus resisted his advances with all his 
might—an act of punctilious moderation surely! 
Megabates, feeling himself slighted, tried no more 5 
to kiss him, and Agesilaus approached one of his 
companions with a request that he would persuade 
Megabates to show him honour once again. ‘“ Will 
you kiss him,” asked his companion, “if Megabates 
yields?’’ After a’deep silence, Agesilaus gave his 
reply: “ By the twin gods, no, not if I were straight- 
way to be the fairest and strongest and fleetest man 
on earth! By all the gods I swear that I would 
rather fight that same battle over again than that 
everything I see should turn into gold.” What 
opinion some hold in regard to these matters I know 
well enough; but for my part I am persuaded that 
many more men can gain the mastery over their 
enemies than over impulses such as these. No doubt 
when these things are known to few, many have a 
right to be sceptical: but we all know this, that the 

1 Cyropaedia, 1. iv. 27. 2 Anabasis, 1. vi. 28. 
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tav avOpwrwy AavOavovew 6 Tt av TOLao ww" 
‘Aynoidaor b€ TL mpakavra ev ToLovTOV OUTE 
iOwy Tomore oveels av ijryryethev ove eid Sov 

7 miata av edo£e Aéyeltv. Kal 1ap Ets oiKiay pep 
ovdepiay iota év atrodnpia KATHYETO, del O€ Hv 
y ev LEep@, tba én aSivarov Ta ToLauTa TpPAaTTEW, 
h ev havep@, waptupas Tovs mavtwyv odbarpovs 
THS Twhpocvvns trovovpevos. eb 8 yw TadTa 
Wevdouat avtia THs ‘EXAdSos érris Tapévnns, ExETVOV 
prev ovdev ETrava, euavtov 6€ Yréyo. 

VI. ‘Avdpeias ye uny ovx adaviy Texpnpia peor 
doxel TapacxerOat UplaTapevos Mev aeL TOAELELY 
7 pos TOUS la xupoTdtous TOV exOpav Th TE TOAEL 
Kat ™ ‘EXXa61, ev d€ TOS T™ pos TOUTOUS ayoot 

2 mp@tov éavtov TatTov. évOa ye pny nOédAnoav 
avT@ ob TOKEMLOL payny cuvayas, ov po8o 
Tpeydpevos viKns éTuXeD, aXrAa waxy avritime 
KpaTnoas TpoTatov eaTnoaTo, aGdavata pev Tis 
éavtoo apeThs punpeta KaTAiTr wr, cag oé Kal 
avTOS onpela aTreveyxapevos TOV Ouue@ payecOat: 
oor ovK dKOvOVTAS, GXN opavras efi avTou 

3 THY yuxny Soxtmater. TpoTara env “Aynot\dov 
ovXY Oca eoTH Taro, arr dca eo TpaTevcaTo 5i- 
KaLov vopitew. petov per yap oudev éxpatet, OTE 
ovK nOeXov QUT OL TroNéutot paxeo as, axwvdu- 
voTepov 6é Kal ovpdoperrepov TH Te Tove. Kal 
Tots TUMLAX 05" Kal év TOIS ayaa dé oavdév 
HTTOV TOUS aKoOVvLTL 7) TOUS ba paXNS vIK@VTAS 
oTepavove. 





L Memorabilia, 1. i. 11. 
2 The reference is not general, but definitely to the battle 


of Coronea; see c. ii, § 11-13. 
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greater a man’s fame, the fiercer is the light that 
beats on all his actions;! we know too that no one 
ever reported that he had seen Agesilaus do any 
such thing, and that no scandal based « on conjecture 


would have gained credence ; Uor it was not his 7 


habit, when abroad, to lodge apart in a private 
house, but he was always either in a temple, where 
conduct of this sort is, of course, impossible, or else 
in a public place where all men’s eyes became 
witnesses of his’ rectitude. If I speak this falsely 
against the knowledge of the Greek world, I am in 
no way praising my hero; but [ am censuring myself. 

VI. As for Courage, he seems to me to have 
afforded clear proofs of that by always engaging 
himself to fight against the strongest enemies of his 
state and of Greece, and by always placing himself 
in the forefront of the struggle. \When the enemy 
were willing to join battle with him,? it was not by 
their panic flight that he won victory, but it was after 
overcoming them in stubborn fighting that he set up 


C- 


ho 


a trophy, leaving behind him imperishable memorials - 


of his own valour, and bearing in his own body 
visible tokens of the fury of his fighting, so that not 
by hearsay but by the evidence. ‘of their own eves 
men could judge what manner of man he was. In 
truth the trophies of Agesilaus are not to be counted 
by telling how many he set up; the number of his 
campaigns is the number of them. His mastery 
was in no way less complete when the enemy were 
unwilling to accept battle, but it was gained at less 
risk and with more profit to the state and to the 
allies. So in the Great Games the unchallenged 
champion is crowned no less than he who has 
fought to conquer. 
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Thy ye pny codiav avtov Totae Tov éxetvou 
mpabewv ouK émiderxvvovary ; Os TH bev maT pior 
ovTwS exXphTo, ote edNora mrecBopevos * éTai- 
pous dé TpoOupos @v an popaciatous TOUS dirous 
EKEKTNTO® Tous 5€ ye oTPATLATAS apa mecOo- 
pevous Kat pirobrtas avTov Tm apeixe. Kaitou 
TOS av loxupotepa yévotto darayE a dua TO 
pev TeiDecPar eUTAKTOS ovca, dia 86 TO prreiv 
TOV dpxovra TL TOS Tapoica, } Tous ye pry 
TOAEmLous Elye eyeuv pev ou duvapévous, piceiy 
dé avayKaSomevous. Tous yap TULA YOUS ael 
TEOv eEXewv aut ov eEuNXavaTO, efarratav mev 
O7rov KaLpos ein, pbdavev O€ O7TOU TAXOUS b€ot, 
AjGov dé Sorrov TOUTO oupdépor, mavTa 6€ Ta- 
vavTia ™ pos TOUS TONEULOUS n ™ pos TOUS pirous 
emiTnoevey. Kal yap VUKTL pev Ocarrep neEpG 
EXPHTO, 7] mMEpS 6é G doamep VUKTL, Trodhaxes dq dos 
yuyvopevos orrov TE ein Kal Orr ot to. Kat 6 Te 
TOLNTOL. OTE Kal Ta exupa. dvexupa TOls 
ex O pots caiarn, TQ pev _Trapion, Ta dé UTEp- 
Batvov, Ta O€F KNETTMOV. OTTOTE YE LIV TOPEvOLTO 
ecows, OTe é€ein Tols TrodEemiots paxeobat, ub 
Bovnowvo, oLYTET AY LEVOP pev oUTWS nye TO 
oTpaTevpa, @s ap emuxoupely Hadiora EAUT@ 
duvaito, Hauxes On OoTrEp av map evos 7 1) cwhpo- 
veaTaTn rpofsatvor, vopilov év 7@ TOLOUTW TO TE 
AT PEMES KAL AVEKTANKTOTATOY Kal | @DopuBnroratov 
Kat avapapTntotatoyv Kai duceTiBourevToTaTov 
Elva. ~ 


1 Something is wanting here: many supply foxve wAcioror 
from Plutarch, Ags. c. 4—onolv 6 B. Sri ndvra tH marpld: 
weiOduevos laxve wAcioTor. 
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Of his Wisdom I find the evidence in every 4 
one of his deeds. Towards his fatherland he 
behaved in such a manner that, being entirely 
obedient to her, he won the obedience’ of the 
citizens, and by his zeal. for his comrades he 
held the unquestioning devotion of his friends: and 
as for his troops, he gained at once their obedience 
and their affection. Surely nothing is wanting to 
the strength of that battle-line in which obedience 
results in perfect discipline, and affection for the 
general produces faithful promptitude. As for the 
enemy, though they were forced to hate, he gave 
them no chance to disparage him. For he contrived 
that his allies always had the better of them, by 
the use of deception when occasion offered, by 
anticipating their action if speed was necessary, 
by hiding when it suited his purpose, and by 
practising “all the opposite methods when dealing with 
eneinies to those which he applied when dealing with 
friends. Night, for example, was to him as day, and 6 
day as night, 1} for he often veiled his movements SO 
completely that none could guess where he was, 
whither he was going, or what he meant to do. 
Thus he made even strong positions untenable to the 
enemy, turning one, scaling another, snatching a 
third by stealth. On the march, w henever he knew 
that the enemy could bring him to an engagement if 
they chose, he would lead his army in close order, 
alert and ready to:defend himself, moving on as 
quietly as a modest maiden, since he held that this 
was the best means of maintaining calm, of avoiding 
panic, confusion, and blundering, and ot guarding 
against a surprise attack. 





Qo 
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* Hellenica, V1. 1. 15; Lac. Pol., v. 7; Cyrovacdiay, v. 12. 
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‘Touyapoov TOLAUTA TroL@Y TOls peEV TrohepLols 
Beevos Wy, Tots dé pidous Gappos Kat popny 
EVETTOLEL. WOTE aKxaTadpovntos wey UTO TOV 
eX9 pov OueTédeoev, abnpos & wud Tav TONTOY, 
GpewTm TOs & ume TOV pirov, TOAVEPATTOTATOS dé 
Kat TONVE TALVETW@TATOS UTO TAVT OY avd para. 

Vil Os ye pay prromones nv, Kad év pep 
éxaa Tov pax pov dy én ypapew: olopae yap 
ovdey €lvat TOD TET pay wEVOV av7®, 6 Tt ouK ELS 
TOUTO oUVTELVEl. ws 0° ép Bpaxet etTrely, amayres 
emtatapeba, OTL ‘Aynathaos OTOU @ETO THY Ta 
Tploa TL apedjrey, ov TOVwY ipiero, ou KevOuvoy 
apiatato, ov XpnBaT oy epeidero, ov c@ua, ov 
yinpas mpoupacttero, anda Kal Bacthews aryadov 
TouTo épyov évopute, TO Tous apxopevous WS 
TrEloTa ayaba Toteiy. ev Tots peryiaroes dé 
apherknuace THs matpioos Kat Tobe éym TiOnwt 
avtovd, 671 SuvaT@tatos Oy év TH TWOrEL HavEpos 
hy p“artota Tots YO jLocs AaTpevwn. TiS yap ay 
jOEhyoev amecfety o Op@v TOV Bacirea metGopevon ; ; 
Tis 8 av /'YOUpEvOS pevoventety vEewTEpov TL 
emexerpnae To.ety €lOws TOY Baothéa Yop pars 
Kal TO kpateta Gar pépova. ; OS Kal 7 POs TOUS 
Suaopous évy TH TONEL WOTTEP TATHP WT pos TALOAS 
m po epépero. ero.dopelto peev yap ‘i TOLS 
dpapT pact, eriwa 6 ef TL KaXov T patrotey, 
maploTaro O° ef Ts cupupopa- cupBatvor, exOpov 
pev ovdeva NryovpeEvos TONLTOD, émrawveiy 5€ TavTas 
é0érwv, colerIar bé TAVTAS KEPOOS vouitwy, 
Enpiav dé Teis, EL Kat O px pov aELos ATONOLTO! 
ei & éy roils vopots npewodvTes diapévorev, dros 
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And so, by using such methods, he was formidable 8 
to his enemies, and inspired his friends with strength 
and confidence. Thus he was never despised by his 
foes, never brought to account by the citizens, never 
blamed by his friends, but throughout his career he 
was praised and idolised by all the world. 

VII. Of his Patriotism it would be a Jong task to 
write in complete detail, for there is no single action 
of his, I think, that does not illustrate that quality. 
To speak briefly, we all know that when Agesilaus 
thought he would be serving his fatherland he never 
shirked toil, never shrank from danger, never spared 
money, never excused himself on the score of bodily 
weakness or old age;! but believed that it is the 
duty of a good king to do as much good as possible 
to his subjects. Among the greatest services he 
rendered to his fatherland I reckon the fact that, 
though the most powerful man in the state, he was 
clearly a devoted servant of the laws. For who 
would be minded to disobey when he saw the king 
obeying? Who would turn revolutionist, thinking 
himself defrauded of his due, when he knew that the 
king was’ready to yield in accordance with the 
laws >\/Here was a man whose behaviour to his 
political opponents was that of a father to his 
children: though he would chide them for their 
errors he honoured them when they did a good 
deed, and stood by them when any disaster befell 
them, deeming no citizen an enemy, willing to 
praise all, counting the safety of all a gain, and 
reckoning the destruction even of a man of little 
worth as a loss. He clearly reckoned that if the 
citizens should continue to live in peaceful sub- 


bo 
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1 Memorabilia, U1. il. 
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nw evdaipova Hey ael ever Ga THY smatpiva 
NoylCopuevos, iaxupav b€ Tote, Stay of “EXXANvEs 
Twppovadty. 

ki YE env av xcarov” EXAnva évra pirrehrqva 
elvat, Tiva Tis oldev AXXNOV OTPATHYOV 1) TOW 
ovx €0éXovTa aipeiv, éTav oinras TopOncew, i 
cuupopar voi Sovra TO ViKGV EV T@ 7 pos “EAAnvas 
TOKE LD 5 exetvos ToLvUD, dyyedias pev erGovons 
avTa, ws év tH ev Kopiv0m payn oxT@ peév 
Aaxedatpovier, éyryus dé puptoe TOV aytimddov 
TeOvaier, OUK epnadeis pavepos enyEVETO, arr’ 
elev apar Dev cou," a ‘“EAXas, o7rore of pov 
TEOVNKOTES t ixavol hoav CovtTes viKav pay opevor 
TaVvTAaS TOUS BapBapous. KopsOiwy ye pay TOD 
hevyovTwy AeyovTey, 6 OTL érdidorro avrois 1) TONS, 
Kal uNXavas emiderevwvTov, ais mravtws hAmiLOv 
av" édeby Ta TetXn, ovK OEE TpogBarrew, 
eyo, OTL OUK davbparrodifea Oat d€éo1 “EXdnvisas 

TONELS, GNrG cwpoviteny. et 8€ TOUS apapta- 
vovtTas, edn, Nav avTayv apaviodmev, opay XPN> j2) 
ove eFopev pel dTov T OY BapBapov KpaT io oper. 

Et 6’ av xadrov Kai proomépony elvat, OTL Kal 
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1 gov is added from Priscian 2 p. 188: it isnot in 8 ’s text. 
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mission to the laws, the fatherland would always 
prosper and that she would be strong when the 
Greeks were prudent. 

Again, if it is honeurable in-one who is a Greek 
to be a friend to the Greeks, what other general 
has the world seen unwilling to take a city when he 
thought that it would be sacked, or who looked on 
victory in a war against Greeks as a disaster? Now 
when a report reached Agesilaus that eight Lace- 
daemonians and near ten thousand of the enemy 
had fallen at the battle of Corinth, instead of show- 
ing pleasure, he actually exclaimed: “ Alas for thee, 
Hellas! those who now lie dead were enough to 
defeat all the barbarians in battle had they lived!”’ 

“And when the Corinthian exiles told him that the 
city was aljout to be surrendered to them and pointed 
to the engines with which they were confident of 
taking the walls, he would not make an assault, 
declaring that Greek cities ought not to be enslaved, 
but chastened. “ And if,” he added, “we are going 
to annihilate the erring members of our own race, 
let us beware lest we lack men to help in the 
conquest of the barbarians.” 

Or again, if it is honourable to hate the Persian 
because in old days he set out to enslave Greece, 
and now allies himself with that side which offers 
him the prospect of working the greater mischief, 
makes gifts to those who, as he believes, will injure 
the Greeks most in return, negotiates the peace that 
he thinks most certain to produce war among us— 
well, everyone can see these things, but who except 
Agesilaus has cver striven either to bring about 


2 &y is added by Richards: it is not in §,’s text. 
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the revolt of a tribe from the Persian, or to save 
a revolting tribe from destruction, or by some means 
or other to involve the Great King in trouble so that 
he will be unable to annoy the Greeks? Nay, when 
his fatherland was actually at war with Greeks, he 
did not neglect the common good of Greece, but 
went out with a fleet to do what harm he could to 
the barbarian. : 

VIII. Another quality that should not go un- 
recorded is his urbanity. For although he held 
honour in fee, and had power at his beck, and to 
these added sovereignty—sovereignty not plotted 
against but regarded with affection—yet no traces of 
arrogance could have been detected in him, whereas 
signs of a fatherly affection and readiness to serve 
his friends, even if unsought, were evident. He 
delighted, moreover, to take his part in light talk, 
yet he showed an eager sympathy with friends in all 
their serious concerns. Thanks to his optimism, 
good humour, and cheerfulness he was a centre of 
attraction to many, who came not merely for pur- 
poses of business, but to pass the day more pleasantly. 
Little inclined to boastfulness himself, he heard 
without annoyance the self-praise of others, think- 
ing that, by indulging in it, they did no harm and 
gave earnest of high endeavour. On the other hand, 
one must not omit a reference to the dignity that 
he showed on appropriate occasions. Thus, when 
the Persian envoy who came with Calleas, the 
Lacedaemonian, handed him a letter from the 
Great King containing offers of friendship and 
hospitality, he declined to accept it. “Tell his 
Majesty,” he said to the bearer, “that there is no 
need for him to send me private letters, but, if he 
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1 Aristodemus was great-grandson of Hyllus, son of 
Heracles. Xenophon follows the Lacedaemonian account, 
according to which Aristodemus himself was leader at the 
time when the Lacedaemonians obtained Sparta (Herodotus, 
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gives proof of friendship for Lacedaemon, and good- 
will towards Greece, I on my part will be his friend 
with all my heart. But if he is found plotting 
against them, let him not hope to have a friend in 
me, however many letters I may receive.” In this 
contempt for the king’s hospitality, as nothing in 
comparison with the approval of the Greeks, I find 
one more reason for praising Agesilaus, Admirable 
too was his opinion that it is not for the ruler with 
the deeper coffers and the longer roll of subjects to 
set himself above his rival, but for him who is the 
better leader of the better people. 

Again, an instance of his foresight that I find 
worthy of praise is this: believing it to be good for 
Greece that as many satraps as possible should 
revolt from the king, he was not prevailed on 
either by gifts or by the king’s power to accept his 
hospitality, but was careful not to give cause to 
those who wanted to revolt for mistrusting him. 

There is yet another side of his character that 
everyone must admire. It was the belief of the 
Persian king that by possessing himself of colossal 
wealth, he would put all things in subjection to 
himself. In this belief he tried to engross all the 
gold, all the silver and all the most costly things in 
the world. Agesilaus, on the contrary, adopted 
such a simple style in his home that he needed none 
of these things. If anyone doubts this, let him 
mark what sort of a house contented him, and in 
particular, let him look at the doors: one might 
imagine that they were the very doors that Aristo- 
demus, the descendant of Heracles! set up with his 


vi, 52). His sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, became the 
first joint-kings. 
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own hands in the days of his home-coming. Let him 
try to picture the scene within; note how he enter- 
tained on days of sacrifice, hear how his daughter 
- used to go down to Amyclae! in a public car. “And 8 
so, thanks to this nice adjustment of his expenditure 
to his income, he was never compelled to commit 
an act of injustice for the sake of moncy. Doubtless 
it is thought noble to build oneself fortresses im- 
pregnable to an enemy: but in my Nidgment it is 
far nobler to fortify one’s own soul against all 
the assaults of lucre, of pleasure, and of fear. 

IX. I will next point out the contrast between his 
behaviour and the imposture of the Persian king. 
In the first place the Persian thought his dignity 
required that he should be seldom seen: Agesilaus 
delighted to be constantly visible, believing that, 
whereas secrecy was becoming to an ugly career, the 
light shed lustre on a life of noble purpose. In the 2 
second place, the one prided himself on being 
dificult of approach: the other was glad to make 
himself accessible to all. And the one affected 
tardiness in negotiation: the other was best pleased 
when he could dismiss his suitors quickly with their 
requests granted. 

In the matter of personal comfort, moreover, it is 3 
worth noticing how much simpler and how much 
more easily satisfied were the tastes of Agesilaus. 
The Persian king has vintners scouring every land 
to find some drink that will tickle his palate; an 
army of cooks contrives dishes for his delight; and 
the trouble his lackevs take that he may sleep is 
indescribable. But Agesilaus, thanks to his love of 


4 To the feast of Hyacinthus; see c. ii. 17. 
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toil, enjoyed any drink that was at hand and any 
food that caine his way; and any place was good 
enough to give him soft repose. Nor was he happy 4 
only in this behaviour: he was also proud to reflect 
that, while he was surrounded ‘with good cheer, he 
saw the barbarian constrained to draw from the ends 
of the world the material for his enjoyment, if he 
would live without discomfort. And it cheered 5 
his heart to know that he could accommodate 
himself to the divine ordering of the world, whereas 
he saw his rival shunning heat and shunning 
cold through weakness of character, imitating the 
life, not of brave men, but of the weakest of the 
brutes. 

Surely, too, he did what was seemly and dignified 6 
when he adorned his own estate with works and 
possessions worthy of a man, keeping many hounds 
and war horses, but persuaded his sister Cynisca to 
breed chariot horses, and showed by her victory that 
such a stud marks the owner as a person of wealth, 
but not necessarily of merit.!. How clearly his true 7 
nobility comes out in his opinion that a victory in 
the chariot race over private citizens would add 
not a whit to his renown; but if he held the first 
place in the affection of the people, gained the most 
friends and best all over the world, outstripped all 
others in serving his fatherland and his comrades 
and in punishing his adversaries, then he would be 
victor in the noblest and most splendid contests, and 
would gain high renown both in life and after 
death. 

X. Such, then, are the qualities for which I praise 


3 Hiero, xi. 5. 
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1 The reference is to the ceremonial hymns sung at or 
after funerals, which of course contained much that would 
not have been said or sung in the hero’s life-time. 
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Agesilaus. These are the marks that distinguish 
him, say, from the man who, lighting on a treasure, 
becomes wealthier but not wiser in business, or 
from the man who wins victory through an outbreak 
of sickness among the enemy, and adds to his success 
but not to his knowledge of strategy. The man 
who is foremost in endurance when the hour comes 
for toil, in valour when the contest calls for courage, 
in wisdom when the need is for counsel—he is the 
man, I think, who may fairly be regarded as the 
perfect embodiment of goodness. If line and rule 
are a noble discovery of man as aids to the pro- 
duction of good work, I think that the virtue of 
Agesilaus may well stand as a noble example for 
those to follow who wish to make moral goodness a 
habit. For who that imitates a pious, a just, a sober, 
a self-controlled man, can come to be unrighteous, 
unjust, violent, wanton? In point of fact, Agesilaus 
prided himself less on reigning over others than on 
ruling himself, less on leading the people against 
their enemies than on guiding them to all virtue. 
However, let it not be thought, because one whose 
life is ended is the theme of my praise, that these 
words are meant for a funeral dirge} They are far 
more truly the language of eulogy. In the first 
place the words now applied to him are the Very. 
same that he heard in his lifetime. And, in the 
second place, what theme is less appropriate to a 
dirge than a life of fame and a death well-timed ? 
What more worthy of eulogies than victories most 
glorious and deeds of sov ereign worth? Justly may 
the man be counted blessed who was in love with 
glory from early youth and won more of it than any 
man of his age; who, being by nature very covetous 
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of honour, never once knew defeat from the day 
that he became a king; who, atter living to the 
utmost limit of human life, died without one blunder 
to his account, either concerning the men whom he 
led or in dealing with thosé on whom he made 
war. y 

XI. [propose to go through the story of his virtue 
again, and to summarize it, in order that the praise 
of it may be more easily remembered. 

Agesilaus reverenced holy places even when they 
belonged to an enemy, thinking that he ought to 
make allies of the gods no less in hostile than in 
friendly countries. 

To suppliants of the gods, even if his foes, he did 
no violence, believing it unreasonable to call robbers 
of temples sacrilegious and yet to consider those who 
dragged suppliants from altars pious men. 
>.My hero never failed to dwell on his opinion 
that the gods have pleasure in righteous deeds no 
less than in holy temples. 

In the hour of success he was not puffed up with 
pride, but gave thanks to the gods. (He offered 
more sacrifices when confident than prayers when in 
doubt. 

He was wont to look cheerful wh:n in fear, and 
to be humble when successful. 

Of his triends he welcomed most heartily not the 
most powerful, but the most devoted. 

He hated not the man who defended himself 
when injured, but such as showed no gratitude for 
a favour. 

He rejoiced to see the avaricious poor and to 
enrich the upright, desiring to render right more 
profitable than wrong. 
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4 “Howes 5€ éEoutreiy pév tavtodatois, ypjodat 
dé Tots ayabots. 

‘Omote de yeyovrwy h émawvovuvtwy Tevas 
AKOUOL, OVX HT TOV Gero KatapavOadvew TOUS TOV 
NeyovT@Vv TpoTrous i rept OV éyotev. 

Kat TOUS pev vm0 hirov eEaTratwpévous OvUK 
ewer, TOUS be vro TONE pLOV TauTay KaTE- 
peupero kal TO pev an.atobvTas éEatratav codov 
Ex pLve, TO O€ TLoTEVOVTAS avoovov. 

5 ‘Exrauvovpevos dé é aLpev UTO TOV Kal Wéye 
EOcKovTwv TA 11) apeara Kal TOV Tappnaralopevay 
ovdéva nx Opawe, Tous 6€ Kpupivous wartrep 
évédpas epuAaTTETO. . 

Tous ye pny dta8orous padrov i TOUS KNET TAS 
éuioet, weilo onpiay 9 YOU pEVvOs hirwv i) XPNLAT Ov 

6 areptaKerOan, Kal TAS wey Tv idtwrTmv a dpaptias 
™ paws epepe, Tas Sé TOY dpyovrav peyaras Hye, 
Kplvwy Tous pévy OAdjLiya, Tous b€ TOA KAKOS 
dati évas. 

TH dé Bacthela T poo key évoufev ov pace- 
oupyiar, arra Kahoxayabiar. 

7 Kal rod pév cwpatos eixova aotncacbat atéc- 
NETO, TOAA@Y avT@® ToUTO dwpetafar OeXovTwr, 
THs 6é WUXTS ovdeTroTe eT VETO pvnpeta Ovarro- 
VOU[EVOS, YOVMEVOS TO pep avdpiavToToLay, TO 
Sé avtod épyov eivat Kal TO pev TAOVGiwY, TO bé 
tay ayabov. 

8 Xprnuacl ¥e pay ov povov Sixaios, anra Kal 
eAevdepios EXpHTO, T@ wey Otxatw apKety Hyryou- 
PEVvos TO €ay Ta Gor pia, 7@ Ya éNevOepio Kal 
TOV EAUTOD TPOTMPEANTEOY Eivat. 
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AGESILAUS, x1. 4-8 


It was his habit to associate with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, but to be intimate with the good. 

Whenever he heard men praise or blame others, 
he thought that he gained as much insight into 
the character of the critics as of the persons they 
criticized. 

If friends proved deceivers he forebore to blame 
their victims, but he heaped reproaches on those who 
let an enemy deceive them; and he pronounced 
deception clever or wicked according as it was 
practised on the suspicious or the confiding. 

The praise of those who were prepared to censure 
faults they disapproved was pleasing to him, and he 
never resented candour, but avoided dissimulation 
like a snare. 

Slanderers he hated more than thieves, deeming 
loss of friends graver than loss of money. The mis- 
takes of private persons he judged leniently, because 
few interests suffer by their incompetence ; but the 
errors of rulers he treated as serious, since they lead 
to many troubles. 

Kingship, he held, demands not indolence, but 
manly virtue. 

He would not allow a statue of himself to be set 
up, though many wanted to give him one, but on 
memorials of his mind he laboured unceasingly, 
thinking the one to be the sculptors work, the 
other his own, the one appropriate to the rich, the 
other to the good. 

In the use of money he was not only just but 
generous, thinking that a just man may be content 
to leave other men’s money alone, but the generous 
man is required also to spend his own in the 
service of others. 
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XENOPHON , 


"Adel 6€ Seraidaipwv Hv, vopiSwv Tovs pev Kaas 
Cavras ovmw evdaiuovas, Tous b€ evxXea@s TeETE- 
NeuTHKOTAS HON pakapious. 

Meilo dé ouppopav Ex ptve TO yeyv@oKovTa 7 
aryvoobvTa GAperety TOV aya av. 

Acéns 6€ ovdemias Hoa, 5 ovx éEerover ta 
to.a. 

Mer’ one “yov dé poe éSoxet avOparrwv ov kap- 
Tepiav THY GPET IV, ann’ eum aGevav vopi Sew 
ET ALVOULEVOS youv €yaipe padrov 7) xXpHuaTa 
KTWMLEVOS. 

‘AANA nv avopela TO TWNEOV MET pBovrta 

Thy peta ye TO WhEOY ET’ Ev 5 
ho peta xwvduvov émedeixvuTo Kai codiav épyo 
parXov 1 oryous No Ket, 

IIpgoraros ve pny pirous wv exOpois poBepo- 

TATOS iy Kal Trovols pamiora. avTéxXov ETALPOLS 
HOLOTA VTEIKE, KAA@Y Epywv UadXov 7) TOV KAXOY 
cwpatoy émiupav. 

"Ev ye pny tais evrpakiats cwppovety émi- 

ye pi tals ebmp p 
otdpevos éy Tois Sevois evOapons édvvato 
Elva. 

Kal ro edXape ov TKROMMACLY, GNG T pom 
ere nOEvE Kak TO peyaroppore ov ouv dBpe., 
GNA ovV youn EXpHTO- TOV your Umrepavyov 
KaTadpovav TOY weTpLOoV TATELVOTEPOS hy. Kal 
yap exaddw 7 ibeTo Th pev appt TO capa pav- 
AoTnTL, T@ 5 appt TO OTpaTevpa KOT Be, TO O 
AUTOS ev WS ELaXiaT@Y SeiaGut, Tous b¢ pidous 
@> WreloTa wdereiv. 7 pos dé tovtois Bapv- 
TaTOS ev avtaywvicTns nv, Koudotatos 4é 
Kpatnoas, évOpois pev dvacEatratnTos, pirois Se 
EVUTAPATELTTOTATOS. 
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AGESILAUS, x1, 8-12 


He was ever god-fearing, believing that they who 
are living life well are not yet happy, but only they 
who have died gloriously are blessed. 


He held it a greater calamity to neglect that 9 


which is good knowingly than in ignorance. 

No fame attracted him unless he did the right 
work to achieve it. 

He seemed to me one of the few men who count 
virtue not a task to be endured but a comfort to be 
enjoyed. At any rate praise gave him more pleasure 
than money. 

Courage, as he displayed it, was joined with pru- 
dence rather than boldness, and wisdom he cultivated 
more by action than in words. 

Very gentle with friends, he was very formidable 
to enemies; and while he resisted fatigue obstinately, 
he yielded most readily to a comrade, though fair 
deeds appealed more to his heart than fair faces. 

To moderation in times of prosperity he added 
confidence in the midst of danger. 

His urbanity found its habitual expression not in 
jokes but in his manner; and when on his dignity, 
he was never arrogant, but always reasonable; at 
least, if he showed his contempt for the haughty, he 
was humbler than the average man. For he prided 
himself on the simplicity of his own dress and the 
splendid equipment of his army, on a strict limitation 
of his own needs and a boundless generosity to his 


10 


11 


friends. Added to this, he was the bitterest of 12 


adversaries, but the mildest of conquerors; wary with 
enemies, but very compliant to friends. 
131 
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XENOPHON 


"Ael de Tels T& TOV pirov aapanrtrs Gel 
apa.y pour Ta TOV TONE LLY Epyov elyev. 

‘Exetvov OL meV ouyyevels prroKndepova éxd- 
Aovy, oi dé Xpwpevor ampopbactotov, ot & 
Droupyjoavtés TL pv7pova, o 8 adixovpevor 
eT LKOUPOV, of ye pny avyKivduvEevovTes peTa 
Geous cwTHpa. 

Aoxet 8 eworrye Kal TOE povos avOpwm wv 
emdeiEau, OTL 1 joey Tod TWLATOS iayus ynpacxet, 
y) dé THS Wuxs poun TOV ayad av avdpav 
dry1} patos éotiv. éKELVvos your ouK ameime peyarns 
Kal Kars eplépevos b0&ns,* eb Kal pH TO Tope 
pépew nouvato THY TIS Wuxhs. avTod popny. 
Tovyapoby motas ov vEoTNTOS kpelt Tov TO éxelvou 
Vpas epayy ; Ths pev 14p TOLS ex pois ax palo 
ovUTw poBepos VY Os “Aynairaos TO pNKLoTOY 
TOU al@vos EYwV ; TLVOS S exTrod@v ryevowéevou 
peGddov joOnoav OL mroNépcot 7 “Aynothdou 
Kaitrep ynparov TENEUTIOAYTOS ; ; Tis 6€ oUnpaXots 
appos “Taper Xev 6aov "Aynatdaos Kaimep Hon 
7 POs TO oTOpaTe TOU Biov ov ; tiva dé véov ol 
pirot mréov émoOnoav tf) “Aynathaov | ynpatov 
an obavovra ; ; ovTw dé TEAEwWS 0 avnp TH maT pioe 
wo pehtpos @y SLeyéevero, as Kab TETENEUTNKWS Hon 
ETL peyarelws ape av THY TONY ELS THY aitov 
olknow KATNYLYETO, Henpeia pev THS éavTov 
ApEeTHS ava Tac ay THY yay KTNO A [EVvOs, THs O€ 
Bacirixhs tadis év TH Tatpide TUXWY. 


1 The text is corrupt. ddfys ef cal uh is wanting in A, 
which has peyadnv nal KaArhy. 
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AGESILAUS, x1. 12-16 


While ever ensuring security to his own side, he 
ever made it his business to bring to nought the 
designs of his enemy. 

By his relatives he was described as “devoted to 
his family,” by his intimates as “an unfailing 


friend,’ ! by those who served him as “unforgetful,”’ ’ 


by the oppressed as “a champion,” by his comrades 
in danger as “a saviour second to the gods.”’ y 

In one respect, I think, he was unique. \ He 
proved that, though the bodily strength decays, the 
vigour of good men’s souls is ageless. \ At any rate, 
he never wearied in the pursuit of great and 
noble glory so long as his body could support the 
vigour of his soul. What man’s youth, then, did not 
seem weaker than his old age? For who in his prime 
was so formidable to his foes as Agesilaus at the 
very limit of human life? Whose removal brought 
such welcome relief to the enemy as the death of 
Agesilaus, despite his years? Who gave such con- 
fidence to allies as Agesilaus, though now on the 
threshold of death? What young man was more 
regretted by his friends than Agesilaus, though he 
died full of years? So complete was the record of 
his service to his fatherland that it did not end even 
when he died: he was still a bountiful benefactor 
of the state when he was brought home to be laid 
in his eternal resting-place, and, having raised up 
monuments of his virtue throughout the world, was 
buried with royal ceremony in his own land.? 


1 Hellenica, V. v. 45. 

* The reference is to the money which Agesilaus had 
obtained in Egypt, and which was brought to the city with 
his body. For the burial see Const. of the Lac., end. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LACEDAEMONIANS 


Z=ENO®ONTOS AAKEAAIMONION 
MOAITEIA 


I. “AAX’ eyo évvonaas troré, ws 7) Lraptn TaV 
oruvyavO pwrotatav TOAEwY ovaa SuVaTwWTAaTN TE 
Kal ovopactotdtn év TH ‘EdAddoe epavyn, eOav- 
paca, OTw TOTE THOT TOUT eyévETO* ETTEL LEVTOL 
KaTevonoa Ta éemiTndevpaTa Tov LrapTiaTar, 
ouxére COavpatov. 

Aveodpyov pévtos tov Oévta avtois Tovs 
vouous, ols meOopevoe nvdatyovnaay, TovTOY Kat 
Oavpatw Kal eis ta €oxata codov Hyodpar. 
éxelvos yap ov pupnodpevos Tas aAXas TrOXeELS, 
arra Kal évavtia yvovs Tais WAEloTAaLs Tpo- 
éyovoay evoatpovia thy Tatpida éméderkev. 

Advtixa yap mept texvorotias, wa €& apyis 
dpEwpuat, of pev AdrAoL Tas peANoOVTAaS TiKTELY 
Kat Karas Soxovoas Kopas TratbevecOa Kal cite 
} avvaTov peTpilwTadt@ tpépovot Kat o@ 7 
Suvatov puixpotit@: olvov ye pny 7} wapTray 
anexopevas  Udapel ypwpévas Sidyouow BoreEp 
S€ of wool Tav Tas Téyvas exdvTay édpaiot 
eiowv, oTw Kal tas Kopas of addot “EXANvEs 
npeutCovaas séproupyely aktodot. tas pev odv 
ow Tpehouévas TAS YP} TpocdoKijaat peyanetov 
av TL yevvnoat; 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LACEDAEMONIANS 


I. Ir occurred to me one day that Sparta, though 
among the most thinly populated of states, was 
evidently the most powerful and most celebrated 
city in Greece; and I fell to wondering how this 
could have happened. But when I considered the 
institutions of the Spartans, | wondered no longer. 

Lycurgus, who gave them the laws that they 
obey, and to which they owe their prosperity, I 
do regard with wonder; and I think that he reached 
the utmost limit of wisdom. For it was not by 
imitating other states, but by devising a system 
utterly different from that of most others, that he 
made his country pre-eminently prosperous. 

First, to begin at the beginning, I will take the 
begetting of children.! In other states the girls 
who are destined to become mothers and are 
brought up in the approved fashion, live on the very 
plainest fare, with a most meagre allowance of 
delicacies, Wine is either withheld altogether, or, 
if allowed them, is diluted with water. The rest of 
the Greeks expect their girls to imitate the sedentary 
life that is typical of handicraftsmen—to keep quiet 
and do wool-work. How, then, is it to be expected 
that women so brought up will bear fine children? 


1 The prose Constitution of the Lacedaemonians by Critias 
began with the same point. See Introduction ITI. 
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€ \ ~ A 
4 ‘O &€ Aveodpyos ¢cOjtas pév Kal dovras 
4 / A 
Tapéye ixavas yynoato etvat, tais 8 édev- 
f , 
Oépais péytatov vopioas elvas THY TeKVvOTOLiaV 
Tpa@tov pev cawpackely érakev ovdév TTOv TO 
“ ~ 4 
OnrAv Tod appevos duAdouv: Erata Sé€ Spopov Kai 
> a / ¢ 
iaXv0S, woTep Kal Tols avipaciv, ovTw Kal 
a , b ca) \ b f > f 
tais Onrelats ay@vas pos aAANHAaS Eroince, 
, , A \ 
vopitwy é€& dudhotépwy tcoxuvpav Kal ta Exyova 
, 
éppwuevertepa yiyverCat. 
> , \ \ \ yy w Cc oA 
6 ‘Enei ye pny yuvn mpos avdpa &dOot, opav 
‘ w \ “ a , 
TOUS GAXOUS TOV TPATOV Tod yYpovov apéTPWS 
a \ , \ ? f 
tats yuvatEl avvovtas, Kal TovTOU Tavavtia éyvw' 
¥ \ > a . > , b a bd a 
EOnxe yap atdeicOat péev eiorovra ofOjvar, aidet- 
> 9 Ld ef \ 4 
cba & éftovta. obtw dé cuvovtay Troewortépws 
bev dvayxn chav avtav exe, éppwpevéotepa bé 
yiyverOat, eb Te BAaaTOL, OUTW paAAOY 7 Et 
6 Oudkopot aAANAwWY Elev, Mpos Sé ToOvTOLS Kal 
a ¢ al 
atoTavaas Tov oToTte BovNowTo ExacTot yuvaixa 
dyecOat érafev ev akpais TaY cwpdTwV TOUS 
A a! , fn) 
ydpous Toteta Bar, Kal TOUTO Gupépov TH Evyovia 
, A / 
Tvopitwv. et ye pevTot cupBain yepar@ véap 
éyelv, Op@v TOUS THALKOUTOUS duddTTOVTAS pa- 
A / 
ALoTAa TAS yuvalKas TavayTia Kal TOVTOU évoptce’ 
a ; € , 

T® yap mpecBvTn eroincev, omroiov avdpos 
a f A 4 
TOpua te Kal ruyny ayacbein, ToUTOY émayopev@ 
8 texvoTroijoacOa. et O€ Tis av yuvatkl jpev 

La \ 7 , \ b , 
cuvoKeiv pn Bovroito, téxvwv b€ akioroyov 
emtOvpotn, Kal TOUT@ VOpov EeTrOinoEV, HYTLVA 
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THE LACEDAEMONIANS, 1. 4-8 


But Lycurgus thought the labour of slave women 4 
sufficient to supply clothing. He believed mother- 
hood to be the most important function of freeborn 
woman. ‘Therefore, in the first place, he insisted 
on physical training for the female no less than for 
the male sex: moreover, he instituted races and 
trials-of strength for women competitors as for 
men, believing that if both parents are strong they 
produce more vigorous offspring. 

He noticed, too, that, during the time immediately 5 
succeeding marriage, it was usual elsewhere for the 
husband to have unlimited intercourse with his wife. 
The rule that he adopted was the opposite of this: for 
he laid it down that the husband should be ashamed 
to be seen entering his wife’s room or leaving ’it. 
With this restriction on intercourse the desire of 
the one for the other must necessarily be increased, 
and their offspring was bound to be more vigorous 
than if they were surfeited with one another. In 6 
addition to this, he withdrew from men the right to 
take a wife whenever they chose, and insisted on 
their marrying in the prime of their manhood, be- 
lieving that this too promoted the production of fine 
children. It might happen, however, that an old 7 
man had a young wife; and he observed that old 
men keep a very jealous watch over their young wives. 
To meet these cases he instituted an entirely different 
system by requiring the elderly husband to introduce 
into his house some man whose physical and moral 
qualities he admired, in order to beget children. 
On the other hand, in case a man did not want to 8 
cohabit with his wife and nevertheless desired 
children of whom he could be proud, he made it 
lawful for him to choose a woman who was the 
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EVTEKVOY KAL yEevvalay Opwn, TréLcavTa TOV EXoVTA 
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Tanaiotpa. mpos 6€ TovTos TV Taidwry mrodas 
ev UTOONn acl aTaXUVOVal, THuaTa 5€ [MaTiOL 
a a XN a“ 
petaBorais Stabpurtover citov ye pny avTois 
yaortépa wétpov vomifovary. 

\ ral ‘] \ \ wn Qs va 
2 O 6€ AvKodpyos avti pev tod idia &xactov 

\ s > ¢ v ? 4 
Tatdaywyous Sovrous édiatavat avdpa éréaTtyoe 
Kpateiy avto@v é€& wrmep at péyiotar apyxal 





1 i.e. at Sparta. 
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THE LACEDAEMONIANS, 1. 8-11. 2 


mother of a fine family and of high birth, and if 
he obtained her husband’s consent, to make her the 
mother of his children. 


He gave his sanction to many similar arrangements. 9 


For the wives ! want to take charge of two households, 
and the husbands want to get brothers for their sons, 
brothers who are members of the family and share in 
its influence, but claim no part of the money. 

Thus his regulations with regard to the begetting 
of children were in sharp contrast with those of 
other states. Whether he succeeded in populating 
Sparta with a race of men remarkable for their size 
and strength anyone who chooses may judge for 
himself. 

II. Having dealt with the subject of birth, I wish 
next to explain the educational system of Lycurgus, 
and how it differs from other systems. 

In the other Greek states parents who profess to 
give their sons the best education place their boys 
under the care and control of a moral tutor 2 as soon 
as they can understand what is said to them, and 
send them to a school to learn letters, music and the 
exercises of the wrestling-ground. Moreover, they 
soften the children’s feet by giving them sandals, 
and pamper their bodies with changes of clothing ; 
and it is customary to allow them as much food as 
they can eat. 

Lycurgus, on the contrary, instead of leaving each 
father to appoint a slave to act as tutor, gave the 
duty of controlling the boys to a member of the 
class from which the highest offices are filled, in 


2 J have adopted for xa:dayeyds the term used at Oxford 
for a person who has charge of, but does not teach, an under- 
graduate. 
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XENOPHON 


cabiaravrat, os én Kal Tratdovopos Kaneiran. 
TovUTov 6é Kupvov éroinge Kal a@poitey Tous 
maioas Kal émtoxorobvta, ei TUS padroupyoin, 
Lax Upas Koravev. édmxe 8 avT@ xal TOV 
nBovrov paatiyopapous, ST WS Tew poten Ste 
béou" DOTE TONAHY pev aida, Tokhny dé mrevdo 
3 exel cTupTapeivar. avTL ye pv TOU aradvve 
Tous Tooas UToOnpaaty érater aver obnaig Kpa- 
TUveLY, vouifwy, eb TovUT doKnoeav, TOAD fev 
paov av opOidade Saivew, dadhareorepov dé Tpavi 
kataBaivev, cai mndjoa &€ Kal avabopeiv Kab 
Spapety Oarrov tov! avuroédyroy, ei NOKNKOS ein’ 
4 TOUS Todas, t) TOV brodedeuevov. Kat dvi ye 
TOU patios diab purrec bat evopicev évl Lpatio 
du €tTousS _mpoaeDileaban, vopivon oUTWS Kal pas 
yon Kal 7 pos Oar a dpetvov av tapecxevacba. 
5 oiroy Ye enV évabe TOGOUTOV éxovra aupBoreve 
TOV elpeva, @S UTO TANG MOVAS meV paTroTe Bapv- 
veo Gan, Tov 6é evdecaT epars Sudyerv pa) arreipws 
exelv, vopitov Tous ovr TALOEVOMLEVOUS PaAXOV 
pev av dvvacOat, et Sencetev, dolTHGAVYTAS éTLTO- 
vpioat, wadrov © av, eb rapayyedOein, ard Tod 
avtov olTOU TrEl@ Xpovov emitabivan, HT TOV oe 
av drfou Seta Bau, ev XEperTEpov S€ mpos Wav E yew 
6 Bp@pa Kal vytevotépws 6 av Sidyew, Kai eis 


1 roy, wanting in the MSS. and in S., is twice supplied 
by Cobet. 





1 gypBorevew is the conjecture of F. Portus for cupBovaeverr, 
and efpeva that of Schneider for &ppeva. The prefect took his 
meals with the class of which he had charge. But Stobaeus’ 
text runs oirdy ye phy Tocottoy éxew (for which read égGiew) 
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THE LACEDAEMONIANS, u. 2-6 


fact to the “ Warden”’ as he is called. He gave this 
person authority to gather the boys together, to take 
charge of them and to punish them severely in case 
of misconduct. He also assigned to him a staff of 
youths provided with whips to, chastise them when 
necessary; and the result is that modesty and 
obedience are inseparable companions at Sparta. 
Instead of softening the boys’ feet with sandals 
he required them to harden their feet by going 
without shoes. He believed that if this habit were 
cultivated it would enable them to climb hills more 
easily and descend steep inclines with less danger, 
and that a youth who had accustomed himself to 
go barefoot would leap and jump and run more 
nimbly than a boy in sandals. And instead of 4 
letting them be pampered in the matter of 
clothing, he introduced the custom of wearing 
one garment throughout the year, believing that 
they would thus be better prepared to face 
changes of heat and cold. As to the food, he required 5 
the prefect to bring with him? such a moderate 
amount of it that the boys would never suffer from 
repletion, and would know what it was to go with 
their hunger unsatisfied ; for he believed that those 
who underwent this training would be better able to 
continue working on an empty stomach, if necessary, 
and would be capable of carrying on longer without 
extra food, if the word of command were given to 
do so: they would want fewer delicacies and would 
accommodate themselves more readily to anything 
put before them, and at the same time would enjoy 
better health. He also thought that a diet which 


auveBovadevey as, ‘‘ he recommended them to eat so moderately 
that they”; and this is probably right. 
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A A > , \ e \ \ , 
phreos av av€averOar tiv pada Ta owopata 
al \ ral 
Tovovaay Tpopyy warrov cvrAAapBaverv Hyncato 
a ‘\ a 
i thy ScaTrAaTUVOVGa TO CITY. 
‘Q be XV ¢ \ a ~ = / > 
¢ 0€ un UTO ALwOU ayay av méCoLYTO, aTpa- 
, A 
yuovws péy avtTois ove dwxe AapBavev wv av 
, , > 9 a yy a A a 
Tpoo déwvTat, KrEeTTEy O ehjKev EcTw & TO ALO 
> a a 
7 €MiKoUpouVTaS. Kal WS pev ovK aTropay 6 TE doin 
epnxev avtots ye unyavacBar thy Tpodyy, ovdéva 
9 A 9 A a Nd ef LS / 
oluat TOUTO ayvoeiy: OHAov O Ott TOY pédXAOVTA 
KAwTEevery Kal vuxTos aypuTvew Set Kal pel” 
v4 a 4 \ 
nuépav amaTav Kal évedpeverv, Kal KaTacKoTOUS 
6€ érowudfew Tov wérAXovTA TE ANWETAa. TadTa 
fe! 4 , A 
owv 87 mavta dfrov OTL pHnKXavixwtépous TaV 
\ a a 
éritndeiwy Bovropevos tovs mratdas Toteiv Kal 
f 
TONELLKWTEPOUS OUTWS eTraidevceED. 
a \ 
8 Eizo & dv ovv tis, ti Ota, elep TO KAEeTTTELY 
\ \ , A 
ayabov évopite, moddas TAnyas éréBarte TO 
xr , ‘ ev \ > , \ arXr ef 
ANT KOMEVW ; OTL, PHul eyw, Kat Tada, Oca 
¥ / 4 \ A a 
advOpwrot SiddoKovat, KoAdfovet Tov py Karas 
A a \ 
UrnpeTooVTAa. Kakelvot ovy TOUS adoKOpMEvOUS 
a a \ 
9@> KAK@S KAETTOVTAS TlwpOoUYTaL. Kal ws 
f \ e é \ > ’ td 
Wrelatous 61 dpwdaat tupovs [rap ‘Opéias] 
N N a , ¥ b] , 
Karov eis pactiyotv tovtous addots eretake, 
A 4 nw \ > , , od 
Tovto 67 dnrA@cat Kal év TovT@ BovrAopeEvos, OTE 
¥ > , , 3 , \ , 
EoTLY OALYOV Ypovovy adynaavTa ToAvy ypavov 
> A > f & a be > 
evdoxtmovvtTa evdpaiverOar. nrovTat be €v 





1 Amnbasis, iv. vi. 14. 
2 At this altar the annual scourging of Spartan boys and 
youths took place, according to Plutarch and Pausanias ; but 
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made their bodies slim would do more to increase 
their height than one that consisted of flesh-forming 
food. 

On the other hand, lest they should feel too much 
the pinch of hunger,! while not giving them the oppor- 
tunity of taking what they wanted without trouble 
he allowed them toalleviate their hunger by stealing 
something. It was not on account of a difficulty in 
providing for them that he encouraged them to get 
their food by their own cunning. No one, I suppose, 
can fail to see that. Obviously a man who intends 
to take to thieving must spend sleepless nights and 
play the deceiver and lie in ambush by day, and 
moreover, if he means to make a capture, he must 
have spies ready. There can be no doubt then, that 
all this education was planned by him in order to 
make the boys more resourceful in getting supplies, 
and better fighting men. 

Someone may ask: But why, if he believed 8 
stealing to be a fine thing, did he have the bey who 
was caught beaten with many stripes? I reply: 
Because in all cases men punish a learner for not 
carrying out properly whatever he is taught to do. 
So the Spartans chastise those who get caught for 
stealing badly. He made it a point of honour to 9 
steal as many cheeses as possible [from the altar of 
Artemis Orthia],? but appointed others to scourge 
the thieves, meaning to show thereby that by 
enduring pain for a short time one may win 
lasting fame and felicity. It is shown herein that 


a~J 


this custom seems to have no connexion with that of punish- 
ing those who were caught thieving. It is not improbable 
that the whole of this sentence is an interpolation ; if not, 
the text is corrupt beyond restoration. 
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TOUT@, OTL Kal O7roU TAX OUS def o Braxevor 
EXE LO Ta, bev whereitar, wreiota 5€ mpdypata 
AapPaver. 

10 “Ores dé und el O Tatdovop.os aréror, & Epnpot 

TOTE ot aides elev apXovros, eroinae TOY Get 

TAPOVTA THY TOALTOY KUpLOV Elvat Kal ériTaTTELY 

Tols Tato. 6 TL ayaboy Soxoin eivar Kal KoNale?, 

el TL Gpaptavoev. Tovto 6€ Troinaas dtétpake 

Kal aidnpoverrépous elvat Tovs tmaidas: ovdev 

yap oUTws aldovytat ovTEe Traides ovTE avdpes 

ws TOUS apxovtas. WS be «al ef TOTE pndels . 

TUXOL Gvnp Taper, pd @s Epnuoe ot matves 

apxovtos elev, éOnxe THs tkns exdotns Tov 

TOPWTATOY TMV ElpevMY ApYEW' WoTE ovdéTTOTE 

éxet ol aides Epnuor apXovTos eict. 

12 <Aexréov d5€ poe doxet eivar Kal wept trav 
TALOLK@V EpwTwY? EoTL yap TL Kat TOUTO TpOS 
Tatoeiav. ot ev Toivuy adXrAaL” EAXHVES 1) OoTEP 
Bowwtot avnp Kat mais ouluyerres opthodow u) 
WOTrEp “Hretou 51a Xapitov TH apa Xpavras cial 
bé Kal ot TavTaTadt TOU SuareyeoOau TOUS 
épacras elpyovatv amo TOV maideov. 

13 ‘O dé AuKodpyos € évaytia Kal TOUTOLS TAG tL YVOUS 
el pév TIS autos av olov det ayacbels uy mau- 
50s TEelp@To Gwent Tov pirov amoteXéoacbat Kat 
OUVELVAL, em qvet Kal KadrioT HY ma.detav TAUT ND 
évouccer” ei O€ TiS mat60s T@MATOS operyopevos 
pavein, aio Xvo Tov TOTO Geis émoinoey ev Aake- 
Saipove pendev NTTOV EpacTas TaLoLiK@V améxer Oa 
h yoveis maidwyv Kal! dderpol aderpav ets 
appodiota améyovTat. 

1 4 xal S. with the MSS, : 4 was removed by Schifer. 
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where there is need of swiftness, the slothful, as 
usual, gets little profit and many troubles. 

In order that the boys might never lack a ruler 10 
even when the Warden was away, he gave authority 
to any citizen who chanced to-be present to require 
them to do anything that he thought right, and to 
punish them for any misconduct. This had the 
effect of making the boys more respectful; in fact 
boys and men alike respect their rulers above every- 
thing. And that a ruler might not be lacking to 
the boys even when no grown man happened to be 
present, he selected the keenest of the prefects, and 
gave to each the command of a division. And so 
at Sparta the boys are never without a ruler. 

Ithink I ought to say something also about intimacy !2 
with boys, since this matter also has a bearing on 
education. In other Greek states, for instance 
among the Boeotians, man and boy live together, 
like married people ;! elsewhere, among the Eleians, 
for example, consent is won by means of favours. 
Some, on the other hand, entirely forbid suitors to 
talk with boys. 

The customs instituted by Lycurgus were opposed 13 
to all of these. If someone, being himself an honest 
man, admired a boy’s soul and tried to make of him 
an ideal friend without reproach and to associate 
with him, he approved, and believed in the excellence 
of this kind of training. But if it was clear that the 
attraction lay in the boy’s outward beauty, he banned 
the connexion as an abomination ; and thus he purged 
the relationship of all impurity, so that in Lacedae- 
mon it resembled parental and brotherly love, 


— 


1 


« Sympostum, vuL 3+ 
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To pévtot tavta amtatetcGat vTo TiVwY ov 
Gavydfo évy toddais yap Tov TodAEwY OL 
vopot ovK évayTiovyTaL Tals Tpos TOvS Traidas 
emOuptacs. 

‘Hi fev 5 matdeia eipntat y} TE Aaxavich Kai 
9» TOV Adrwv ‘AAnVaV: €F oTroTépas 8 abTav 
Kal evrrecOéatepot Kal aldnuovéatepor Kat wv Set 
éyxpatéatepot avopes atroTeNovvTat, 0 BovAOpmEvos 
Kal Tadta émicKxoTreia Bw. 

III. "Orayv ye pry é« maidwy eis TO petpa- 
xkiovabar éxBaivwot, THViKavTAa of pev AdXOL 
Tavovglt ev amo Tardaywyar, Tavovat dé amo 
SidacKdron, dpxovat a: OVOEVES ETL aUTOV, adr’ 
avTovouous adiaatv: o 6é AvKobpyos KAL TOUTMY 
TavayTia éyvw. KaTapal ov yap TOLS TNALKOUTOLS 
méyloToy pev ppovnpa eu vopevor, partata be 
UB pev ériToNalouaar, laxXupoTaTas dé émiOupias 
TOV OOVOV TAplLaTAaLEeVvAS, THVLKAUTA TAELTTOUS 
pev TOvOUS avtois éréBSane, mrciatny 6 adayortapy 
euNXav)TaTO. émuOeis S€ Kal et TES TavTa puyot, 
pondSevos ere TOV KAAOY TUYXavELY, érroinge 41) 
povoy Tous x dn“ogiou adda Kal Tous Kndopévous 
éxdaoTwv eémimerccabar, @S pn arodetAtdoarTes 
ddoKtpoe TAvTaTaow év TH TOANEL yevolvTo, 

IIpos dé tovtots To aiseio bau laxXupas ép- 
duvatacat Bovrdopevos avrots Kab ev Tais dois 
érréta€en évyros pev TOU ivatiov TM YeElpe Eve, 
oly be mopever Gat, meptBré€rrety dé pndapot, 
GX’ avTa Ta 7 po TOY Today opav. év0a 67 

i Oop yeyevntar, ore TO dppev pirov Kat 
Els TO awdpoveiv lo xuporepov éore THIS Onreias 
hucews, exeivwv your ATTov pev av hwvyy 
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I am not surprised, however, that people refuse 
to believe this. For in many states the laws are 
not opposed to the indulgence of these appe- 
tites. 

I have now dealt with the Spartan system of edu- 
cation, and that of the other Greek states. Which 
system turns out men more obedient, more respectful, 
and more strictly temperate, anyone who chooses 
may once more judge for himself. 

III. When a boy ceases to be a child, and begins 
to be a lad, others release him from his moral tutor 
and his schoolmaster: he is then no longer under 
a ruler and is allowed to go his own way. Here 
again Lycurgus introduced a _ wholly different 
system. For he observed that at this time of life 
self-will makes strong root in a boy’s mind, a 
tendency to insolence manifests itself, and a keen 
appetite for pleasure in different forms takes posses- 
sion of him. At this stage, therefore, he imposed on 
him a ceaseless round of work, and contrived a con- 
stant round of occupation. The penalty for shirking 
the duties was exclusion from all future honours. 
He thus caused not only the public authorities, but 
their relations also to take pains that the lads did 
not incur the contempt of their fellow citizens by 
flinching from their tasks. . 

Moreover, wishing modesty to be firmly rooted 
in them, he required them to keep their hands 
under their cloaks, to walk in silence, not to look 
about them, but to fix their eyes on the ground. 
The effect of this rule has been to prove that even 
in the matter of decorum the male is stronger than 
the female sex. At any rate you would expect a 
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akovaoals 7 TOY AcO.veo, ATTov & av éupata 
peTactperars 7 TOV Narn, aidnpoverTépous 
& av .avtovs nynoao Kal auTov TOV év Tots 
Gardpous mapbever. Kal emerdav ets TO puditrov 
7¢ adixwvTat, ayamntov avT@av Kal To épwrnOev 
aKkovcat. 

Kai tov pev av TALLTKWV OVTWS émepehnOn. 

IV. Ilepi ye nv tov jBovrov OND pddiora 
éamovoace, vopt tov TOUTOUS, Eb yévowvTo olous 
bei, mA€ia TOV péemew émi to dyabov 7H Wonet. 
opav ouD, ols dv padota didroverkia eryyernrat, 
TOUTOY Kal Xopous aEtaxpoatoTatous yeyvouevous 
Kal yupveKovs ay@vas afvobeatoTarous, evopster, 
€i Kal tovs nBavras aupBaddot ets Eptv trEepi 
apeThns, ovTws dv Kab TovTouvs él mdrEloToY 
abixveta@at avépayabias. ws ovdv TovToVs av 
ouvéBanrer, efnyno opau. 

Aipobytat Toivuy aut ay Ot epopot eK TOY aK a- 
Covrwy tpeis avdpas: ovtot d€ immaypétar Ka- 
AovvTar. TovTwy 8 Exactos avdpas éxaTov 
Katanéyet, Siacagpnvilor, OtTov évexa Tovs pev 
MpoTeua, tous b€ amodokipdler. ot odv Bn Tuy- 
Xavovres TOV KaNOV ToELoUGL TOUS TE amo Tet 
Aacw avuTOUS Kal Tot aipebetow av@ auTav, 
Kal mapapuddt Tove ly GXAHAOVS, €av TL TaPA TA 
Kara voptSopeva padvoupydau. 

Kal atirn 87 yiyvetat 7 Ocopikectatn Te Kai 





1 Longinus and Stobaeus quote this with opbadpots, ‘‘ eyes,” 
in place of @aAduos, ‘‘ bridal chambers ” ; and the former cen- 
sures the use of mapQévwy for xopav, meaning ‘* pupils ” of the 
eye. 

2 Cyropaedia, UL. i. 22 
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stone image to utter a sound sooner than those 
lads; you would sooner attract the attention of a 
bronze figure ; you might think them more modest 
even than a young bride in the bridal chamber.! 
When they have taken their place at a public meal, 
you must be content if you can get an answer to 
a question. 

Such was the care that he bestowed on the 
growing lads. 

IV. For those who had reached the prime of life 
he showed by far the deepest solicitude. For he 
believed that if these were of the right stamp they 
must exercise a powerful influence for good on the 
state. He saw that where the spirit of rivalry? is 2 
strongest among the people, there the choruses are 
most worth hearing and the athletic contests afford 
the finest spectacle. He believed, therefore, that 
if he could match the young men together in a 
strife of valour, they too would reach a high level 
of manly excellence.? I will proceed to explain, 
therefore, how he instituted matches between the 
young men. 

The Ephors, then, pick out three of the very best 3 
among them. These three are called Commanders of 
the Guard. Each of them enrols a hundred others, 
stating his reasons for preferring one and rejecting 
another. The result is that those who fail to win 4 
the honour are at war both with those who sent 
them away and with their successful rivals ; and they 
are on the watch for any lapse from the code of 
honour. 

Here then you find that kind of strife that is 5 


3 Cyropaedia, VU. i. 26. 
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TodTLKWTATH Epls, eV n arrobesern Tat pev 6, dei 
movely TOV ayabor, xo pls 5 éxdTepor agKkovaw, 
Ores ael Kpatig TOL écovTat, éay O€ TL één, Kal 
éva apnfovot TH TONE TravTi cOdver. avayKn 

avrois Kal eveEias emipereto Bar. Kal yap 
MUKTEVOVGL OLA THY Epitv Strou av cupBarwor 
duarvew pevTo TOUS paxyouévous Tas 06 Tapa- 
"yevopevos KUpLOS. IV d€ Ths arerOh TO dradvovt, 
dyes avuTov o Ta.t6ovo.os €mtl TOUS éopous: ot be 
Cnutovar peyarelws, xabtotava. Sovropevot ets 
TO pnwoTe opynv Tov pn weiPecOat Tois vomors 
KpaThioat, 

Tots ye pay thy ABntikny jrALKiavy TeTEpa- 
xoow, €€ Oy Hon Kal ai péytotar apyal Kabi- 
OTAVTAL, Of pev Art” EAXAnVEs abedovTEs avTaV 
TO iaxyvos ete éemripercicbas otpateverOar Guws 
autos émitattovety, o d€ AuKotpyos Tots TnXU- 
KOUTOLS VOuLLOV erroinae KAANLOTOD elvat TO Onpay, 
el un TL Snpootov KwrvoL, OTws SvvaivTO Kal 
ovrou undey hrtov Tav HBovrTav oTPATLWTLKOUS 
TOVOUS Urodbeper. 

V. “A pev obv éExdotn nrtKia evowobernaev ) 
Aveodpyos éxitndevpata, oyedov elpytas: oiav 
dé xal Tact Siartay KaTeoKevace, ViV TELpacouaL 
dinyeto Oat. 

Aveoupyos Tolvuy maparaSov TOUS Lmaptiatas 
domep Tous addous * ‘EAXnvas olxot oxnvowTas, 
yrous €Y TOUTOLS TAcioTa padioupyeiabat eis TO 


davepov éFiyaye Ta cvoKNHVLA, OUTWS NYOULEVOS 


1 Horsemanship, ii. 1. 
2 Lit. ‘moved the Syskania out into the open.” See 
Introduction III. 
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dearest to the gods, and in the highest sense 
political—the strife that sets the standard of a 
brave man’s conduct; and in which either party 
exerts itself to the end that it may never fall below 
its best, and that, when the time comes, every 
member of it may support the state with all his 
might. And they are bound, too, to keep themselves 6 
fit, for one effect ofthe strife is that they spar when- 
ever they meet; but anyone present has a right to 
part the combatants. If anyone refuses to obey the 
mediator the Warden takes him to the Ephors ; and 
they fine him heavily, in order to make him realize 
that he must never yield to a sudden impulse to 
disobey the laws. 

To come to those who have passed the time of 7 
youth, and are now eligible to hold the great offices 
of state. While absolving these from the duty of 
bestowing further attention on their bodily strength, 
the other Greeks require them to continue serving 
inthearmy. But Lycurgus established the principle 
that for citizens of that age, hunting was the noblest 
occupation, except when some public duty pre- 
vented, in order that they might be able to stand 
the fatigues of soldiering as well as the younger men. 

V. I have given a fairly complete account of 
the institutions of Lycurgus so far as they apply 
to the successive stages of life. I will now try to 
describe the system that he established for all 
alike. 

Lycurgus found the Spartans boarding at home 2 
like the other Greeks, and came to the conclusion 
that the custom was responsible for a great deal of 
misconduct. He therefore established the public 
messes outside in the open,? thinking that this 
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Kor’ ay mapaBaiverbas Ta Tpoo Tar Topera. 
3 Kal otTov EF érakev avtois, ws unre umepT AN 
pota bat pajTe évdecis ylyver Oar. TONG dé Kal 
mTaparoya ryiryvEeT au amo TOV aypevopéevwv ot dé 
TOVSLOL E éo rw éTe Kal dprov avtimapaBarXove ww" 
WOTE oure Epnpos mote 7 tpatela Bpwtav yi- 
yer ar; €or av Svacknvocw, OUTE Tworvddrravos. 
4 Kal pny Tob TOTOU amoTauaas Tas? dvayKaias 
TOT els, at opurdovat Lev T@p"aTa, opurrovet 
6é yy@pas, épixev omote Sevran € exaa Tos TivELy, 
ovr vouitwy aBraBécrarov te Kal Ovorov 
ToTov yiyvedOat. 
Ovtw ye wny cvaKxnvovyvtTwy Tas av Tis } UT 
Myvelas } otvohrAvyias  avTov 4 olKov SiadOei- 
5 pete ; Kal yap 5 év ev Tals adrats 7 OET LY WS 
TO TOAU OL ALKES aXArows cuvetst, be?” wvrrep 
Kal éeAaxtaTy aids@s Taparyiryver ae o 6é Avxodpyos 
éy TH Drape y dveurte mat0ever Oat Ta Toda 
TOUS VE@TEPOUS vTO THS TOY YEparTepav euTretpias. 
6 Kal Yap 57 eT LX @PLOVv év Tots prrstiots Neyer Oa 
6 Te ay Kados TES ev TH ToNEt Toujon @oT éxel 
heora, [ev vBpuw, hewara dé Tapowiay, HKLOTA 
7 0€ aiaxpoupyiav Kal aig pohoyiay eyyiyvea Bat. 
ayaba ye pony amepyaterar Kal Trade 7 éfeo 
aiTnots WepiT@atety Te yap avayKalovras ev TH 
olxade apodm Kat wnv TO UTd olvou py ohar- 
NecOat érripercioOat, eidotes, Ste ovK evOarTrep 


1 ye Stephanus: re 8. with the MSS. 
3 ras Madvig: ras od S. with the MSS. 





1 At the public meals each had his own cup: there was no 
passing of cups along as at Athens and elsewhere. Critias in 
Athenaeus, x. 432 p and xi. 463 5 
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would reduce disregard of orders to a minimum. 
The amount of food he allowed was just enough to 
prevent them from getting either too much or too 
little to eat. But many extras are supplied from the 
spoils of the chase; and for these rich men some- 
times substitute wheaten bread. Consequently the 
board is never bare until the company breaks up, 
and never extravagantly furnished. Another of his 
reforms was the abolition of compulsory drinking,1 
which is the undoing alike of body of mind. But 
he allowed everyone to drink when he was thirsty, 
believing that drink is then most harmless and most 
welcome. 

Now what opportunity did these public messes 
give a man to ruin himself or his estate by gluttony 
or wine-bibbing? Note that in other states the 
company usually consists of men of the same age, 
where modesty is apt to be conspicuous by its absence 
from the board. But Lycurgus introduced mixed 
companies? at Sparta, so that the experience of the 
elders might contribute largely to the education of 
the juniors. In point of fact, by the custom of the 
country the conversation at the public meals turns 
on the great deeds wrought in the state, and so there 
is little room for insolence or drunken uproar, for 
unseemly conduct or indecent talk. And the system 
of feeding in the open has other good results. They 
must needs walk home after the meal, and, of course, 
must take good care not to stumble under the 
influence of drink (for they know that they will not 


2 Something appears to be lost after dvéu:ite. Schneider 
suggested dvéuite ras HAmwcias Sore, ‘‘mixed the ages, so 
that.” | 
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edeimvouv KaTAaLEvovTL® Kal TH oppun doa nuépa 
ypnotéov? ovdé yap Uiro havovd Tov Ett éudpoupov 
éfeott TmopevecOat. 

8 Karapyadwv rye pny o Avxotpyos xal ore di7ro 
TOV aura ciToy ol pev Siarrovoupevor ev pol TE 
Kal evoapKot Kal eLpworot elon, ot & atrovot 
mehvonpmevot TE Kal aloypol Kal acbevels ava- 
ghaivovta:, ovdé TovTov nméAnoev, AdAXr evvowr, 
OTe Kal érav avTos TH TH éavTov yvaun dtro- 
Ton, apKovvT@s TO copa EXOov dvapaiverat, 
érétake TOV del m™ peo BuTatov év To yupvaciy 
ExdaTo * émtmeeta Bar WS pL) movous avrois * 

9 éddtTous TOY citiwy yiyverOat. Kal éuol pev 
ovd ep TOUT opanivat doxet. ovK dv ovp 
padies ve TU eUpot LrapTraTov ovTe byvervo- 
TEpous oure Tols gwpact Xpnoiwrépous: opotas 
yap a0 TE TOV TKEA@V Kal ATO YeLpav Kal aro 
Tpaxnrou yupvavovtat. 

’Evartia ye pny eyveo Kal tdadde Tots 
aNelazols: éy ev yap TALS ardaus TOAETL TOY 
éautob EKAOTOS Kat traidwy Kal oixeT@v Kal 
XPNEaT ov dpxovew" 0 be Avxodpyos Kata- 
oKEvudgat Bovdopevos, @s ay pnodev Bran rovtes 
ATOAQUVOLEV TL OL ToNiTaL adh) Mov ayabov, € érrol- 
noe maidwv éxacTov opotws T@V EaUTOD Kal Tov 

2 ado piov ape. ota be TOS etO7, ort ovToL 
TATEPES Elol TOY maidwv, a av adTos apXet, GVAYKN 
OUTWS apXeey, MOTrEp AV KAL TOV EAUTOV apxerOa 
Bovrato. ny b¢ TU Tals TOTE TAnyas NaBov 
im’ GAdov KaTEiTN TpOS TOY TAaTEpa, aloypov 


1 ixdotw~ MSS.: S. reads éxdorwy with Hermann. 
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stay on at the table); and they must do in the dark 
what they do inthe day. Indeed, those who are still in 
the army are not even allowed a torch to guide them. 

Lycurgus had also observed the effects of the 
same rations on the hard worker and the idler; that 
the former has a fresh colour, firm flesh and plenty of 
vigour, while the latter looks puffy, ugly and weak. 
He saw the importance of this; and reflecting that 
even a man who works hard of his own will because it 
is his duty to do so, looks in pretty good condition, he 
required the senior for the time being in every 
gymnasium to take care that the tasks set should be 
not too small for the rations allowed. And I think 
that in this matter too he succeeded. So it would 
not be easy to find healthier or handier men than the 
Spartans. For their exercises train the legs, arms 
and neck equally. 

VI. In the following respects, again, his institutions 
differ from the ordinary type. In most states every 
man has control of his own children, servants and 
goods. Lycurgus wanted to secure that the citizens 
should get some advantage from one another with- 
out doing any harm. He therefore gave every 
father authority over other men’s children as well 
as over his own. When a man knows that fathers 
have this power, he is bound to rule the children 
over whom he exercises authority as he would wish 
his own to be ruled.!_ If a boy tells his own father 
when he has been whipped by another father, it is 


1 The text of this sentence is open to suspicion. odro« 
warepes can hardly be sound. 





* The text as altered by Hug. ; xdvous is highly probable: 
the MSS. have és unrore aitol €Adrrovs, and S. merely omits 
avtol, but this is not satisfactory. 
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eo [Te ouK arXas TANYAS eu Barreww T® Viel. 
odTH Tig TEVOVOL adrnnous pndev aiaxpov poc- 
TATTELW TOUS Tmataty. 

‘Eroince bé kal oixeTas, el TLS ; Sen Gein, xpiaGat 
Kal Tos adXoT pious. Kat KUV@Y d€ OnpevtiKa@v 
cue Kowwviay" aore ot pev deopevoe Trapaxa- 
Aotow rl Ojpav, o o O€ 4 avTos oxornalov nbéws 
EK TEMTEL, Kal immrous dé woavTas Xpevrac: O 
yap acGevnaas 7h SenGels OXNMATOS 2 TAXY Tot 
Bourn Beis agixéa Oat, nv tou ton immov évta, 
NaBov Kal Xeno dpevos KANOS dnoxabiatnaty. 

Ov pay oud éxelvo ye Tapa Tots Grows etOuc- 
Hévov érroinoev éemetndeveo Bar. Omov yap ay vm0 
Onpas oiabévtes denbace TOY ériTnoeiwy, HV pe 
TUVET KEVAT MEVOL TUX@OL, Kat evravda eA ne TOUS 
Mev Temrapevous eaTaneim ew Ta T ETOLNMEVA, TOUS 
be Seopevous avoiEavtas Ta onpavtpa, XaBovtas 
Gowy av déwvtas, onpnvawevous Katadireiy, Tol 
yapobv obTas per ad.dovres GXXijroLS Kal ot Ta 
puxpa EXOVTES METEXOVTL TavTwY THY ev TH 
YwOpa, OTOTAV TLVOS denPaay. ° 

VII. ‘Evavtia ye pony Kat Tabe Tois adAOoLs 

"EAAnot Katéa tno eV O Avxovpyos év TH Lrapty 
VOuLMa. éy pev yap dimou tais ahas TOheat 
TAVTES _xpnuatiovrar 6 dcop Suvavrar O peéev yap 
yewpyel, 0 6€ vavednpel, 0 8 eu opEveTat, ot be 
Kal aro TeXv@v TpEpovTat ev 6é Th Lrapty 0 
Aveovpyos tots éXevPépots TOV pev audi ypn- 
patio pov atretTre pnodevos antecOat, dca é édev- 


1 4,e. so much of it as remained over. 
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a disgrace if the parent does not give his son 
another whipping. So completely do they trust 
one another not to give any improper orders to the 
children. 

He also gave the power of using other men’s 
servants in case of necessity; and made sporting 
dogs common property to this extent, that any 
who want them invite their master, and if he is 
engaged himself he is glad to send the hounds. 
A similar plan of borrowing is applied to horses also; 
thus a man who falls ill or wants a carriage or 
wishes to get to some place quickly, if he sees a 
horse anywhere, takes and uses it carefully and duly 
restores it. 

There is yet another among the customs instituted 
by him which is not found in other communities. 
It was intended to meet the needs of parties belated 
in the hunting-field with nothing ready to eat. He 
made a rule that those who had plenty should leave 
behind the prepared food,! and that those who needed 
food should break the seals, take as much as they 
wanted, seal up the rest and leave it behind. The 
result of this method of going shares with one 
another is that even those who have but little 
receive a share of all that the country yields when- 
ever they want anything. 

VII. Nor does this exhaust the list of the customs 
established by Lycurgus at Sparta that are contrary 
to those of the other Greeks. In other states, I 
suppose, all men make as much money as they can. 
One is a farmer, another a ship-owner, another a 
merchant, and others live by different handicrafts. 
But at Sparta Lycurgus forbade freeborn citizens to 
have anything to do with business affairs. He insisted 
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Jepiav Tals ToETL mapacKevdcet, Tavta éTake 
3 pova Epya autav vouilerv. Kat yap 57) Th ToODTOS 
EKEL VE oT ovdaaTEOS, év0a iaa pev pepe ets TQ. 
emit 1/Oea, opotcas d€ dvattaaGat Takas émroinae 
pa nouTaleias E évexa XPNwaT OV opeyeatat , dda 
nV ovo imatiov ve EVEKA XpnwaTLaT Eo ov yap 
ea 0 Tos TOUTEAELG, ara TWOMATOS evetia ead: 

4 povyTat. oveé pny TOU ‘YE ELS TOUS TvaKIVOUS ? 
éxery Oarravay XenwaTta dO poratéov, € émTel TO TO 
TWMATL TovowvTa apedelp TOUS TuUVvOYTAaS evSo£o- 
TEpOV erroinger h TO dam avavra,” émidelEas TO 
pev unis, TO O€ TAOUTOU Epyop. 

56 To ye pny é& adixwv xpnpariverbas Kal. év 
TOS TOLOVTOLS Svex@duGe. T par ov fev yap vo- 
pic wa TOLOUTOV KATETTTATO, O dexapvov povov 
adv ets oixiay elaed Gov ouTE deomotas ouTE olKxeTas 
AdOou Kal yap YwOpas peyarns Kat awakns aryo- 

6 is déosT av. xpuatov rye pny Kat apyvpiov 
epeuvaTau, Kal AV TL Tov pavh, o €xwv Cnucodrat. 
TL ovv av éxel XPNMATLA Los amovdatolro, évda 
KTHTLS TrElous AUTTAS 1 XpHow evppoovvas 
TAPEXEL 5 

NATE AXAa yap OTe pev ev Lmdptn padaTa 
mrelBovt as tabs apxats TE KAL TOIS VvomLOLS, io mev 
ATAVTES. eyY@ MEVTOL OVO eyxXetpia ar oiuat 7 po- 
tepov tov Avkodpyov tavtny thy evtagiay* 


1 gyexa, which S. adds after svexjvovs’with the MSS., was 
removed by Weiske. 

2 Saravavra Morus: Samavavras S. with the MSS. 

3 Sexduvev Dindorf: S€ka upyaov S. with the MSS. 

4 ebratlay Dindorf: evetiay S. with the MSS. 





1 Agesilaus, 1x. 6. 
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on their regarding as their own concern only those 
activities that make for civic freedom. Indeed, 
how should wealth be a serious object there, when 
he insisted on equal contributions to the food supply 
and on the same standard of living for all, and thus 
cut off the attraction of money for indulgence’ sake * 
Why, there is not even any need of money to spend 
on cloaks: for their adornment is due not to the 
price of their clothes, but to the excellent condition 
of their bodies. Nor yet is there any reason for 
amassing money in order to spend it on one’s mess- 
mates; for he made it more respectable to help 
one’s fellows by toiling with the body than by 
spending money,! pointing out that toil is an employ- 
ment of the soul, spending an employment of 
wealth. 

By other enactments he rendered it impossible to 5 
make money in unfair ways. In the first place the 
system of coinage that he established was of such a 
kind that even a sum of ten minae? could not be 
brought into a house without the master and the 
servants being aware of it: the money would fill a 
large space and need a wagon to draw it. Moreover, 
there is a right of search ‘for gold and silver, and, in 
the event of discovery, the possessor is fined, W hy, 
then, should money-making be a preoccupation in a 
state where the pains of its possession are more than 
the pleasures of its enjoyment? 

VIII. To continue: we all know that obedience 
to the magistrates and the laws is found in the 
highest degree in Sparta. For my part, however, 
I think that Lycurgus did not so much as attempt 


2 Some £40. 
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KaStaravat, mpl Opmoryvepovas eTown aro TOUS 
KPATia TOUS TOV ev TH TOAEL. TEX Lai po mat Ge 
TavTa, OTt é€v pevy Tais addats 7 Oheoty ou 
duvatwtepot ode Bovrovtat Soxeiv Tas dpX.as 
poPeta bat, arra vouitovar TOUTO dveevd pov 
elvat. év O€ TH Lardprn 08 KpaTLaTor Kat Umép- 
YovTat pddtoTa Tas apxas Kal TO TaTewvol elvat 
peyadvvovrac Kal T@ bray Kardvrat TPEXOVTES 
ddr BN Badifovres uTaKxoverv, vouivovtTes, Hv 
avrou KaTapxoce Tob apodpa mweiGer Oat, rec Bau 
Kal TOUS adovus* omrep Kal yeyernrat. 

Eixos be Kal THY THS éepopeias Suvapey | TOUS 
auyTous TOUTOUS cuyKkaTacKevacal, érreiTep éyro- 
av TO rele Oar HeylaTov ayabov elvau Kab év 
WoAee Kal év oTpatiG Kal év olK@ bo yap peilo 
Svvapuy éxor * Y apyn, TOTOUTH. parrov mY 
TaVTO abrny Kal KaTamantew TOUS ToAT aS TOU 
UTaKovelV. Epopoe ouv iKavot pév clot Enucoby 
ov av Bovrwvrat, Kuptot & ex paTrey Tapayphua, 
KUpLOL dé Kal apxovTas petaku KataTabaae” Kal 
elpEat ye Kal mepi THS Wuxyns els ay@va Kata- 
oTnoar. TooavTny 6é ExovTes Siva ody 
@omep ai aAXNaL TOdELS E@aL TOUS aipeOévTas del 
dpxew To éros Orws av BovrAwvtat, GAN waoTrep 
Ot TUpavvot Kal ot év TOIS yuULVIKOIS ay@oLY 
émistatat, nv Tiva aicbavwvTar TapavopovyTa 
TL, evOLS Tapayphua Kohdfovar. 

IloAXA@y 6é Kat adrwov OvTw@V PNXAVN EAT OY 
Karav T@ AvKovpy@ eis TO metPearAat Tots vopots 


1 ¥yo: Dindorf: @xe: S. with MSS. 
2 katramavoa: Stobaeus: xal ckararavcoa S. with the MSS. 
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to introduce this habit of discipline until he had 
secured agreement among the most important men 
in the state. I base my inference on the following 
facts. In other states the most powerful citizens do 
not even wish it to be thought that they fear the 
magistrates: they believe such fear to be a badge 
of slavery. But at Sparta the. most important men 
show the utmost deference to the magistrates: they 
pride themselves on their humility,_on running 
instead of walking to answer any call, in the belief 
that, if they lead, the rest will follow along the path 
of eager obedience. And so it has proved. 

[t is probable also that these same citizens helped 
to set up the office of Ephor, having come to the 
conclusion that obedience is a very great blessing 
whether in a state or an army or a household. For 
they thought that the greater the power of these 
magistrates the more they would impress the minds 
of the citizens.! Accordingly, the Ephors are com- 
petent to fine whom they choose,and have authority 
to enact immediate payment: they have authority 
also to deprive the magistrates of office, and even to 
imprison and prefer a capital charge against them. 
Possessing such wide power they do not, like other 
states, leave persons elected to office to rule as they 
like throughout the year, but in common with 
despots and the presidents of the games, they no 
sooner see anyone breaking the law than they 
punish the offender. 

Among many excellent plans contrived by Lycur- 
gus for encouraging willing obedience to the laws 


1 rod traxovery is omitted inthe translation. It can hardly 
be right ; Schneider removed it, and Cobet proposed els 7d 
bvakebely, ‘““gqo as to make them obedient.” 
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eGéXew tTovs modtitas, év Tols KaAALoTOLs Kal 
TOUTO pot Soxel Elval, OTL OV TPOTEPOV ATEOWKE TO 
TANG EL TOUS vomOUS, ™ piv ov ouv Tots Kpatia- 
TOUS ELS Aergous ETNPETO TOV Geov, El A@ov Kat 
d:petvov ein TH Lmapry meOomery ois AUTOS cOnne 
vomos. érel & avetAe TO TavTi apevor eivat, 
TOTE aTrEOwKED, ov povoy avopov GXAG Kal avoctov 
Geis To mudoxpyarors VOMOLS fL7) meiBeo Oat. 

IX. “A Etov d€ TOU Avgoupyou Kal TOdE arya- 
aOnvat, TO Katepydoacbar év TH TOdEL alpETo- 
TEpov elvat TOV Kadov Gavatov avr Tou acy pov 
Biov: Kai yap 51 é emo KOT OV Tis av eUpot petous 
am oBvijaKovras TOUT WY Hh TOV é€K TOU poBepov 
aT oxo pety aipoupever. @S Trarnbes elTrety Kal 
em eT at TH apery To} omter bat ets TOV Trebor 
Xpovov HaAXOY 7) TH Kania Kal yap pawy Kal 
ndtev Kal eUTropmT épa Kab boxupotépa. biprov 
d€ Tt Kal evKAELA addtoTa ETETAL TH apeTH Kal 
yap ouppaxely Twas Tavtes Tois ayalots Bov- 
AOVTAL. 

“He pevroL WOTE tabTa yiyver Oat é eunxavijoato, 
Kal TOUTO KQXOV p71) TapariTety. éxelvos Toivuy 
Tapas TApeTKEvace TOUS meV aryabois evdarpoviar, 
Tois 6€ KaKois Kaxodarpoviay. év pev yap Tals 
adras T OREO LW omoTay Tes KaKOS yévynTat, éri- 
KANoUW povoy EXEL KAKOS evar, ayopater de év 7 
avT@ oO HAKOS Tayab@ Kal KaOntar Kal yupva- 
tera, dav Bovrntar: év dé TH Aaxedaipovr Tas 


1 +) added by Morus: S. omits with the MSS. 





1 Herodotus i. 65. 
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among the citizens, I think one of the most excellent 
was this: before delivering his laws to the people 
he paid a visit to Delphi,! accompanied by the most 
important citizens, and inquired of the god whether 
it was desirable and better for Sparta that she 
should obey the laws that he himself had framed. 
Only when the god answered that it was better in 
every way did he deliver them, after enacting that 
to refuse obedience to laws given by the Pythian god 
was not only unlawful, but wicked. 

IX. The following achievement of Lycurgus, 
again, deserves admiration. He caused his people 
to.choose an honourable death in preference to a 
disgraceful life. And, in fact, one would find on 
consideration that they actually lose a smaller pro- 
portion of their men than those who prefer to retire 
from the danger zone. To tell the truth, escape 
from premature death more generally goes with 
valour than with cowardice: for valour is actually 
easier and pleasanter and more resourceful and 
mightier.2 And obviously glory adheres to the 
side of valour, for all men want to ally themselves 
somehow with the brave. 

However, it is proper not to pass over the means 
by which he contrived to bring about this result. 
Clearly, what he did was to ensure that the brave 
should have happiness, and the coward misery. For 
in other states when a man proves a coward, the only 
consequence is that he is called a coward. He goes 
to the same market as the brave man, sits beside 
him, attends the same gymnasium, if he chooses. 
But in Lacedaemon everyone would be ashamed to 

‘ 
2 The sentiment is taken from Tyrtaeus. 
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bev av Ts aiaxuvbein TOY KaKoY cvaKNVOY Tapa 
AaBetv, ras o av év Tahaicpate TUYYUpPATTHDY. 
ToAAdKis 8 a TOLOUTOS Kal Otatpoupevor TOUS 
avtia patpiobytas dywpiaTos mepuylyveTar kal év 
xopots & els Tas eT ovEetoia Tous Xopas dmredau- 
veTal, Kal pay éy 0d0%s Ta paxwopnTéov auT@ Kal 
ev Oaxous Kal Tois VE@TEPOLS UravacTaréor, Kal 
TAS pev TpconKovaoas KOpas olka Operrréoy Kal 
Tavtats THs avavdpetas) aitiay vpextéov, yuvat- 
Kos 6€ KEVHY éaTiav TEptoTTéoy? Kal Gua ToVTOU 
Cypiav amotictéov, AuTapov Sé€ ov mravntéov 
OVCE pLNnTéov TOUS avEyKANTOUS,  TANYAS VITO 
TOV apetvovayv AnTTEovV. eyo pev 8H ToLlavTNS 
TOS KaKOIS ATLLas éTiKeLEerns ovdev Daupalo 
To Tpoatpetabar éxet Odvarov avtl Tod ovTws 
aTipov Te Kal érovediatov Riou. 

x Kanas dé poe Soxet 0 Aveodpyos vomoGe- 
Theat KaL 7) ex pl Yipes QTKOUT ay dpern. ésrt 
yap TO TEpuage Tou Biov THY Kpiow THS yEpov- 
Tias mpoaGels érroinge pnoé €v TO YES dperet- 
Oa TH Kkaroxayaliay. dkwdyaorov 8 avrov Kal 
TO emixouphaat TO TOV ayabay ype Deis yep 
TOUS YépovTas Kuptous TOU mepl THS puns aye- 
vOS dem pakev eVTLMOTE pov elvae TO ynpas TIS 
TOV dxpalovtay pouns. eixotws S€ ToL Kab 
orovddterar ovTOS O ayov padata tav av6po- 
TeV. Karol pev yap Kai ot yUpveKol adn’ 
ovTot pev copuaTtov eiaiv: o 5€ TeEpt TIS yepovTias 
aryov puyev dryalov Kptow TapeXet. dow ouv 
KPELT TOV uxt TWLATOS, TOTOUTW KAL Ob AyOvES 


1 avdpelas S. with the better MSS. 
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have a coward with him at the mess or to be matched 


with him in a wrestling bout. Often when sides are 5 


picked for a game of ball he is the odd man left out: 
in the chorus he is banished to the ignominious 
place; in the streets he is bound to make way. 
when he occupies a seat he must needs give it up, 
even to a junior; he must support his spinster 
relatives at home and must explain to them why they 
are old maids: he must make the best of a fireside 
without a wife, and yet pay forfeit for that: he may not 
stroll about with a cheerful countenance, nor behave 
as though he were a man of unsullied fame, or else 
he must submit to be beaten by his betters. Small 
wonder, I think, that where such a load of dishonour 
is laid on the coward, death seems preferable to a 
life so dishonoured, so ignominious. 

_X. The law by which Lycurgus encouraged the 
practice of virtue up to old age is another excellent 
measure in my opinion. By requiring men to face the 
ordeal. of election to the Council of Elders near the 
end of life, he prevented neglect of high principles 
even in oldage. Worthy of admiration also is the pro- 
tection that he afforded to the old age of good men. 
For the enactment by which he made the Elders 
judges in trials on the capital charge caused old age to 
be held in greater honour than the full vigour of man- 
hood. And surely it is natural that of all contests 
in the world this should excite the greatest zeal. 
For noble as are the contests in the Games, they 
are merely tests of bodily powers. But the contest 
for the Council judges souls whether they be good. 
As much then, as the soul surpasses the body, so 





2 xeptomréoy Dindorf : ob xepiowréoy S. with the MSS. 
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of TOV WuyoV 7 ol TOV cwopatwv akiocTovéac- 
TOTEPOL. 

Tode ye nv trod Avxovpyou mas od peyddos 
aFvov ayacOjvar ; O¢ érrerdy Kar ewaber, 6Tt orrov 
ot Bovropevor émripenovvTat * THIS aperhs ovx, 
ixavot eto Tas jwatpioas av€e, exeiVvOS ev Th 
Lmapty nuary Kae € Snpooia TAVTAS TWacas GoKeElV 
TAs dperds. @omTEp ovv iOtaTat idtwrov Sd1a- 
pépovoly apeTH ol daKxovvTes TOV apwEeAOvYTOD, 
ouTws Kal 1 LrapTy ELKOTWS TAT GV TOV Tohewv 
apeth Stadéper, povn dnote, emruTnoevouca TH 
Karoxayabiar. ov yap KaKELvO Kanon, TO TOV 
GdrAwv Torkewv Koralovaayv, Hv Tis TL ETEPOS 
ETepov adixy, éxeivov Cnpias pn édAdTTOVS émt- 
Geivat, et Tus havepos ein aGpuEer@v Tod ws BéATIC- 
Tos elvar; évouile yap, ws Eorxev, UTO pev TOY 
avdpaTrodilouevwy Tivas 7) aToaTEpovyTMY TL 7 
KNETTOVTWY TOUS BrYaTTOsLEVOUS LovoY abLKEtao Ba, 
vo 6€ TOV KAKOV Kal dvavdpwy bras Tas TONES 
mpovidoabat. @OTE ELKOTWS Emolye SOKEL TOUTOLS 
peyia Tas Cnpias émBetvar. 

"EnréOnxe dé Kal THY dvuTtoa TATOV avaynny 
ao Key aT acav TONLTEKY apeTny. TOUS BEV yap 
Ta YO pt j.a. exTedovo w Omolws atace THY Tm ONLY 
oixelav eroinge Kal ovdev UTEAOYLT ATO ouTE 
FWLATWV OTE XpnuaTav acéverav' ce Sé TIS 
amTrodethtaa ere TOU TA vo"Lma diarroveia Oa, TOv- 
TOV exeivos amédeEe pndé voysleoOae ETL TOY 
ouoiwy elvat. 

"ANAG yap OTL wey TadaLoTaToL ODTOL 06 VYOoLOL 


1 gr: gorw 8rov S. with Morus, 
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much more worthy are the contests of the soul to 
kindle zeal than those of the body. 


Again, the following surely entitles the work of 4 


Lycurgus to high admiration. He observed that 
where the cult of virtue is left to voluntary effort, 
the virtuous are not strong enough to increase the 
fame of their fatherland. So he compelled all 
men at Sparta to practise all the virtues in public 
life. And therefore, just as private individuals differ 
from one another in virtue according as they practise 
or neglect it, so Sparta, as a matter of course, sur- 
passes all other states in virtue, because she alone 
makes a public duty of gentlemanly conduct. For 
was not this too a noble rule of his, that whereas 
other states punish only for wrong done to one’s 
neighbour, he inflicted penalties no less severe on 
any who openly neglected to live as good a life as 
possible? For he believed, it seems, that enslave- 
ment, fraud, robbery, are crimes that injure only the 
victims of them; but the wicked man and the 
coward are traitors to the whole body politic. And 
so he had good reason, I think, for visiting their 
offences with the heaviest penalties. 

And he laid on the people the duty of practising the 
whole virtue of a citizen as a necessity irresistible. 
For to all who satisfied the requirements of his code 
he gave equal rights of citizenship, without regard 
to bodily infirmity or want of money. But the 
coward who shrank from the task of observing the 
rules of his code he caused to be no more reckoned 
among the peers. 

Now that these laws are of high antiquity there 





3 ériueAotyta: Haase: é¢xiueAeicéa. S. with the MSS. 
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Elo, capes: 0 yap Aveovpyos KATA TOUS ‘Hpa- 
Kreidas heyerar yevéo Oat: OUT bé Tahavot oures 
ere Kal viv Tots aAAOLS KALYOTATOL eioe’ Kab yap 
TO mavtTwyv Oavuactotatoy érratvovot pmev TAT ES 
Ta TowavTa émitndevpata, ptpetoOar bé€ arta 
ovdeuia rods éOéreL. 

XI. Kai tabdra pev én Kowa ayaba Kai év 
elpnvn Kal ev TOKE LD el O€ TIS Bovrerat KaTa- 
pabety, 6 Tt Kal els TAS oTpareas Bedtov TOY 
arrov EUNX AVC ATO, éfeorre Kal TOUTwY aKovel. 

2 [I perov pev Toivuy oi &popor TpoKNpUTTOVGE 
Ta €Tn, els & det atpatever Gat Kat t wmT Edo Kal. 
omhirass, emerTa d€ Kal Tous Xelporexvacs: aore 
doovoTrep emt TONES xpavrat avOpwrot, TAVTOY 
TOUTWY Kal emt oT paras ot Aakedacpovioe €U- 
Topovar* Kal boa dé opydvey 7) oTpatea KOLWh 
SenDein a av, amdvrov TA pev apakn TPO TETAKT AL 
mapéyev, Ta b€ UToluyiw: odTw yap Kot dv 
TO éxAelTrov drarabor. 

3 Els ye pay tov év Tois Om rots ayava Todd 
éunyavycato, oTokny peev exety powrxida Kal 
Narehy aoTioa, TavTny vomit Sov heora pev 
ryuvarKelg KOLWOvVeEt?, TOAEMEKOTATNY &° elvar kat 
yap TaXLoTa, hapumpuvetat Kal oXoaLoTATA 
pumatvetar. eéedaxe b€ Kal Kopayv Tols Urép THY 
nAntexny NALKLAD, voi tov ode Kal pelCous av 
Kal érevdeprmTepous Kal yopyorépous paiverBar. 

4 Odtw ye pay KAT ED KEVET HEVOY popas pev 
dtetrev €& Kal imméwy Kat omAITOY. ExdoTn 5é 


1 The words kal xaAxjv aorida should probably come before 
Kal yap tdxtoTa. There is alsoa suspicion that some words 
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can be no doubt: for Lycurgus is said to have lived 
in the days of the Heracleidae. Nevertheless, in 
spite of their antiquity, they are wholly strange to 
others even atthisday. Indeed, itis most astonishing 
that all men praise such institutions, but no state 
chooses to imitate them. 

XI. The blessings that I have enumerated so far 
were Shared by al] alike in peace and in war. But if 
anyone wishes to discover in what respect Lycurgus’ 
organisation of the army on active service was better 
than other systems, here is the information that he 
seeks. 

The Ephors issue a proclamation stating the age- 
limit fixed for the levy, first for the cavalry and 
infantry, and then for the handicraftsmen. Thus 
the Lacedaemonians are well supplied in the field 
with all things that are found useful in civil life. 
All the implements that an army may require in 
common are ordered to be assembled, some in carts, 
some on baggage animals; thus anything missing is 
not at all likely to be overlooked. 

In the equipment that he devised for the troops 
in battle he included a red cloak, because he believed 
this garment to have least resemblance to women’s 
clothing and to be most suitable for war, and a brass 
shield, because it is very soon polished and tarnishes 
very slowly. He also permitted men who were past 
their first youth to wear long hair, believing that it 
would make them look taller, more dignified and 
more terrifying. 

The men so equipped were divided into six 
regiments of cavalry and infantry. The officers of 


referring to other details of the equipment have dropped 
out. 
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TOV TOMTLK@Y Lopa@v EVEL Toh wapy ov éva, 
hoxayous TéETTAPAS, TEVTNKOVTAHPAS OKT, éva- 
poTdapyous exxaldena, éx O€ TOUT@Y TOY popav 
dua TApeyy7TEws cadioravtat TOTE pev ELS 
sho cae evapotias, ToTE O€ Els TpEls, TOTE Oé Eis é. 
‘O b¢ Ol TAELaTOL OloVTat, TOUT AOKWTATHY 
elvat THY év OTAOLS ANaxaviany Taku, TO evayTi@- 
TATOV Umeirnpace Tov dvTOS* etal pev yap év m7 
Aakovry Take ot Tpworor Tatar apYovTes Kal oO 
aTiXos ExagTOS maT EXOV boa bet mTapexer Oat. 
obTw@ dé padvov TAUTNV THV Tabw pabetv, ws bates 
TOUS avOpworous duvarat yoyvMoKetv, ovdels av 
apapto.' Tots pev yap nyeto bar déboras, Tots 6 
emer Gat TETAKTAL, at Oé Tapayoyat @omep UTO 
KNPUKOS UT TOV évwmoTapYov AOYw SnrodvTat, 
ais apatai te kal Babutepat ait dadrayyes yiyvov- 
Tat' @y dn ovo’ Strws TL OvY YadeTrOV paleiv. TO 
pevToe Kav Tapax dace pera TOU TApATUYXOVTOS 
omotas paxerO at, TAUTNY THY TaEw OvKETL padtov 
é€ote pabeiv TAY Tos UTO TaY TOD AvKOUpyoU 
VOUMY TreTAaLoEupEVOLS. « 
Evropérata dé Kal éxeiva Naxedatpoveot 
To.ovat Ta Tots om omaxous mavu doxodvta 
Xarerr a, elvat: 6Tav pev yap ent KEPOS mropevwv- 
Tal, KaT oupav O1mrov eva poria eEvD MOTE. ErreTas: 
dav & év t@ ToLlovTM éK Tob €vavTiou Tonepta 
parayk éxipavi, TO EVMMOTAPKN TapeyyvaTat ets 


1 No gap is indicated in 8. 





Or; reading’ éwAiTiKav with Stobaeus, ‘regiment of 


heavy infantry.” 
? On account of Hellenica vii. iv. 20 and v. 10 it is thought 
that dd0, ‘‘ two,” should be read for rérrapas (8’). 
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each citizen! regiment comprise one colonel, four? 
captains, eight first lieutenants and sixteen second 
lieutenants. These regiments at the word of com- 
mand form sections? sometimes (two), sometimes 
three, and sometimes six abreast. 

The prevalent opinion that the Laconian infantry 
formation is very complicated is the very reverse of 
the truth. In the Laconian formation the front 
rank men are all officers, and each file has all that it 
requires to make it effieient.4 The formation is so 
easy to understand that no one who knows man 
from man can possibly go wrong. For some have 
the privilege of leading ; and the rest are under orders 
to follow. Orders to wheel from column into line of 
battle are given verbally by the second lieutenant 
acting as a herald, and the line is formed either thin 
or deep, by wheeling. Nothing whatever in these 
movements is difficult to understand. To be sure, 
the secret of carrying on in a battle with any troops 
at hand when the line gets into confusion is not so 
easy to grasp, except for soldiers trained under the 
laws of Lycurgus. 

The Lacedaemonians also carry out with perfect 
ease manceuvres that instructors in tactics think 
very difficult. Thus, when they march in column, 
every section of course follows in the rear of the 
section in front of it. Suppose that at such a time 
an enemy in order of battle suddenly makes his 
appearance in front: the word is passed to the 


’ A number, éva, ‘‘in single file,” or vo, ‘‘ two,” must have 
fallen out before évwyortlas. 

4 The exact meaning is not clear and the text is possibly 
corrupt. Weiske suggested rdyra wapéxe:, ‘‘acts exactly as 
it should. ” 
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/ ’ b ? f \ 
éTwTov Tap aaotioa Kabiotacbat, Kai ota av: 
\ ¢ Ww >] A ig f J ? ~ 
TOS oUTwS, éoT av » dddrayE éevavtia KxatacrTn. 
y \ : t a / 
ny ye pny odtas éyovT@y éx TOU OmicOev ot TrOdE- 
9 ” / e a 
pot emridavaaiy, e€edXiTTETAL ExaTTOS 0 OTLXOS, 
7 a ? 
iva 01 KpatioTot évavTion uel TOS TOAELLOLS Mow. 
>] 
Ste 6€ 0 Apywv evovupos yiryveTat, ovd ev TOVTw 
MELOVERKTELY HrYOUVTAL, GAN’ EoTLY OTE Kal WAEOVEK- 
~ > n nn 
Telv. €6 yap Ties KUKAOVGBAaL emLyetpoiEeV, OUK 
A \ \ é > \. \ \ e / 
av KaTa TA yuuva, AAA KATA TA WNC pEVA 
, ” a / A , a 
Tepibarroev av. hy Sé mote evexa Tivos doKn 
, é; ‘\ 
ouudhépe Tov nyepova SeEvov Képas exeuv, oTpé- 
N \ ? 
yravTes TO aynua emi Képas éEediTTOVTL THY 
, ” 3 a e \ e N \ ? @ \ 
darayya, €or av o pev nyepwv Se€vos F, 7) O€ 
/ ~ a 
ovpa evMvupos yévntat. Hy 8 avd éx trav dekiov 
, , \ / 
Todeuiwy Takis errihaivntar éml KEpwS TrOpEvO- 
ca \ , 
pévov, avdev GAXO TpaypaTEevovTat TOV AOyoV 
EXATTOV WOTEP TOLHPN AVTITPWPOY TOLS EvaVTLOLS 
/ ¢ ’ \ 
oTpépovat, Kat OUTWS aU YyiryveTaL 0 KAT OUpaV 
\ \ \ 
AOYos Tapa Sopv. Hv ye unv KaTa TA EevoOvuLa 
lo) IA by 
TOAEMLOL TPOTLWOLY, OVOE TOUTO EM@OLV, GAN aTro- 
a a / \ , ? 
Govow fh évavtious avtimandoats Tous NoYoUS aTpeE- 
e \ t 
ovat Kal ovtTws av o KaT ovpav AoYos Tap 
aoTida Kabiotatat. 
~ ? , / 
XII. *Epa 8é cal 7 otpatoredsevecOar évomice 
ypjvat AuKxoupyos. 
\ f a 
Ava pév yap TO Tas ywvias TOD TeTpaywvou 
1 7.e. this was the regular plan, because each of two . 


battle lines advancing to meet one another always tended to 
converge to the right. See Thucydides, v. 71. 
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second lieutenant to deploy into line to the left, 
and so throughout the column until the battle-line 
stands facing the enemy. Or again, if the enemy 
appears in the rear while they are in this formation, 
each file counter-marches, in order that the best 
men may always be face to face with the enemy. 
True, the leader is then on the left, but instead of 
thinking this a disadvantage, they regard it as a 
positive advantage at times. For should the enemy 
attempt a flanking movement he would try to encircle 
them, not on the exposed but on the protected 
side. If, however, it seems better for any reason 
that the leader should be on the right wing, the left 
wing wheels, and the army counter-marches by ranks 
until the leader is on the right, and the rear of the 
column on the left. If, on the other hand, an enemy 
force appears on the right when they are marching 
in column, all that they have to do is to order each 
company to wheel to the right so as to front the 
enemy like a man-of-war, and thus again the com- 
pany at the rear of the column is on the right. If 
again an enemy approaches on the left, they do not 
allow that either, but either push him back? or 
wheel their companies to the left to face him, and 
thus the rear of the column finds itself on the 
lett: 

XII. I will now explain the method of encamp- 
ment approved by Lycurgus. 

Seeing that the angles of a square are useless, he 


2 This can only mean that if the Lacedaemonians are in 
battle-order the whole phalanx turns to the left to meet 
the attack: wheeling by companies to the left would only 
be necessary when the army marching in column was 
threatened on the left. But &Aa rpo@€over found in C (‘* but 
either run forward ’’) is almost certainly the right reading. 
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aX pro Tous elvar els KUKOV éotpatomedevaato, 
eb Ln dpos aoghanres ein a TELYOS a TOTMOV 

2 dmiabev exovev. puhaxds ye pny émroinae 
peOnwepivas Tas jeep Tapa Ta Stra elow 
Brerrovoas: ov yap TONE LLeV évexa anrra pir WV 
avraL Kkabioravrac TOUS ye pay ToAE pious 
LT ITELS pudarrouaw amo Xoplov wy ay éx 

3 mAE€la TOU Tpoop@ev. el dé TUS mpootor? YUKTWp 
é&w THs parayyos EVOMLO EV vm6 LecepeT av 7 po- 
gurdtrecBar viv & dn Kal ure E&vov hp 

4 TUXwolv avToY tives cuumapoYTes. TO 6é 
Eyovtas ta Oopata del meptiévat, ev Kal TodTO 
det e(dévat Ott Tod adtTovd evexa eat ovTeEp 
Kat tovs dovAous elpyovoty ato THY OTAwD. 
Kal tous éml ta avayxata amtovtas ov Sel 
Oavydlew Ott ovTE GAANAWY OTE TAY OTrWD 
TAE€OV 7) Ooo pty AVUTELY GAANAOUS aTépKoVTat: 
Kal yap tadta acdandelas evexa Trotovdat. 

5 Metactpatomedevovtat ye pny muKva Kal Tov 
givesOat Tovs modepious Evexa Kal Tov wderely 
Tous diXous. 

Kai yupvatecOa 8 mpoayopeverat vireo Tov 
vomov avact Aaxedatmovions, Ewanep av oTpAaTeEv- 
@vTaL’ DATE MEYANOTPETET TEPOUS MEV AUTOUS Eh 
éavTocs yiyveo Gat, ehevOepratépous dé 7 OY addiwv 
ghaiverbar. Set be ovre mepiT aT OV ovTE Spopov 
pagcw moteta Ga 7 6 Og Ov ay 7 popa, Edynky, OTWS 

6 pndets TOV avtob OT AMY Toppe yiyuntac. peta, 
6€ Ta yuuvdaoa Kabilev pev 0 mWp@tTos Toné- 


1 rpoclo: Madvig: mpoto. S. with the MSS. S&S. places a 
comma after odraryyos. 
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introduced the circular form of camp, except where 
there was a secure hill or wall, or a river attorded 
protection in the rear. He caused sentries to be 
posted by day facing inwards along the place where 
the arms were kept, for the object of these is to 
keep an eye not on the enemy but on their triends. 
The enemy is watched by eavalry from positions 
that command the widest outlook. To meet the 
case of a hostile approach at night, he assigned 
the duty of acting as sentries outside the lines to 
the Sciritae. In these days the duty is shared by 
foreigners, if any happen to be present in the camp. 
The rule that patrols invariably carry their spears, 
has the same purpose, undoubtedly, as the exclusion 
of slaves from the place of arms. Nor is it surprising 
that sentries who withdraw for necessary purposes 
only go so far away from one another and from the 
arms as not tu cause inconvenience. Safety is the 
first object of this rule also. 

The camp is frequently shifted with the double 
object of annoying their enemies and of helping their 
friends. 

Moreover the law requires all Lacedaemonians 
to practise gymnastics regularly throughout the 
campaign; and the result is that they take more 
pride in themselves and have a more dignified 
appearance than other men. Neither walk nor race- 
course may exceed in length the space covered 
by the regiment, so that no one may get far away 
from his own arms. After the exercises the senior 
colonel gives the order by herald to sit down—this 


* Av texwow is added by Ruehl: S. reads adray ef tives 
with Hermann. 
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papxos KnputTter’ ate O€ TOTO waoTep ebéracts: 
éx ToUTOU O€ apiatomro.cia Gat Kal TaXv TOV Tpo- 
oKOTOV vrodvedGau: éx tovtou & av diatpiBat 
Kal dvaTravaes ‘Tpo TOV ECTTEPLVOY yupvacion. 

7 pera rye env TavtTa Sevrrvorroveta Gar anpurretat, 
Kat emetday a dowoty els TOUS Deavs ols Av KexarXteE- 
pyKOTES Wow, éml TOV OTAWY avarraverGar, 

“Ort be TOMA ypadw, ov bet Oavyavecv: 
HKloTa yap Aaxedatpovioes eUpot av Tis Trapa- 
heAerppeva év tois oatpatiwtixols dca det 
emrupedetas. 

XITL. Aunynoopat 6€ Kxai tv emt oTpaTLas 0 
Aveoipyos Bactret Suvapey Kal TLV Ta pe- 
TKEvATE. T pwTOv pev yap. én ppovpas Tpeper 

n TOMS Bacthea Kal TOUS ouv aT gugKNVvoval 
33 aur ol Toe uapxor, 6 OWS del TUVOVTES paddrdov 
Kat KowoBovracw, nv Te déwvTac: cvaKnvoise 
5é kal adrot TpeEts avd pes TOY _opotor ovTOL 
TOUTOLS emtpehodvrat TavT@V Tov émiTndelwn, 
wos pndeuia adoxyortia f avtois TY TokEepmiKoV 
émipereiabar. 

2 ‘Eravadyypouas 5é, @S éFopparar ouy oT pared 
O Baorreus. Over pev yap 7p @T Ov olxot @v Aci 
ay)jropt Kal Tots ouv auT@ ny oé évtaiba 
KadALepnon, AaBov 3 Tuppopos mup aro TOU 
Bwpod Tponyetrar émi Ta Opa THs yOpas’ 0 dé 

3 Bacireds éxel ad Ovetar Ai wat ’AOnva. Otay 
dé dudotv tovtow totv Oeoiv KarrepnOf, TOTE 





1 Or, if we read of ciy a’rg with Haase, ‘‘he and his 
staff.” By ‘‘the associated gods” we should understand 
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is their method of inspection—and next to take break- 
fast and to relieve the outposts quickly. After this 
there are amusements and recreations until the 
evening exercises. These being finished, the herald 
gives the order to take the evening meal, and, as soon 
as they have sung to the praise of the gods to whom 
they have sacrificed with good omens, to rest by 
the arms. : 

Let not the length to which Frun occasion sur- 
prise, for it is almost impossible to find any detail in. 
military matters requiring attention that is over- 
looked by the Lacedaemonians. 

XIII. I will also give an account of the power 
and honour that Lycurgus conferred on the King in 
the field. In the first place, while on military service 
the King and his staff are maintained by the state. 
The colonels mess with the King, in order that con- 
stant intercourse may give better opportunities fo® 
taking counsel together in case of need. Three of 
the peers also attend the King’s mess. These three 
take entire charge of the commissariat for the King 
and his staff, so that these may devote all their time 
to affairs of war. 

But I will go back to the beginning, and explain 
how the King sets out with anarmy. First he offers 
up sacrifice at home to Zeus the Leader and to 
the gods associated with him. If the sacrifice 
appears propitious, the Fire-bearer takes fire 
from the altar and leads the way to the borders of 
the land. There the King offers sacrifice again to 
Zeus and Athena. Only when the sacrifice proves 3 
acceptable to both these deities does he cross the 


Castor and Pollux, the Dioscuri. In the Oxford text I gave 
toiv gov, “ the twin gods.” 
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Sia Baiver Ta opta THS yYopas: Kal 70 rip fev 
aT0 TOUTWY TOY lepav Tponyetra oUmTOTE aTo- 
o Bevvipevor, opayia dé wravroia émeras. aet 6e 
6Tav Ovnrat, dpxeTa plév TOUTOU TOU épyou ETL 
Kvepatos, TporapBavey Bovropevos THv TOU Geou 
eUvolav. maperot 5é Tept Tnv Ouaiav TOAEMAPXOL; 
Aoyaryoi, TEVTNKOVTHPES, Eévov oTpaTiapXot, 
aTpaTovd aKevopapiKot _apxovres, Kab TOV amo 
TOV TOE dé orpatnyav 0 Bovdopevos mapetoe 
dé Kal Tay ed opr dv0, of TohuTpayyovodat Mev 
ovder, 7 ny en O Baovreus TpocKarT* oOp@VvrTes be 
6 TL moved _EKaa TOS WaVvTAs cw povitovarn, @S 
TO €iKOS. OTaV be TerecOn Ta lepa, 0 Bacthevs 
mpockanéoas TavTas mwapayyéAreL TA Trolntéa. 
@OTE OpaY TavdTa WYN aL ay Tous pev adrous 
avToaKedtag Tas elvae TOV TTPATLUTLKAY, Aaxe- 
Satpoviovs 8& povous TH OvtTe TexXviTas TOY 
TONE MLK. 

"Emecdav ye pny nynTat Bactrevs, Hv ev 
pndels évavtios haivnrat, ovdeis auPov m™ poo Gev 
TopeveTa TAD DKipitar Kal ot T POEPEVVO[MEVOL 
immeis® hy O€ TroTeE paxny oiwvrat éceaOat, haBov 
TO dyna THs Tporns bopas o Bactreus ayet 
oTpeyas él Oopu, €or’ ay yevntat ev pero Svoiy 
popaw Kau vot TONE LAPX OL. ods Se Sel emt 
TouTos TeTaxGau, ) mpeoBuTaros TOV Tmeph 
ddpootay cupTatter’ etal oe ovToL booe dy 
gvaKnvot Oo TOV omotoy, Kat pares Kal latpol 
Kal avryrat katt of Tov oTparov apXovtes, Kal 
EOeXovaLOL HV TLVES Tapaat. OOTE TOV Seopeveny 
ylyvetOat oudev amopeitas: ovdev yap ampo- 
OKETTOY OTL. 
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borders of the land. And the fire from these sacri- 
fices leads the way and is never quenched, and animals 
for sacrifice of every sort follow. At alltimes when 
he offers sacrifice, the King begins the work before 
dawn of day, wishing to forestall the goodwill of the 
god. And at the sacrifice are assembled colonels, 
captains, lieutenants, commandants of foreign con- 
tingents, commanders of the baggage train, and, in 
addition, any general from the states who chooses to 
be present. There are also present two of the 
Ephors, who interfere in nothing except by the 
King’s request, but keep an eye on the proceedings, 
and see that all behave with a decorum suitable to 
the occasion. When the sacrifices are ended, the 
King summons all and delivers the orders of the day. 
And so, could you watch the scene, you would think 
all other men mere improvisors in soldiering and the 
Lacedaemonians the only artists in warfare. 

When the King leads, provided that no enemy 
appears, no one precedes him except the Sciritae 
and the mounted vedettes. But if ever they think 
there will be fighting, he takes the lead of the first 
regiment and wheels to the right, until he is between 
two regiments and two colonels. The troops that 
are to support these are marshalled by the senior 
member of the King’s staff. The staff consists of 
all peers who are members of the royal mess, seers, 
doctors, fluteplayers, commanding officers and any 
volunteers who happen to be present. Thus nothing 
that has to be done causes any difficulty, for every- 
thing is duly provided for. 





1 «al added by Zeune: S. omits with the MSS. 
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Mara 6€ nal tabde wdértpa, ws éeuot Soxel, 
éunxavncato AvKotpyos els Tov év OTAOLS ayava. 
OTav yap opwvtwy $n TOY Todepioy yipatpa 
ahayiatynrat, avrcly te wavtas Tovs TapovTas 

\ , 
AUANTAS vomos Kai undéva Aaxedatpoviwy acTe- 
pavetov eivat' Kai oda 6€ AaurpiverOat Tpo- 
ayopeverat. é€eote 86 TO véw Kal Kexpipévo! eis 
paxny ovvrévat Kai dhardpov elvar Kal evdoxipov. 
Kal Tapaxedevovtat d€ TO evwmpotdpyyn ove 
GKOVETAL yap els ExaoTHY Tacay THY évwpoTtiav 
> > e a 3 , ” id \ “A 
ap éxdotov évwpotapyou é&w: Srrws b€ Karas 
yiyvntar, Torcuapy@ Sel péreuv. 

“Otay ye piv katpos b0xq elvat otpatoredeve- 

4 \ , \ \ a a / 
a8at, Tovtouv pev Kuptos Bactreds Kal Tod SetEai 
ye, O7rou Set TO wévToe TpeaPRetas aTroTréuTrea Oat 
Kal didtas Kal Todepuias, TovT ov? Bactréas. 
Kal apyovta, pev travtes ao Bacihéws, Gtav 

, a , x 9 = , , ? 
Bovrwvra mpakai te. Fv & ody Sixns Seopevds 
tis EXOn, mpos éAAavOdixas ToUTOV oO Racitnrevs 

/ 
anToméuTe, Av dé ypnudTwv, mpos Tapias, Av 
\ , wv N , Cd be 
5é Anida ayov, mpos AadvpoT@ras. odTW sé 

, ral 3 \ ¥ v 
mpattouevwy Baccrei ovdév aAdO Epyov KaTa- 

? a e a \ 
NelrreTat el Hpoupas 7) leper ev TA pos TovS 
Beous elvat, otpatny®@ 6€ Ta Tpos TOvS aVOpwrrovs. 

XIV. Ei 6é ris pe Eporto, et Kal viv Ere por 

1 nexpiuevm is somehow wrong. Weiske proposed xa} 
Kéuny Siaxexpimevm after Plutarch, Lyc. 22. evddaipov also 
comes in oddly as the text stands. Probably some words 


are lost either before ga:dpdy or after evddnipnov. 
2 od Weiske: ad S, with the MSS, 
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The following arrangements 1 made by Lycurgus 8 


with a view to the actual fighting are also, in my 
opinion, very useful. When a goat is sacrificed, the 
enemy being near enough to see, custom ordains 
that all the fluteplayers present are to play and 
every Lacedaemonian is to wear a wreath. An order 
is also given to polish arms. It is also the privilege 
of the young warrior to comb his hair (?) before 
entering battle, to look cheerful and earn a good 
report. Moreover, the men shout words of encourage- 
ment to the subaltern, for it is impossible for each 
subaltern to make his voice travel along the whole 
of his section to the far end.2 The colonel is 
responsible for seeing that all is done properly. 

When the time for encamping seems to have 
arrived, the decision rests with the King, who also 
indicates the proper place. On the other hand 
the dispatch of embassies whether to friends or 
enemies is not the King’s affair, All who have any 
business to transact deal in the first instance with 
the King. Suitors for justice are remitted by the 
King to the Court of Hellanodicae, applications for 
money to the treasurers ; and if anyone brings booty, 
he is sent to the auctioneers. With this routine the 
only duties left to the King on active service are to 
act as priest in matters of religion and as general in 
his dealings with the men. 

XIV. Should anyone ask me whether I think 


1 This paragraph is an afterthought, supplementing c. xi. 
2 When two or more sections are abreast (c. xi. 4), the 
men take up and repeat the exhortations of the subaltern 
posted at the end of the line, and pass them along to the next 
subaltern, and so on. These detached notes are not clearly 
expressed. 
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that the laws of Lycurgus still remain unchanged 
at this day, I certainly could not say that with any 
confidence whatever.t_ For I know that formerly the 
Lacedaemonians preferred to live together at home 
with moderate fortunes rather than expose them- 
selves to the corrupting influences of flattery as 
governors of dependent states. And I know too 
that in former days they were afraid to be found 
in possession of gold; whereas nowadays there are 
some who even boast of their possessions. There 
were alien acts in former days, and to live abroad 
was illegal; and I have no doubt that the purpose 
of these regulations was to keep the citizens from 
being demoralized by contact with foreigners; and 
now I have no doubt that the fixed ambition of those 
who are thought to be first among them is to live 
to their dying day as governors in a foreign land. 


2 


There was a time when they would fain be worthy of 5 


leadership ; but now they strive far more earnestly to 
exercise rule than to be worthy of it. Therefore in 
times past the Greeks would come to Lacedaemon 
and beg her to lead them against reputed wrong- 
doers; but now many are calling on one another 
to prevent a revival of Lacedaemonian supremacy. 
Yet we need not wonder if these reproaches are 
levelled at them, since it is manifest that they obey 
neither their god nor the laws of Lycurgus. 

XV. I wish also to give an account of the com- 
pact made by Lycurgus between King and state. 
For this is the only government that continues 
exactly as it was originally established, whereas 


g 


1 etx . . é: probably does not correspond to ‘‘ no longer’ 
here. On this chapter see Introduction. 
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eVpot AV TiS peTakexivnpévas Kai éTt Kal vov 
HeTaKivoupévas. 

"EOnKe yap Ove jev Bactréa po THis Toews 
Ta Onpoota amavra, @>$ anro Deod Gvta, Kal 
oTpatiay OTot av Torts éxméuttyn HyeioBat. 
édwxe O€ Kal yépa amo ToY Bvopévwy AapBaverv 
Kal ynv te év modXdais TaD mTEploiKey TONEY 
am ederEev efaiperov ToT auTny, OOTE [LT ' évoeto Oat 
TOV peTpiov pnTEe TAOVT® umeppepery. Ores 
dé Kal ot Bactrels ef oKNvotED, oxy auTots 
Snpootay ar ederk é, Kal Oupotpia ye ert T@ deity 
eTiunoer, ovx iva dimAdova Kataddryover, adr’ iva 
Kat ato TobO€ Timo at éxocev eb Twa Bovnowwro. 
édwxe 6 au Kal TVTKTVOUS duo éxatépw mpoc- 
eréaOar, of 6n Kal IlvOtot Karovdvrar. édwxe 
dé Kal ravi TOV ovay amv TOKOU oipov 
LapSdvew, @s pytote atopnoa Bactreds tepar, 
ny Tt ben OF Geots cupBovrevoac Gar. 

Kat T pos TH olKig dé Aipyn UdaTOs apboviay 
Tape et bre Sé Kat TOUTO TPOS TONG YXpHo tov, 
ot pM) éxovres avTo paddov yyvarKovor, Kat 
epas dé TAVTES uTaviotavTat Bactnet may OUK 
epopor amo TOV epopiK av dipper. Kal GpKous 
b¢ adrprous KaTa pnva movouvrar, Epopor pev 
UTEp THS TOAEWS, Bacvrevs 8’ wrrép éavTov. O 
dé GpKos éorl T@ pev Baoctrket xata tovs THS 
TONEWS KELLEVOUS VOMOUS Bactrevoer, TH be 
TOAEL EuTrecopKoUVTOS exEeivou daTUPeALKTOY THY 
Baotreiav trapé Fev. 

Avra pev otv ai tempat oixot! Cavte Bactret 
dédovtat, ovdév Te Toru Urrephépoveat TAY LOL- 

1 §., following Cobet, regards of«o: as spurious. 
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other constitutions will be found to have undergone 
and still to be undergoing modifications. 

He ordained that the King shall offer all the 
public sacrifices on behalf of the state, in virtue of 
his divine descent, and that, whatever may be the 
destination to which the state sends out an army, he 
shall be its leader. He also gave him the right to 
receive certain parts of the- beasts sacrificed, and 
assigned to him enough choice land in many of the 
outlanders’ cities to ensure him a reasonable com- 
petence without excessive riches. In order that even 
the kings should mess in public, he assigned to them 
a public mess tent; he also honoured them with 
a double portion at the meal, not that they might 
eat enough for two, but that they might have the 
wherewithal to honour anyone whom they chose. 
He also allowed each King to choose two mess- 
mates, who are called Pythii. Further, he granted 
them to take of every litter of pigs a porker, that a 
King may never want victims, in case he wishes to 
seek counsel of the gods. 

A lake near the house supplies abundance of water ; 
and how useful that is for many purposes none know 
so well as those who are without it. Further, all 
rise from their seats when the King appears; only 
the Ephors do not rise from their official chairs. And 
they exchange oaths monthly, the Ephors on behalf 
of the state, the King for himself. And this is the 
King’s oath: “I will reign according to the established 
laws of the state.” And this the oath of the state: 
“While you abide by your oath, we will keep the 
kingship unshaken.”’ 

These then are the honours that are bestowed on 
the King at home during his lifetime ; and they do 
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GWTLK@V* ov yap éBovrAnOn ove Tots Baothedct 
TUPAVVLKOV ppovnpa TAPA Tha at OUTE TOIS Toni- 

9 Tals pOovor epmorija at THs Suvapews. al oe 
TeheuTHTavTe Tipal Bactret dédovras, TH 5e 
Bovrovtat dn dobv ot Avgoupyou vowol, Ott oux 
ws avOpwrous, GAN’ ws Hpwas tovs Aaxedatpovior 
Baotrets wpotettpnKacty. 





1 Herodotus (vi. 58) gives details of these honours. The 
elaborate funeral obsequies were attended by a great con- 
course of men and women from all parts of Laconia. A 
man and a woman in every family were compelled to go into 
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not greatly exceed those of private persons. For it 
was not the wish of Lycurgus to put into the Kings’ 
hearts despotic pride, nor to implant in the mind 
of the citizens envy of their power. As for the 
honours assigned to the King at his death, the 
intention of the laws of Lycurgus herein is to 
show that they have preferred the Kings of the 
Lacedaemonians in honour not as mere men, but as 


demigods.! 


mourning. If a king died on foreign service his body was 
embalmed and brought home if possible; if not, an image 
of him, as in the case of Agesilaus, was buried. 
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ZENOPONTOS TOPO! 


I. "Eyo pév tovto ae mote voila, orroloi 
Ties Gv Of TMpoaTaTat wot, ToLavTAaS Kal Tas 
modteias yiyvecOar. ere dé tav 'AOnvnat 
TPOETTNKOT@V ehEYOVTO TLVES @S ‘yLYVORKOUEL 
fev TO Stkatov ovdevds TTOY TOV GANwV av- 
Opwarwv, dua dé THY TOU ™Gous meviav 
avaynalerOa epacar GOLKM@TEPOL Eval _TeEpl 
TAS ToOXEIS, ex TOUTOU eTexelpnoa oKoTelD, el 
wn duvaivtT av ot twodttat d:atpéhecOas ex THs 
eauT av, d0evmep Kat Sixaroraror, vouiCwr, eb TOUTO 
yevorto, dpa TH TE TEvia AUTOV emixecoupha Bar 
dv kat TO UTOTTOUS TOUS "EdAqow elval. 


Seomotvre 8 po & émevonoa TOUTO pev. 


evdus avepaivero, éTt 1 xYwpa mépuxey ola 
TrELTTAS TMpoTodoUS mapéxeo Gat. éTws o¢ 
yooaoOn, Ste adrnOés TovTo Réeyw, MpwTov 
Sunynocouat tiv pvow THs “ArtiKns.  _ 
Ovxody TO pév Tas @pas évOdde mpaotatas 
elvat Kal avTa Ta ytyvomeva paptupel: & yovuv 
TodAayou ovde Bracraver duvait’ av, evO doe 
Kaprropopel. @amep O€ 1) Yi, 0UTH Kat » Tepi 
THY yopav Garatra mappopwT ary éott. Kal 
pry boamep ot Beot év Tais @pais ayaba tapé- 
Xover, Kal TadTa mavTa evTavba mpwmaitara 
ev GpxXeTat, praitata bé Anryet. ov pavoy 
dé Kpatet Tots er éveauTov OddXovai Te Kab 
ynpackovow, adda Kal aida ayaa éye 7 
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I. For my part I have always held that the con- 
stitution of a state reflects the character of the 
leading politicians. But sorne of the leading men 
at Athens have stated that they recognize justice 
as clearly as other men; “but,” they have said, 
“owing to the poverty of the masses, we are forced 
to be somewhat unjust in our treatment of the cities.” 
This set me thinking whether by any means the 
citizens might obtain food entirely from their own 
soil, which would certainly be the fairest way. I 
felt that, were this so, they would be relieved of 
their poverty, and also of the suspicion with which 
they are regarded by the Greek world. 

Now as I thought over my ideas, one thing 
seemed clear at once, that the country is by its 
nature capable of furnishing an ample revenue. To 
drive home the truth of this statement I will first 
describe the natural properties of Attica. 

The extreme mildness of the seasons here is shown 
by the actual products. At any rate, plants that will 
not even grow in many countries bear fruit here. 
Not less productive than the land is the sea around 
the coasts. Notice too that the good things which 
the gods send in their season all come in earlier 
here and go out later than elsewhere. And the pre- 
eminence of the land is not only in the things that 
bloom and wither annually : she has other good things 


1 See Introduction. 
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Xopa. mépuKe pev yap iBos ép attn adbOovos, 
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Novrat. Kab pony ov epi ppuTos Ye oboa opis 
DOTTED vjT OS maou dvépous TMpoguyetTal TE WV 
dettat Kal ATOTEUTET AL a Bounerau: appiba- 
AaTTos yap éott. Kal kata ynv 5é trode 
SexeTar éuTropia® YT ELpOs yap é€otiww. étt 6€ 
Tais pep mrelorais TOAEGL BapBapor ™ pod oi- 
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T@V BapBapov. 

If. Toure pev ouv am avTav, aomep el7rov, 
vouiteo auTny THY yapav aitiav eivat. e oé 
T™ pos TOU AUT ouvert aryaois T™p@Tov Mey TOV 
METOLKMD ETLMENELA YEVOLTO? AUTH yap 1) TpoTodos 
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that last for ever. Nature has put in her abundance 
of stone, from which are fashioned lovely temples 
and lovely altars, and goodly statues for the gods. 
Many Greeks and barbarians alike have need of it. 
Again, there is land that vields no fruit if sown, and 
yet, when quarried, feeds many times the number it 
could support if it grew corn. And recollect, there 
is silver in the soil, the gift, beyond doubt, of divine 
providence: at any rate, many as are the states near 
to her by land and sea, into none of them does even 
a thin vein of silver ore extend. 

One might reasonably suppose that the city lies 
at the centre of Greece, nay of the whole inhabited 
world. For the further we go from her, the more 
intense is the heat or cold we meet with; and every 
traveller who would cross from one to the other end 
of Greece passes Athens as the centre of a circle, 
whether he goes by water or by road. Then too, 
though she is not wholly sea-girt, all the winds of 
heaven bring to her the goods she needs and bear 
away her exports, as if she were an island ; for she lies 
between two seas: and she has a vast land trade as 
well; for she is of the mainland. Further, on the 
borders of most states dwell barbarians who trouble 
them: but the neighbouring states of Athens are 
themselves remote from the barbarians. 

II. All these advantages, as I have said, are, I 
believe, due to the country itself. But instead of 
limiting ourselves to the blessings that may be called 
indigenous, suppose that, in the first place, we studied 
the interests of the resident aliens. For in them we 


1 oixeto@a: papyrus fragment: axjoba MSS.: ¢xloda S., 
Dindorf. 
2 duwopig Schanz with M: duwdpia S.: dumopeta AU. 
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TOV KadhioTov epouye Soxet elvar, émeimep 
auToUS Tpepovres Kal Woda operodytes TAS 
ToAELS OV AapBavovor poor, aXXNG peTotKtov 
Tm poo pepovaty emeueherd ye pny 40 av apKetv 
poe Soxel, et adedorpev pev Goa pnodev apehobvra 
THV TWOALW ATLLLAS To * 6oxel TOLS peTotKors mape- 
Kew, apeAorpev de Kal TO cvotpateved bat OTALTAS 
peToLKous TOUS ao Tots. peyas jev yap ) xivdvvos 
aUTOY, peya be Kat TO aro TOV TEXVOY Kal TOV 
oixeiwy * amLevat, anna pay Kal) mods ¥ ay 
aberndein, et of TOALT AL per’ adn ov oTpaTev- 
olvTo paddov y) él OUVTATTOLVTO avtois, domep 
vov, Avdot nai Dpvyes xat LUpor Kal addoe 
mavrobarol BapBapow toAXol yap ToLodTOL TaV 
peToiKwv. mpos 5€ TO ayaI@® 7T@ TovTovs Tov? 
cuvtatredGat abel hvar Kal KOo [LOS ay TH TORE 
ein, eb Soxotev “AOnvaior eis TAS udyas aUTots 
paddov TL TEVELY 7) adrodarois. 

Kat peTadsoovres 5 ay joou Soxobpev Tots 
peToiKols TOY T AANWY OV KAaArOY peTadiOovat 
Kat TOU immexod evvouaTEpous av trovetabar xal 
dpa taxXupotépay dv Kat pelo thy Tow 
amodetkvuvat. 

Eita éretd) Kat moAAd oikiav épnua éottv 
évros TOY TELXOY,! Kat oiKoTrEda Ei 1) modus bi80ln 
oixodopnaoapévas éyKxexTHaOat of Av avToupevor 


1 +, added by Weiske: S. omits with the MSS. 

2 gixelwy Dindorf: olfxiayv S. with the MSS. 

3 rod Schneider: é« rod S. with the MSS. 

4 Punctuation as corrected by Brinkmann. S. has the 
comma after olxd7eda. 





1 Tne MSS. have trav réxvav, “ their children.” 
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have one of the very best sources of revenue, in my 
opinion, inasmuch as they are self-supporting and, 
so far from receiving payment for the many services 
they render to states, they contribute by paying a 
special tax. I think that we should study their 
interests sufficiently, if we relieved them of the 
duties that seem to impose-a certain measure of 
disability on the resident alien without conferring 
any benefit on the state, and also of the obligation 
to serve in the infantry along with the citizens. 
Apart from the personal risk, it is no small thing 
to leave their trades! and their private affairs.? 
The state itself too would gain if the citizens served 3 
in the ranks together, and no longer found themselves 
in the same company with Lydians, Phrygians, 
Syrians, and barbarians of all sorts, of whom a large 
part of our alien population consists. In addition to 4 
the advantage of dispensing with the services of 
these men, it would be an ornament to the state 
that the Athenians should be thought to rely on- 
themselves rather than on the help of foreigners 
in fighting their battles. 

If, moreover, we granted the resident aliens the 5 
right to serve in the cavalry and various other 
privileges which it is proper to grant them, I 
think that we should find their loyalty increase 
and at the same time should add to the strength 
and greatness of the state. 

Then again, since there are inany vacant sites for 6 
houses within the walls, if the state allowed ap- 
proved applicants to erect houses on these and 


bo 


* ray oixtav, ‘‘ their houses,” may possibly be right in spite 
of what is eaid below in § 6. 
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aftoe dox@alv elvat, TOAD ay olopas Kai ta Tad’Ta 
mrelous Te Kal Bedtious dpéyerOar THs "AOnynow 
olKnTEws. 

Kai el pEToLKopUAaKds Ye @omep oppavogu- 
haKas apxny havior alien Kab TOVTOLS TLLn TIS 
émein, oiTives WAetaTovs * | HeTOLKOUS dmoseifecay, 
Kal TOUTO evvovaTépous ay TOUS HETOLKOUS Totoin 
Kal, WS TO ELKOS, Tavres av ol dm od1665 THS 
AO nunbev HETOLKIAS OpéyoLVTO Kal TAS TpOTObOUS 
ay avon, 

III. "Os ye pny Kal eumopever Oat noiaTn Te 
Kal Kepdarewrary 7] ) TONS, vUY TATA AéEeo. ; 

Ilp@tov pev yap Syrov vavol KaddMoTAS Kal 
aaparerraras vrrodoxas Evel, O7rov a ear 
elcoppio Bevtas adeds * éveka Xetpcavos avaTrave- 
cOat. adda pnv Kal Tots éuropois év pev 
Tais WALT TALS TOV Tohewy avrupoptiver Gat 
Tl avayKn vopiopact yap ov yYpnoipmots eFw 
xpavrar: év 6e Tals "AOnvats mAéiota pep 
ory av reEdyeu ov av déwvrTat avO pwmot, iy 
dé un BovrAwvTat avrupoptivec Bat, kat? apyv- 
pov eEdryovtes KaXnY €utroplay eEaryovow. dmrov 
y4p ay TWAWTLVY AUTO, mavTaxov mELOY TOU 
apyaiov Lau Bavovow. 

Ei 6€ «at Th Tov éurroptou apy a0ra 
mpottlein Tes, BOTLS Sixasorara Kat TaXLOTA 
Satpoin Ta dupiroya, Os fL7 arroxwrver Gat 
amorAeiv tov BovrAcuevoyv, Torv dv Kal bia 
TavTa mwhAelovs Te Kal Hduoy éumropevotvTo. 

1 wrelorovs Cobet: rAefous S. with the MSS. 


2 adSea@s Cobet: #déws S. with the MSS. 
3 xal Deventer: xa of S. with the MSS, 
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granted them the freehold of the land, I think that 
we should find a larger and better class of persons 
desiring to live at Athens. 

And if we appointed a board of Guardians of 7 
Aliens analogous to the Guardians of Orphans, 
and some kind of distinction were earmarked for 
guardians whose list of resident aliens was longest, 
that too would add to the loyalty of the aliens, and 
probably all without a city would covet the right of 
settling in Athens, and would increase our revenues. 

Iti. I shall now say something of the unrivalled 
amenities and advantages of our city as a commercial 
centre. 

In the first place, I presume, she possesses the 
finest and safest accommodation for shipping, since 
vessels can anchor here and ride safe at their 
moorings in spite of bad weather. Moreover, at 2 
most other ports merchants are compelled to ship a 
return cargo, because the local currency has no 
circulation in other states ; but at Athens they have 
the opportunity of exchanging their cargo and 
exporting very many classes of goods that are in 
demand, or, if they do not want to ship a return 
cargo ot goods, it is sound business to export silver; 
for, wherever they sell it, they are sure to make a 
profit on the capital invested. 

If prizes were offered to the magistrates of the 3 
market! for just and prompt settlement of disputes, 
so that sailings were not delayed, the effect would 
be that a far larger number of merchants would 
trade with us and with much greater satisfaction. 


1 The market at the Peiraeus. The functions of the Board 
alluded to are unknown apart from what is implied in the 
text. 
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Ore "Apdow éBo7/Fet eT Avotatparov nryou- 
pevon, TONG dé eri ‘Hyncineo. emloTapat de 
Kal Tpurjpets TONAGKLS EX TTELTOMEVAS CU TOANT 
Sarravy * TOUTOU pev adydov évTos, elite BEXTLOV 
elTE KAKLOV ear, exelvou d¢ dnXov, tL ovdéTrOTE 
amon pov Tar & av eloeveyKoowy ovoe pedeLovory 
Ov av elo veyKOot. KTH Oe am ’ ovdevos av oUTa 
Kahny KTNOALWTO Gomep ap’ ov av T pOTENET waLy 
eis THY AbopunY: © wéev yap av Séxa vai Eiapopa 


1 rpodamavjoau inferior MSS.: wpoodaravjoa S. with A: 


samavioat M. 
28. adds xal radras yevouevas with the MSS. Schneider 
conjectures kal tadra yevdueva: Bake xarecxevacpévas, 
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It would also be an excellent plan to reserve front 4 


seats in the theatre for merchants and shipowners, 
and to offer them hospitality occasionally, when the 
high quality of their ships and merchandise entitles 
them to be considered benefactors of the state. 
With the prospect of these honours before them 
they would look on us as friends and hasten to visit 
us to win the honour as well as the profit. 

The rise in the number of residents and visitors 
would of course lead to a corresponding expansion 
of our imports and exports, of sales, rents and 
customs. 

Now such additions to our revenues as these need 
cost us nothing whatever beyond benevolent legisla- 
tion and measures of control. Other methods of 
raising revenue that I have in mind will require 


capital, no doubt. Nevertheless I venture to hope 7 


that the citizens would contribute eagerly towards 
such objects, when I recall the large sums con- 
tributed by the state when Lysistratus was in com- 
mand and troops were sent to aid the Arcadians,} 
and again in the time of Hegesileos.2_ I am also 
aware tliat large expenditure is frequently incurred 
to send warships abroad, though none can tell 
whether the venture will be for better or worse, and 
the only thing certain is that the subscribers will 
never see their money back nor even enjoy any 
part of what they contribute. But no investment 
ean yield them so fine a return as the money 
advanced by them to form the capital fund. For every 
subscriber of ten minae, drawing three obols a day, 


1 366 B.C. 
2 361 B.c. Hegesileos commanded at the battle of 
Mantinea. 
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yevntas, @OTEP VvaUTLKOV axedov em tmre um Tov 
AUTO yiryverau, T peed /2odov THS nHEpas AauBa- 
vOvTe @ Oé y av révte pvai, wrelov 7 émitpitov. 
ot o€ ye Teta ToL AOnvaie 7elova, NN 
Kat éviavtov %) boa ay eloeveryKOoU, i yap 
pap MpotereaayTes eyyus Suoiv pvaiv ae Sov 
éfover, Kat Tavta év trode, 6 doxet TaV avO pw- 
mivey acgaréotatov te cal TodAvypoviwtatov 
elpat. 

Oipat d¢ eywrye, Eb Hed AoLEV avarypapycer Ba 
evepyeTau ets TOV aravta xXpovor, | Kal Eévous a av 
TOAAOUS eto everyKeiv, eore dé as dv cai modes 
THS avaypapis opeyouevas. edrrigea dé xal 
Baoiréas av tivas Kai Tupavyous Kal caTpaTras 
emOupioat peTaaxety TAUTNS THIS Xdpwtos. 

‘Orrote ye pny adopun umTapYot, KaXov bev 
Kai ayabov vavednpors oixodopety KaTayoryia 
Tept ALuevas pos Tos UTapYovat, Kadov O€ Kal 
eum opots T poonKovTas ToTous émi! myn Te Kal 
Mpuigel Kat Tobs elo apixvoumevors dé énpooa 
Karayayia. et 6€ Kai Tos wyopaiows oiknoets 
TE Ka mont pia katacKkevaciein Kat ev Hes- 
pave Kat év T@ aoTel, Gua T av KOopOS ein TH 
model Kal twodXal dv amo tTovTwY mpdocodot 
ylyvouTo. 

"Avyadov b¢ ot SoKet elvae mewpadnjvat, ev Kat 

ya fe pabivan, 
domep T pur} pers dSnpootas 1 WON KEKTHT OL, 
ovUTw Kal orkdbas Snpocias Suvaroy & ay yévorTo 
KTnoacbut Kat Tavtas exptoloby én’ éyyuntav 
@onTep Kal TaNAA SynuocLa. Eb Yap Kal TOTO 

t aposhkovras tdémous emt Bergk: éx) mpoonkovras rémous 
S. with the MSS. 
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gets nearly twenty per cent.—as much as he would 
get on bottomry ;! and every subscriber of five minae 
gets more than a third of his capital back in 
interest. But most of the Athenians will get over 
a hundred per cent. in a year, for those who advance 
one mina will draw an income of nearly two minae, 
guaranteed by the state, which is to all appear- 
ances the safest and most durable of human 
institutions. 

I think, too, that if their names were to be 
recorded in the roll of benefactors for all time, 
many foreigners also would subscribe, and a certain 
number of states would be attracted by the prospect 
of enrolment. I believe that even kings and 
despots and oriental governors would desire to 
share in this reward. : 

When funds were sufficient, it would be a fine 
plan to build more lodging-houses for shipowners 
near the harbours, and convenient places of exchange 
for merchants, also hotels to accommodate visitors. 
Again, if houses and shops were put up both in the 
Peiraeus and in the city for retail traders, they would 
be an ornament to the state, and at the same time 
the source of a considerable revenue. 

Moreover, I think it would be a good plan to 
take a hint from the state ownership of public war- 
ships, and to see whether it be possible to acquire a 
fleet of public merchant vessels and to lease them 
under securities, like our other public property. 


1 3 ohols a day are to be paid by the state to every citizen, 
'.e. 180 drachmae a year, or nearly 2 minae, which is nearly 
20 per cent. on 10 minae, and exactly 36 per cent. on half 
that sum, 
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olov te dv davein, TOAAN ay Kal aro TovUTwY 
TPOTO0OS ryiryvolTo. 

IV. Ta ye pny dpyvpea et xatacxevacbein 
ws 662, TduToAXa av vorifm Ypijpata é& avTav 
Kal aveu TOV AdAXAwY TpoTddwy Tpoctévat. Bov- 
Aopat b€ Kal TOls uN Eldoot THY TOUTwY SUYAapLD 
SnrA@oat TavTHY yap yvouTes Kat ETas YpnoIat 
det avTois dyewor adv Bovrevota Ge. 

Ovxobv 6te péev mavy Takata évepya éott, 
maa. cadés? ovdels yodv obdé mreipatar réyeLr, 
amo Tovov Xpovov emexerpy On. ovTw S€ TddaL 
OpUTTopmeVns TE Kal expopouper7)s THS dpryupiTLsos 
KaTaVvonTare, Té HEpos ot éxBeBAnpevor owpol 
TOV avTopuay TE Kal vTapyupov Aopwv. ovde 
nV oO apyupodys TOTS els petov TL GUGTENAO- 
PEvOS, GXN’ del emt wrelov éxtetvopevos havepos 
eoTLV. 

"Ev 6b ve pny _Xpove ol Trelo Toe avOpwrrot 
eryEVOVTO ev avTois, ovdoels TMTOTE Epryou Tr 0- 
pnoev, arn’ del Ta épya TOV épyaloper ov Teplipy. 
Kat vov O€ ob KEKTNLEVOL €v Tots peTarrors 
avdpatroéba ovbels tod mAnOous adapet, arr’ 
del mpooKTarat omoca ay mrelora SuunTae. Kal 
yep én 6 oray pev Ory oL OpuTT@aL Kat inTaow, 
orLya olwas Kal Ta XPNHaATA euploxerau OTav 
dé moAXoi, TOMaTAGTLA ” apryupites dvagai- 
veTAl. WOTE eV poove TOUTM WY ey@ olda EpywV 
ovbe hOovet ovoeis Tots émixarackevatopévors. : 

"Ere 6€ of pev aypous KEKTNMEVOL TrAVTES 


1 emixatacnxevaCouevors Cobet: émicxevafouevois S. with the 
MSS. 
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For if this proved to be practicable, these vessels 
would yield another large revenue. 

IV. As for the silver mines, I believe that if a 
proper system of working were introduced, a vast 
amount of money would be obtained from them 
apart from our other sources of revenue. I want to 
point out the possibilities of these mines to those 
who do not know. For, once you realize their possi- 
bilities, you will be in a better position to consider 
how the mines should be managed. 

Now, we all agree that the mines have been 2 
worked for many generations. At any rate, no one 
even attempts to date the beginning of mining 
operations. And yet, although digging and the 
removal of the silver ore have been carried on for 
so long a time, note how small is the size of the 
dumps compared with the virgin and silver-laden 
hills, And it is continually being found that, so 3 
far from shrinking, the silver-yielding area extends 
further and further. 

Well, so long as the maximum number of workmen 
was employed in them, no one ever wanted a job; in 
fact, there were always more jobs than the labourers 
could deal with. And even at the present day no 4 
owner of slaves employed in the mines reduces the 
number of his men; on the contrary, every master 
obtains as many more as he can. The fact is, I 
imagine, that when there are few diggers and 
searchers, the amount of metal recovered is small, 
and when there are many, the total of ore dis- 
covered is multiplied. Hence of all the industries 
with which I am acquainted this is the only 6ne in 
which expansion of business excites no jealousy. 

Further than this, every farmer can tell just how 5 
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exovev ay elrreiy, omoca Cevyn apKet éls TO Xeoptov 
Kal oroca épyatat: hy 8 éml wrelov Tay ixavev 
euBarry Tes, Cnplay NoyiCovTar: év dé ToIs 
apryupetous Epyors TAVTES on pacey évdeta bat 


6 épyaTav. Kal yap oud w@aomep oray ToNXOl 


w) 


10 


YadkotuTo: yeévwvta, akiwy yevouevwy TeV 
NarKevt ex av Eprywn, KaTANVOVTAL ol _XarKoru- 
Tol, Kal ot ovdnpets ve @oauTws: Kal oTay rye 
ToAUs aitos Kal oivos yevytat, akiov OvT@V 
TOV KapT ov, GXualTerEls al yewpyiat ryiryvov Tat, 
OOTE ToNol apéwevot TOU TH oLA epyatec Bar 
em éumropias Kat Karr reas Kal TOKLO LOUS 
TpémovTar® apyu pies be dam dy Treiwy pai- 
yyT at Kal dprybpuov ™ \étov yeyyntat, TOTOUT® 
mréeioves eT TO Epryov TOUTO EpxovTat. Kal yap 
on énimha peév, emer Oay (Kava TLS KTHONTAL TH 
oixia, ob pddra ére mpocwvotvtar apyiptov &é 
ovoels TW OUTw TONU eKTIOATO, @oTE p7 ert 
mpoabeia Bar: ANn’ my TLOt yevntat TaunrnOés, 
70 me piTTEvov KATOpUTTOVTES ovdev NTTOV HOoVvTAL 
7 Xpwpevor auT@. 

Kai pny dtayv ye ev TpaTTwa ww at trodes, 
Lax upas ot dv Operor apryuptov Séovrau. ol ev 
yap avdpes aut oma TE Kana Kal imamrous 
dryab ous Kal oixias Kal KATATKEUAS HeyahoT pe- 
mets Bovrovtat Samavayv, at bé€ yvvatxes els 
éoOiira TONUTEN Kal xpuooby KOg 0V TPETOVTAL. 
6Tav Te av voonawat TONES 1) aopiats KapTov 
i) TOKE, ETL Kal TOXV peaddov apyod THS ys 
yeyvouevns Kal els emit deca Kal eis émiKovpous 
vopicpartos déovTat. 

Ki 8€ tis brjoece kal ypuatov pndév hrTov Xprot- 
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many yoke of oxen are enough for the farm and 
how many labourers. To put more on the land than 
the requisite number is counted loss. In mining 
undertakings, on the contrary, everyone tells you 
that he is short of labour. Mining, in fact, is quite 
different from other industries. An increase in the 
number of coppersmiths, for example, produces a fall 
in the price of copper work, and the coppersmiths re- 
tire from business. The same thing happens in the 


‘irontrade. Again, when corn and wine are abundant, ~ 


the crops are cheap, and the profit derived from 
growing themdisappears, so that many give up farming 
and set up as merchants or shopkeepers or money- 
lenders. But anincrease in the amount of the silver 
cre discovered and of the metal won is accompanied 
by an increase in the number of persons who take up 


v 


this industry. Neither is silver like furniture, of 7 


which a man never buys more when once he has got 
enough for his house. No one ever yet possessed so 
much silver as to want no more; if a man finds himself 
with a huge amount of it, he takes as much pleasure 
in burying the surplus as in using it. 


Mark too that, whenever states are prosperous, 8 


silver is in strong demand. The men will spend 
money on fine arms and good horses and magnificent 
houses and establishments, and the women go in for 


expensive clothes and gold jewelry. If, on the other 9 


hand, the body politic is diseased owing to failure 
of the harvest or to war, the land goes out of cultiv- 
ation and there is a much more insistent demand for 
cash to pay for food and mercenaries. 

If anyone says that gold is quite as useful as 
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pov elvat i) apyvptov, TOUTE } pev OUK WTiheyo, 
GXELVO [LEVTOL oida, 6 ort Kat Xpuatov OTav TONU 
Tapapavy, auro peev aT“ poTepov ryiyveTat, TO Oe 
apyupioy TLpLeT Epov TOLEl. 

Tavta pev ovv éd)rX\woa TovTov évexa, dws 
Gappovvtes prev OTe TrEeioTOUS avOpwrous éml Ta 
apybpeva, drywpev, Dappobyres dé kaTacKevaroueda 
ev avrois, @S ouTe emtrerypovons OTE apyupit isos 
ovTE TOU dpyupiou aripou Tore eoopevou. Soxet 
5é po Kal um 7Ohus ™ pOTeEpa, epnod Taira eyvax eva’ 
TApeX er your él tootedcia xal tav Eévwv TO 
Bovdopéevep epyateo Bau €v TOL peTadnors. 

"Iva 5€ cal cagpéotepov mepi Ths Tpodis ela, 
yov Suny oopat, os KatacKevacbévta Ta apyvpea 
opetworar dv ein TH TWONEL. aT aUTOY ev OdV 
eyarye ab: Ov pérdrw A€yev ovVSEv TL abe Gaupate- 
cba. ws Sucedperov TL efeupnrws: Ta, bev yap ov 
réEw Kal viv ETL TAVTES opapev, Ta be TapoLyo- 
peva Tapa TOV TATEpov 2 Kata TavTa aKovopey’® 
THS MEVTOL TOAEWS Wav aELov Oavpdacat TO aicGa- 
vomévny ToANOUS TAOUTLCOMEVOUS EEF avTHs idiwTas 
pry) pipecoOat ToUTOUVS. Marat pev yap dyrrov ols 
pepmerncev axnxoapev, OTt Nixias woté o Nexnpatou 
EXTHTATO év Tots apyupetous YidLoUS avd pwr ous, 
ous EKELVOS Lwoig TO Opaxi éfepiodwoer ep @ 
oBodov bev arena} é éxdoTOU THS ULEepas doSiBévet, 
Tov & aptOpov icouvs aet trapéxey.* éeyéveto dé 
cal ‘“Immovikw é€axoota avdparoba Kata Tov 
avTov TpoToy TOUTOY ExdEdomeva, & Tpogepepe pvav 

1 rottm Heindorf : rotro 8. with the MSS. 

2 rapa Tay matépwy Wilamowitz: mavtwy MSS. : rév mpay- 
paroy S. with the Aldine. 
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silver, I am not going to contradict him; but I. 


know this, that when gold is plentiful, silver rises 
and gold falls in value. 

With these facts hefore us, we need not hesitate 
to bring as much labour as we can get into the 
mines and carry on work in them, feeling coufident 
that the ore will i.ger give out and that silver 
will never lose its valuc.-- I think, indeed, that the 
state has anticipated me in this discovery ; at any 
rate she throws open the mining industry to 
foreigners on the same terms as are granted to 
citizens. ? 

To make myself clearer on the subject of alimony, 
I will now explain how the mines may be worked 
with the greatest advantage to the state. Not that 
I expect to surprise you by what I am going to say, 
as if I had found the solution of a difficult problem. 
For some things that I shall mention are still to be 
seen by anyone at the present day, and as for con- 
ditions in the past, our fathers have told us that 
they were similar. But what may well excite 
surprise is that the state, being aware that many 
private individuals are making money out of her, 
does not imitate them. Those of us who have 
given thought to the matter have heard long ago, 
I imagine, that Nicias son of Niceratus, once owned 
a thousand men in the mines, and let them out to 
Socias the Thracian, on condition that Sosias paid 
him an obol a day per man net and filled all 
vacancies as they occurred. Hipponicus, again, had 


six hundred slaves let out on the same terms ande 


8 tavra ky M.: raira ad S. with other MSS. 
* wapéxew Lenklau : wapeixey S. with the MSS. 
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ATEXH THS Huépas: Dirynpovidn b¢ tpraxoaia a} 
Hutuvatoy’ adrdros O€ ye ws olouat Svvapis Exa- 
OTOL UTApYEV. aTapTiTamarara bei A€yelv; Kal 
yap vodv ToAXol eto ev Tols apyupeiots aVOpwTrot 
oUTws exdedomevolr. TEepalwopéevar YE M1V OY NEYO, 
TOUT’ av povov Kawwov Yyévo1To, él @oTEp of (saat 
KTNO apeEvot avopaTrosa. 1B BO" ‘odov aévaov Karte- 
oKEVaTMEeVOL ELoLD, oUTe kal ” mONLS KTOTO 
dnuoora avOparrosa, Ews yiryvorto Tpla ExdoT@ 
"AOnvatwv. et d€ duvata rNéyopev, Kal’ Ev Exactov 
avT@Y cKOTaY 6 Bovropevos KpLVEeTW. 

Ovxoby tipny péev av@perwv ebd,Aaov ott 
MaXXov av TO dnpoa tov dvvaito Ol LOL@T aL mapa. 
oxevacac Gat. TH ye pny BovrAg padiov Kal xenpo- 
Ear dye tov PBovAdmevov avSpamo8a Kal Ta 
mpocaybévta mpiacGat. érrerdav &€ avndn, Ti ay 
HTTOV pLcOoiTs TLs Tapa TOD Snuociov 7 Tapa 
Tov idtwtou, émi Tots avtois pédAdrdwv e€euw; 
pia Sobvras ‘yoby Kal Teme * Kal oixias Kal TéAN 
@VOUVTAL Tapa HS TONEWS. 

"“Ormrws ye piv Ta avn evra, o@tnrat, TO Snpocio 
Eo AapBaver ey yoous Tapa TOV pus Oovpéven, 
domep kal Tapa TOV @VOUMEVOY TA TENN. aNAd 
pay Kal adichoal ye pdov TO TEhoS Tplapere ny 
TO avdpdroda picbovpévw. apyvptov pev yap 


1 & added by Hager: S. omits with the MSS. 
2 After rexévyn S. adds with une MSS. kat iepa, which was 


“removed by Bake. 


a 





1 The MSS. add xa fepd, ‘‘and temples,” for which ral 
fepeta (victims for sacrifice) has been conjectured. But (1) 


prutoOorvras is not ‘‘contract to supply,” and (2) it appears 
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received a rent of a mina a day net. Philemonides 
had three hundred, and received half a mina. 
There were others too, owning numbers in propor- 
tion, I presume, to their capital. But why dwell 
on the past? At this day there are many men in 
the mines let out in this way. Were my proposals 
adopted, the only innovation would be, that just as 
private individuals have built up a permanent in- 
come by becoming slave owners, so the state would 
become possessed of public slaves, until there were 
three for every citizen. Whether my plan is work- 
able, let anyone who chooses judge for himself by 
examining it in detail. 

So let us take first the cost of the men. Clearly 
the treasury is in a better position to provide the 
money than private individuals. Moreover the 
Council can easily issue a notice inviting all and 
sundry to bring slaves, and can buy those that are 
brought to it. When once they are purchased, 
why should there be more hesitation about hiring 
from the treasury than from a private person, the 
terms offered being the same? At any rate men 
hire consecrated lands? and houses, and farm taxes 
under the state. 

The treasury can insure the slaves purchased by 
requiring some of the lessees to become guarantors, 
as it does in the case of the tax-farmers. In fact a 
tax-farmer can swindle the state more easily than 
a lessee of slaves. For how are you to detect 


that the sacrifices were, in point of fact, paid for out of the 
rents received for the rexévn, and the victims were not 
supplied by individuals on contract. Aristotle, ith. ol. 
c. 47, writing of the leases of state property, says nothing 
about victims. 
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TOS Kal pwpuceer a av 765 TO Snpotov éEayouevor, 
ootou Tob iotov ovTos avTa; dv0paroba bé 
Teonpac uEeva T@ Onuocio onLavT pe Kat 7 poKet- 
peévns Enuias TH TE TWAODVTL KALTO EEAYOVTL, TOS 
av TLS TavTa Kreypevev; : 
Ovxoty HEX pL Mev TOUTOU duvarov pavettat TH 
TONE elvat 70 avOpwmous Kal kTnoacbat Kal 


22 durdadEar. et 8 av TUS Toor évOupeltal, TAS 


eT eloay ore) epyaras yevevTat, qToANXot ga- 
vouvTat Kal Ol pia Iwo opevor, eK ELVO KATAVO) Tas 
Jappeitw, ote Tool fev TOV KATET KEVAG EVOY 
poo pia Owcovtae TOUS dnmocious, TONG yap éoTe 
Ta UTapYovtTa, ToAXO & Eicl Kal aVTO@V TeV év 
Tols Epyous ynpacKovTes,» TONAOL d€ Kat Gd Aor 
"A Onvaitot Te Kal Eévot, ot 7@ TWOUATL MEV OUTE 
Bovdowr av ovte Suva’ av épyatecbar, TH O€ 
youn E71 wEhOUMEVOL noews av Ta émiTHdELAa 
mopilowvTo. 

"Hv ye pévtou 70 T™ prov cvaTh dtaxoola Kal 
xida dvdparroba, et 0s 70 a am’ auris THS m™pog dou 
év Teo TrévTE 1) EE 1) petov ay TOV ? eLaxtax(Aiov 
yever Oar. avo ye pny TOUTOU TOU api poo iy 
6Borov éxaatos aTeni THS nHEpas pepn, n pev 


1 7 poa 000s eEnxovta TdAavTa Tov émavTod. amo 


¥ 
6€ TOUTwY HY eis AAAa avdpaTroba TLOATaL Eixoot, 
ral n , n 
Tois TETTAPAKOVTA Hon eFETTAL TH TOAEL YpHaOat 
? v ef Nx 4 a f 4 3 
els AXXO 6 Te av én. Stay O€ ye pUpLA avaTAN- 
A »¥ 
»wOn, EXATOV TAAAVTA 1) TPOTObOS EaTAL. 
td f , 
‘Ore b€ béFeTas ToAAaTIAaGLA TOUTMY, “AapPTUPT- 
3N “A / 
gavey AV pol et TeVvES ETL ELOL TOV pELVNpEeVOY, 
+ / a , \ a 
Ocov TO TéXOS EUpLTKE THY avOpaTrOdwY TPO TOV 


1 ynpdoxovtes Dindorf: ynpackéytwy S. with the MSS. 
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the export of public money? Money looks the 
same whether it is private property or belongs to 
the state. But how is a man to steal slaves when 
they are branded with the public mark and it is a 
penal offence to sell or export them ? 

So far, then, it appears to be possible for the state 
toacquire and tokeepmen. But, one may ask, when 
labour is abundant, how will a sufficient number 
of persons be found to hireit? Well, if anyone feels 
doubtful about that, let him comfort himself with 
the thought that many men in the business will 
hire the state slaves as additional hands, since they 
have abundanee of capital, and that among those 
now working in the mines many are growing old. 
Moreover.there are many others, both Athenians 
and foreigners, who have neither will nor strength 
to work with their own hands, but would be glad to 
to make a living by becoming managers. 

Assume, however, that the total number of slaves 
to begin with is twelve hundred. By using the 
revenue derived from these the number might in 
all probability be raised to six thousand at the least 
in the course of five or six years. Further, if each 
man brings in a clear obo/ a day, the annual revenue 
derived from that number of men is sixty ¢a/ents. 
Out of this sum, if twenty édalents are invested in 
additional slaves, the state will have forty talents 
available for any other necessary purpose. And 
when a total of ten thousand men is reached, the 
revenue will be a hundred /alents. 

But the state will receive far more than that, as 
anyone will testify who is old enough to remember 
how much the charge for slave labour brought in 


3 av roy Wilamowitz: airy S. with the MSS. 
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é A x f A de b a x4 3 / 
vy Aexedeia. praptupel O€ KaKetvo, OTL eipyacpe- 
) s a , “A \ 
vov avOpwrwv év tois apyupetots ev TO Tavtl 
, , aA 4 3 , 
Xpovw avapiOuntwv vov ovdév diahéper ta apryv- 
e f A ’ , 
peta 7) ola! ot mpoyovor Huav évta éuynpuovevov 
N a ra 
auTa. Kal Ta vov O€ yiyvouEeva TavTa papTupeEl, 
¥ , aA / 
OTL OUK av TOTE THELw avdpamroba Kel yévoLToO 7 
4 a \ oo t ey A / eS 
Oowy av Ta épya dénrat. ote yap Babous répas 
/ / e , 
OUTE VirovomwVv ol OpuTTOVTES EUpickoUaL. Kal 
\ a \ Ka “A 
nv KatvoTopety ye ovdev Hrtov éEeatt viv F 
/ f > “ 
MpOTEpov. ov Tolwuy ovd eEiTrety av Exot elds 
, 4 a 4 
ovdels, ToTEpov év TOls KaTAaTETUNMEVOLS TELWY 
a aA 4 / 
apyupitis } év Tots aTuNTOLS éoTh. 
a , ” \ a A 
Ti djta, pain adv tis, ov Kal viv, @orrep Eu- 
mpoaGev, Todo KalvoTo“ovaL ; StL TevérTEpoE 
4 > e \ \ , \ \ , 
MEV ELOLY OL TEPL TA METAAAA’ VEWoTL Yap Tad 
/ \ , a 
KaTacKevalovTar Kivduvos O€ wéyas TO KaLvoTO- 
“a e SS) \ \ , 
povvTt. oOo pev yap evpwv ayabny épyaciap 
f € \ ‘\ e \ 4 f 
Wovatos yiryveTat' o O€ Ln EVpwWY TaVYTA aTOA- 
f 3 “A \ 
duct, doa av Saravyncn. ets TovTOV ovY TOV 
f > f 3 / e “A +7 
Kivouvov ov para Trws €OéXovaw ot vdv Lévat. 
> 4 ~ \ \ 
Ey@ pévtot Exe pot dox@ Kat Tept tovToU 
al / ral 
aupBovrcioat, ws dv aodaréotata KatvoTomolro. 
/ f b 
etal pév yap nou AOnvaiwy déxa durai: ei 8 1) 
f & f e “ > “a v ? } , 5 e be 
TONS OCOLN EKATTH AVTWY LTA AVvOpaTOOA, at OE 
KOLVWTULEVaL THY TUYNV KaLvoTOmotEV, OUTS aD, 
> , ve ft bal \ > 5 4 3 
El pla evpot, TWadgals av AVOLTENES aTrodetEELED, Ef 
f x a bas / a e oe , , 
dé duo 7) TpEls N TETTAPES N AL NuLoELat Evpoter, 


1 ofa Hertlein and others: &S. with the MSS, 
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before the trouble at Decelea.! And there is another 
proof. During the history of the mines an infinite 
number of men has worked in them; and yet the 
condition of the mines to-day is exactly the same 
as it was in the time of our ancestors, and their 
memory ran not to the contrary. And present 
conditions all lead to the conclusion that the 
number of slaves employed there can never be 
greater than the works need. For the miners find 
no limit to shaft or gallery. And, mark you, it is as 
possible now to open new veins as in former times. 
Nor can one say with any certainty whether the ore 
is more plentiful in the area already under work or in 
the unexplored tracts. 

Then why, it may be asked, are fewer new cuttings 
made nowadays than formerly? Simply because those 
interested in the mines are poorer. For operations 
have only lately been resumed, and a man who 
makes a new cutting incurs a serious risk. If he 
strikes good stuff he makes a fortune; but if he is 
disappointed, he loses the money he has spent. 
Therefore people nowadays are very chary of taking 
such a risk. 

However, I think I can meet this difficulty too, 
and suggest a plan that will make the opening of 
new cuttings a perfectly safe undertaking. The 
Athenians, of course, are divided into ten tribes. 
Now assume that the state were to offer each tribe 
an equal number of slaves’ and that when new cut- 
tings were made, the tribes were to pool their luck. 
The result would be that if one tribe found silver, 
the discovery would be profitable to all; and if two, 


1 In 413 B.c., when great numbers of slaves deserted, and 
labour in the mines dwindled. 
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djAov Ste Avowterdatepa adv TA Epya Tada 
ylryvotro. 
T , \ , .) a 9 \ a 
OYE LIV Tacas aToTUYXEl OvdEVL TOY TapEeXn- 


f f é A 
82 AvOoTwY éoLxos. Olov Te 5) OVTWS Kal idiMTAS TUV- 
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LOTAMEVOUS Kal KOLVOUpEevoUS THY TUYNY aaharé- 
oTEpoy KiWOvVEvELY. puNndev pévToL TOvTO hoBeiabe, 
ws 7) TO Onuoctov ovTw KaTacKevalopmevoy Tapadv- 
THTEL TOUS LOLwTas 7 ot idu@TAaL TO Snuoctov' AAN 
Oomrep cvppayol bow av TAELOUS TUVLaOLY, ioyv- 
poTépovs GAANAOUS TroLodaLY, OUTwW Kal év Tols 
apyupEeos Gowmep av Tretouvs épyalwvtat, Torw 
wrEiova TUyAOA EUpHaovai Te Kal éxhopyaovet.? 

Kat éuol pev dn eipntat, @s ay ayovuar KaTta- 
axevacbeians THS TOAEwWS (KavnY av Tact ’ABn- 
vaiots Tpopynyv amo Kowov yevérOa. ei Sé TLVES 
AoytCopevor TrapToAAns av deliv adhoppis eis 
TAVTA TAVTA OVY NYOUVTAL iKava AV TOTE YprjuaTA 
cloevexOjvar, unde odtws abupouvray. ov yap 
otUTws yet, OS avaykn aua tTdavta tadta 
ylyvecOar, 7 pndéev Oeros abtav elvary arr’ 
OT 60a av 7 oikodounOn 7 vavTrnynOn 7 avdpdmosba 
a@vnbn, evOds tatta év wherela Eotar. adda 
pay Kal THOE ye cuupopwtepoyv TO KaTa Epos q 
TO dua wavTa mparrecGar, olxodopobyTes pev 
yap a6 poor moduTenéotepoy av Kal Kdkiov 7 
KATA Lépos atroTeNotmev' avdpatroba b€ TauTAnOA 
tnrobytes avayxaloipel’ av Kai Yeipw Kal TipLo- 
Tepa mvetabat. 


1 éxpophoovas Cobet: pophoova: S. with the MSS, 
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three, four, or half the tribes found, the profits from 
these works would obviously be greater. 

Nothing that has happened in the past makes it 
probable that all would fail to find. Of course, 
private individuals also are able to combine on this 
principle and pool their fortunes in order to diminish 
the risk. Nevertheless there is no reason to fear 
that a public company formed on this plan will con- 
flict with the interests of private persons, or be 
hampered by them. No, just as every new adhesion 
to a confederacy brings an increase of strength to all 
its members, so the greater the number of persons 
operating in the mines, the more treasure they will 
discover and unearth. 

I have now explained what regulations I think 
should be introduced into the state in order that 
every Athenian may receive sufficient maintenance 
at the public expense. Some may imagine that 
enough money would never be subscribed to pro- 
vide the huge amount of capital necessary, according 
to their calculations, to finance all these schemes. 
But even so they need not despair. For it is not 
essential that the plan should be carried out in all 
its details in order that any advantage may come 
of it. No, whatever the number of houses built, 
or of ships constructed, or of slaves purchiased, 
they will immediately prove a paying concern. In 
fact in one respect it will be even more profitable to 
proceed gradually than to do everything at once. 
For if everybody begins building, we shall pay more 
for worse work than if we carry out the undertaking 
gradually ; and if we try to find an enormous number 
of slaves, we shall be forced to buy inferior men at 
a high price. 
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/ \ N 

Kara ye pny to duvarov mepaivovTes TA pep 
Karos yowoolevta Kal avdOis av ijpiv yevécOau 

/ 3 id 
otoueOa:* es Sé Te apaptnOein, atreyoipea av 
avtov. étt O€ TavTMY awa yiyvouévwry, Huas av 

, b) 
amravra déor extropiter Oar €i dé Ta pev Tepaivotto, 

\ be 4 e e , 2 , » \ 3 , 
Ta 0€ péAXAOL, 9 UTUapEacAa* Tpoaodos TO érLTH- 
detov cuyxatacKevalot av. 

“O dé tows hoepwratov Soxet maow elvat, pn 
el ayav ToAAa KTHTALTO 9 WoALs avdpatroba, 

\ A 
vrepyeptolein av Ta épya, Kal ToUTOV Tod PoBou 
/ 
amTnANaypéevot av Eeinuev, EL pn TELoVaS avOpo- 
qous 7) dcovs a’Ta Ta épya mpocaitoin Kat’ 
éviauToy éuBaroipev. 

Oirws Euorye Soxel, rep paotov, tavTn Kal 
aptaTtov eivat TavTa mpattev: et O avd dua Tas ev 
TO viv TOAELYW yeyeynuevas eLahopas vopiler’ av 
pnd oTeovy SuvacGat eioeveyKetv, Uuets O Oca pev 

a i] / \ 
Tpo THS EipyVvnS YpHnpwaTta evptoKe TA TEAXN, ATO 
TOTOUTWY Kal TO émeoVv ETOS dtoLKEtTE THY TrOALY 
sd S A 9 , 5 \ \ ? 4 *° \ 
daa & ay épevpionn S1a TO elpnvny te elvar kal 
, 
dia TO OepatrevetGat petoixovs Kal éumopous Kal 
\ f 
dia TO TAELOVWY TUVAYELpOLevWY aVOpwTwY THELW 
5) , A \ 2% / a \ 5 \ \ Nig 4 3 
eicayerOar Kal éEayeo Oat xal dta To TA eAXipEevLA, 
Kal Tas ayopas avEdvecGat, TadTa AapPavovTes 
A / 
KatacKkevacacbe, ws av mrElotTal Wpocodat 
yiyvouvTo. 
3 / @ le) \ / vn / 
Ei 8é tues ad doBodvrat, py pataia dy yévorro 
, 
avTN ) KATACKEUNH, EL TodELOS eyepOeEln, évvON- 

1 The text is corrupt. The MSS. have juivy oléue@a or 
olofueda, and yevéoOa: is a conjectural and unsatisfactory 
addition. 

2 indptaca MSS. : srdptovea 8. 
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By proceeding as our means allow, we can repeat 
whatever is well conceived and avoid the repetition 
of mistakes. Besides, were the whole scheme put in 
hand at once, we should have to find the whole of 
the money; but if some parts were proceeded with 
and others postponed, the income realised would 
help to provide the amount still required. 

Possibly the gravest fear in everyone’s mind is 
that the works may become overcrowded if the state 
acquires too many slaves. But we can rid ourselves 
of that fear by not putting more men in year by 
year than the works themselves require. 

Accordingly I hold that this, which is the easiest 
way, is also the best way of doing these things. On 
the other hand, if you think that the burdens im- 
posed during the late war! make it impossible for you 
to contribute anything at all—well, keep down the 
cost of administration during the next year to the 
amount that the taxes yielded before the peace; 
and invest the balances over and above that amount, 
which you will get with peace, with considerate 
treatment of resident aliens and merchants, with the 
growth of imports and exports due to concentration 
of a larger population, and with the expansion of 
harbour and market dues, so that the investment 
will bring in the largest revenue.? 

Or again, if any fear that this scheme would 
prove worthless in the event of war breaking out, they 


1 The allusion is to the ‘“‘War of the Allies” who had 
revolted from Athens. It lasted from 357 to 355 B.c. See 
Introduction. 

2 i.e invest the balances inthe mines, and use the revenue 
obtained to carry out my scheme. 


9 ra dAAmevia Bergk: év Aiwén S. with the MSS. 
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, cd , , \ f 
TAVTWV, OTL TOUTWY YLYVOLEVwV TOAD HoBEepwrepos 
0 woAEuos TOIs emipepovoly TH Tore. TL yap 

, fa) / 
bn els TOAEWOY KTHUA YpnoLuwTEepov avOpwrer ; 
\ A A e 
ToAAas pev yap vats wAnpoty ixavol av elev 
Py , “ rr \ o N \ \ 5 , PY 9 
nuocia todda O av Kat refol Snpocia Sivaiwt 
dv Bapels elvat trois tonrepiors, ef tis adtovs 
Oeparrevot. 
, 4 

Aoytfopat 8 éywye Kal morguou ytyvopévou 

olov 7’ eivar pn éxreimecOar Ta apyvpea. bore 

3 a 

Bev yap Sirov mept Ta pétadra év TH Tpds 

pheonuBplav + retyos év ’Avaddvotw, éote 8 év 

Th ™pos Gpxtov tetyos év Oopix@: améye Sé 

a \ 

TavTa am’ addAnrwv audi ta éENKovTA oTdbua. 

> > > , , / > N\ na ¢ 

el ovv Kal ey peo TovTeY yévoiTo em) TO Orn 

f 7A 

AoTtaTw Byons Tpitov Epuwa, ouvyjKot 7 av TA epya 

els &v €€ ATAVTMY TOV TELYOD, Kal El TL aia OdvoLTO 
, \ A v e , b] N > ‘ 

moreutKov, Bpaxu av ein ExaoTw els TO Aopanrés 

3 A b] \ \ ow / f 

amoxwpnoa. et dé Kal ErXOorev wrElous TONE uLOL, 

A ad b) \ “A x > “A , ” 
djAov STL EL prev ciTov 7 olvoyv 4 mpoBata &é&w 

4 3 f 7 oN A > / \ 
eUpotev, adédowT Av tadTa: apyupitibos bé Kpa- 

, 4 Kn A B {4 4 “A 
THoavTes TL AV pardov H AWoLs EXOoLEV XpHoOat ; 
TOs 5é KAL OpunocEay Av OTE TONEULOL TPOS TA 

\ A 
MéTadXrG ; améxer pev yap SyTov Tay apyupelwv 
¢ 3 Vd / 4 \ ~ A 
n eyyuTata mokw Méyapa vrodv mietovy tar 
mevtakociwy otadiwy: améyer b€ 7) peTa TavTa 
TrAnoltaitata OnBac woAU TrEloy TaY EEaKxoolwv. 
Hv ovv TopevavTar evTevbev TOOev él Ta apyupeta, 

2 §. with the MSS. adds @aAdrry which Bergk saw to be 
spurious. 
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should observe that, with this system at work, war 
becomes far more formidable to the aggressors than 
to the city. For what instrument is more service- 
able for war than men? We should have enough of 
them to supply crews to many ships of the state; and 
many men available for service in the ranks as 
infantry could press the enemy hard, if they were 
treated with consideration.? 

But I reckon that, even in the event of war, the 
mines need not be abandoned. There are, of course, 
two fortresses in the mining district, one at Ana- 
phlystus on the south side, the other at Thoricus on 
the north. The distance between them is about seven 
miles and a half. Now suppose that we had a third 
stronghold between them on the highest point of 
Besa. The works? would then be linked up by all the 
fortresses, and at the first intimation of a hostile 
movement, every man would have but a short distance 
to goin order to reach safety. In case an enemy 
came in force, he would, no doubt, seize any corn or 
wine or cattle that he found outside; but the silver 
ore, when he had got it, would be of as mucli use 
to him as a heap of stones. And how could an 
enemy ever go for the mines? The distance be- 
tween Megara, the nearest city, and the silver 
mines, is of course much more than five hundred 
furlongs; and Thebes, which is next in proximity, 
lies at a distance of much more than six hundred 
furlongs from them. Let us assume, then, that an 
enemy is marching on the mines from some such point. 


1 Observe that Xenophon alludes here not to the resident 
aliens, but to the state-owned slaves in the mines. 

? Or, as some understand, ‘‘the workmen would gather 
from all the fortresses into one.” 
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f > \ 6 , \ f wv \ 9 
TAPLEVAL AUTOUS CENTEL THY TOALY’ KAY peV WOLV 
9 4 ,; Vv ’ x b) , i a Ae. 5 / 
OrLYOL, ELKOS AUTOUS aTroAAVGOaL Kal UTO (I TéwY 

N e \ ld A \ a 
Kal UTO TepiTOAWY. TOAAR ye pnY Suvapet 

? A : A 
mopeverOar é€epnpovvtas Ta éavta@v yareror 

\ \ 4 * v a ld a 
Tov yap éyyutepov av ein tais woXeoly avTav 

‘ ay ? ” a > ‘ ‘ ne , 
To Tov AOnvaiwy aatu 7) avTol mpos tols TeTaA- 
’ 3 \ if “~ 
Nols ovTes. Ef bE Kal EXOoter, TAS av Kal S¥vaLYTO 
cd i, f \ 
MEVELY pn EXOVTES TA ErriTHOELA ; emLaLTiSedOai ye 
A f ‘ i \ \ fat 
pny péper pev Kivduvos Kal Tepl T@Y pETLOVT@Y 
\ ? é 
Kal TEplt wv aywvilovTat aves bé del peTLOVTES 
” > A “A A A 
TOALOPKOLYT Ay farXoY 1) TOALOPKOLED. 
? ? ‘ ~ id 
Ov toivvy povoy 7) ato Tév avdpaTrodwv ato- 
\ A \ fal / ¢ 
dopa! tnv diatpopyy TH mode avEor av, adda 
f \ \ f 5) f 
moAvavOpwrias mepl Ta péeTarrAa abpo.loperns 
Kal am ayopas THs éxel ovans Kal am’ oiKL@D 
7 ‘ > \ a 
Tept Tapyvpera Snpociwy Kal ao Kapivwy Kal 
b) N A w e U BAS N 
aTO0 TOY AXXWY aTavTwY TpoTodal Av TroAral 
A \ \ 
ylyvowwTo. taxup@s yap av Kal avtn todvar- 
f ¢ 
Opwiros yévoito ods, Eb OUTW KaTacKevac bein’ 

7 ~ A be J , ¥ a 

Kab ol ye X@pot ovdev ay elev petovos aEtot Tois 
” A \ N v 
KEKTNMEVOLS EvTAVOA H TOS TrEPL TO AoTU. 

4 \ e Mv , > \ > 
IlpayOevtwv ye pny ov eipnxa cvudnps eyo ov 

f \ / ? 
MOVvOY av Xpnuacty evTopwTepayv THY TOALD Eival, 
4 \ 
avdrAa Kal evreiOeatépay Kal evTaKTOTEépay Kai 

, (/ ‘\ f 
evToNeumTepay yeveoOat. of te yap tayxOevtes 

a 4 

yuuvablerOar ToAv ay eTl“eAETTEPOV TOUTO TpaT- 


1 arogmopa Schneider: eicgpopa S. with the MSS. 
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He is bound to pass Athens; and if his numbers 
are small, he is likely to be destroyed by our cavalry 
and patrols. On the other hand, to march on them 
with a large force, leaving his own property un- 
protected, is no easy matter; for when he arrived 
at the mines the city of Athens would be much 
nearer to his own states than he himself would be. 
But even supposing that he should come, how is he to 
stay without supplies? And to send part of their 
forces in search of food may mean destruction to the 
foraging party and failure to achieve the ends for 
which he is contending; or if the whole force is 
continually foraging it will find itself blockaded 
instead of blockading. 

However, the rent derived from the slaves would 
not be the only source of relief to the community. 
With the concentration of a large population in the 
mining district, abundant revenue would be derived 
from the local market, from state-owned houses 
near the silver mines, from furnaces and all the other 
sources. For a densely populated city would grow 
up there, if it were organised on this plan; yes, 
and building sites would become as valuable there 
as they are in our suburbs. 

If the plans that I have put forward are carried 
out, I agree! that, apart from the improvement 
in our financial position, we shall become a people 
more obedient, better disciplined, and more efficient 
in war.2 For the classes undergoing physical 
training will take more pains in the gymnasium when 


1 cuugnut Must mean ‘‘agree.” If the text is right, one 
naturally asks ‘‘ With whom?” Isocrates, Eubulus, or both ? 
See Introduction. 

* Lac: Por vini,. 1. 
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tovev } év Tots ‘yupvas tous THY Tpopiy arora uBa- 


VOVTES Tete h év tais AapTact yupvacapyou- 
pevot ot TE dpoupeiv év Tots | Ppoupiots of TE 
mehr avev Kal Tepumonely THY Yopav Tavra TAUTA 
HGdXov av mpaTTotev, Ep’ ExaoToLs TOV Epywv THs 
Tpopis amrodidopuevns. 

V. Ki 6€ cadés Soxet eivat, ws ef pédXovot 
Taga. ai wpocodor ek TONEWS TPOGLEVal, EeiprYnV 
def Urrapyey, ap ovK af.ov Kat _clpnvopvranas 
Kabiatavas ; TONU yap av kal avrn aipebeiaa 1 7 
apy? mpoagthearépav Kal TUKVOTEpAY ela- 
adpixveia Oar mow avO parrots ToLno eve TV OAL. 
el bé TUDES OTH Yylyv@oKoUGLY, @S éay 7% TONS 
eLpyvnv ayouca diaTeAn, advvatwtépa Te Kal 
adoforépa Kal irTov ovoyaatyn év tH ‘EAA: 
€gTal, Kal ovTol ye ws épol boxed * TAparoryos 
oKOTOUaLY. evdalpovértarat per yap Oxymrou 
TONELS NEYOVTAL, al dv wretatov ypovov év eipryn 
dtaTeXooe’ Tad ev dé ToAEwY AG hpau pddicra 
mepukac lv év elpyvy) avteo Gan. TiVveEs yap nouxiav 
ayovens Tis TOES ou m poo S€owvT ay avurijs 
apEdwevor aro VAVKANP OY Kal eu TOpOD } ; ovX ol 
TOVTLTOL, ovx Ol TONVOLVOL,® Tt 6é ol TONVEAALOL, 
vi 8€ of woAvTpoBaTot, ot Oé woun kal apyupio 
Suvapevor XprnpariverBau, Kal pay xerporéxvar Te 
Kal copiatat Kal prroaopot, ot 5€ TotnTai, ot b€ 
TQ TOUTOY petayxerprlopuerot, ot oé af.oledrov y 
afiaxovaTwv Lepov Hh Oclwy emOupobyres ; ; Grra 
unv Kal of Sedpevor TOAAG Tayv arodidocPa 7 


1 rodro mpdrroey or mpadrroey MSS.: mpdrroev ra S. with 
Lenklau. 
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they receive their maintenance in ful! than they take 
under the superintendents of the torch races;} aud 
the classes on garrison duty in a fortress, or serving 
as targeteers, or patrolling the country will show 
greater alacrity in carrying out all these duties when 
the maintenance is duly supplied for the work done. 

V. If it seems clear that the state cannot obtain 
a full revenue from all sources unless she has peace, 
is it not worth while to set up a board of guardians 
of peace? Were such a board constituted, it would 
help to increase the popularity of the city and to 
make it more attractive and more densely thronged 
with visitors from al] parts. If any are inclined 
to think that a lasting peace for our city will involve 
a loss of her power and glory and fame in Greece, 
they too, in my opinion, are out in their calcula- 
tions. For I presume that those states are reckoned 
the happiest that enjoy the longest period of 
unbroken peace; and of all states Athens is by 
nature most suited to flourish in peace. For if 
the state is tranquil, what class of men will not 
need her? Shipowners and merchants will head the 
list. Then there will be those rich in corn and 
wine and oil and cattle; men possessed of brains 
and money to invest; craftsmen and professors and 
philosophers ; poets and the people who make use of 
their works; those to whom anything sacred or 
secular appeals that is worth seeing or hearing. 
Besides, where will those who want to buy or sell 


1 The superintendents paid for the upkeep of the com- 
petitors training for public competitions. In difficult times 
they could not supply full rations. 


2 éuol Sone? Castalio: éun 56% S. with the MSS. 

3S. retains odx of ndvewo: after moAvowo: with the MSS. 
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mptacOat rod! tovTwy paddov dv tvxoLtev 72 
"AOnvnowp ; 

Ei d€ wpos tadta peév ovdels avtiréyer, tHv bé 
Hyepoviay Bovropevot TLVES avaraBeiv THY ToXtv 9 
TavTay 62a TONEWOU HaNDOv i) Oe el pnvns' nyobvras 
dv catampaxOnvat, é évvonodtwoay 7 pOTov peev Ta, 
Mydixd, trotepov Bialopevor f evepyetovrtes Tous 
"BAANVas myepovias Te TOU vautixod Kal EAANVO- 
Tapias éruxoper. ér. O€ érrel apes ayav bofaca 
™pooTa revelry 4 TONS EaTEpHOn TIS apx As, ov Kal 
TOTE, émrel Tov adexety anerxopeba, Tart wo 
TOV VNTLWT@Y EXOVTWY TpogTaTaL TOD vauTLKOD 
éyevoueOa ; ovKxoby nal OnBaior evepryerovmevor 
nyemovevery auTav €bwxav AOnvaios ; adrAa pyv 
wal Aaxedacpovior ov Bracbévres Up’ EBV, GND’ 
ev mdaXovTes emeTpeyrav “AOnvators Tepl TIS 
nryEHovias GécOar OTTws BovrouwTo. pov be ye 1a 
Thy év TH ‘EArad Tapaynv TAPATENTOKEVAL joe 
Soxet TH Toner @oTe Kal dvev Tovey kal dvev 
xivdvvev Kal dvev damdvns dvaxtacOa Tovs 
“EAAnvas. éote péev yap wetpac@ar diadratrev 
TAS ToNe“ovaas TpOS GAAHAAS TrOAES, éoTL SE 
guvadraTTew, eb tives ev avtais ctactalovew. 
ei d€ xal Omws TO év Aerdols lepov adrovopor 
@otrep Tpocbev yévorto, havepol einre émipedov- 
Meévol, 41) TULTTOAELODVTES, AAAA arpedBevovTes 
ava tHv “EXraéda, éyo pév ovdev av oipat Oavua- 
oTOV eivat, ei Kal TWaYTAS TOUS “EXANVAS Opoyva- 
fovds TE Kal GUVOPKOUS Kal GUspdyous AdBoLTE 


1 rod ©: 4 ot S. with the other MSS. 
2 4C: S. omits with the other MSS. 
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many things quickly meet with better success in 
their efforts than at Athens? 

No one, | dare say, contests this; but there are 
some who wish the state to recover her ascendancy, 
and they may think that it is more likely to be won 
by war than by peace. Let such, in the first place, 
call to mind the Persian Wars. Was it by coercing 
the Greeks or by rendering services to them that we 
became leaders of the fleet and treasurers of theleague 


or 


funds? Further, after the state had been stripped of 6 


her empire through seeming to exercise her authority 
with excessive harshness, did not the islanders even 
then restore to. us the presidency of the fleet by 
their own free will, when we refrained from acts 
of injustice? And again, did not the Thebans place 
themselves under the leadership of the Athenians 
in return for our good offices? Yet once again, it 
was not the effect of coercion on our part, but of 
generous treatment, that the Lacedaemonians per- 
mitted the Athenians to arrange the leadership 
as they chose. And now, owing to the confusion 
prevalent in Greece, an opportunity, I think, has 
fallen to the state to win back the Greeks without 
trouble, without danger, and without expense. For 
she has it in her power to try to reconcile the war- 
ring states, she has it in her power to compose the 
factions contending in their midst. And were 
it apparent that you are striving to make the 
Delphic shrine independent, as it used to be, not 
by joining in war, but by sending embassies up and 
down Greece, I for my part should not be in the 
least surprised if you found the Greeks all of one 
mind, banded together by oath and united in alliance 


8 thy whAww Hartman: ri wéAe: S. with the MSS. 
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3 3 3 / (/ > f / Nee. 4 
ém éxeivous, oitives exdtTrovT@Y PawKéewy TO Lepov 


LU KaTarauSdver metp@vTo.? et dé Kat 6mws ava 


ul 


12 


13 


Taoay ynv Kat OddatTay ecpnv7) eoTat, pavepot 
elnre CTL MENG LEVOL, eyo pev oluat mavTas av 
elxerOau peta Tas éavtav tTatpidas ’AOnvas 
padtota owter Gar. 

Ei be Tis av ets XpnuaTa xepdadedrepov 
vomiter clvat TH Tone mod EpoV nN etpnvny, eyo 
pev ovK ola, THOS ap dpetvov TavuTa K pile ? 
el Tes Ta T poryeyevnweva emavacKoTotn © Th monet 
TOS amoBéBnxev. EUpyC EL yap TO Te maraov év 
eLpnvn MeV mavu TOAAG Xpneata. ELS Ty TOALY 
aveveyOévTa, év TONE [LD d€ Tata mayTa, KaTO- 
daTravnbevta ywoaeras bé, Ay oKOTH, Kat &v TO 
yov Xpovep dua pev TOV TOEHLOV Kal TOV m poo o8ay 
TOAAGS e€kALTTOVTAS Kal TAS elaeovcas els 
mavrobara * Katadanavndetc as: €mrel O€ etpyyy 
KaTa Oaratrav yeyerntar, nvuEnpevas TE TAS 
mpoa odous Kai tTavtaws é€ov Tots mTodtTaLs 
xphoGae 6 TL Bovrovto. 

Ei dé tes pe eTEPOTON, "H Kat ay TEs adiKy 
THY TONY, evens, as xPn Kal 7 pos TOUTOV 
ecpnuny aye ; ovK av gdainyy adda padXov 
eyo, Ort Tjodv OatTov av Tipwpoipela avrous, 
éb pndéva UTdpyowev abdixobvyTes'* ovdéva yap 
av EXOvev TUL MAX OV. 

VI. VAAN el ye pay TOV elpnpevov aduvartov 
pev pndev éote pndé Kadrerov, mpattopévmy 8é 


1 reipgvro Madvig: ereipa@vTo S. with the MSS. 
2 éravacxomoln Dindorf: ér: dvackoroly S. with the MSS. 
3 gavrodamd Lenklau: mavrodama woAAd 8. with the MSS, 
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against any that attenipted to seize the shrine in 
the event of the Phocians abandoning it. Were 
you to show also that you are striving for peace in 
every land and on every sea, I do think that, next to 
the safety of their own country, all men would put 
the safety of Athens first in their prayers. 

If, on the other hand, any one supposes that 
financially war is more profitable to the state than 
peace, I really do not know how the truth of this 
can be tested better than by.considering once more 
what has been the experience of our state in the past. 
He will find that in old days a very great amount 
of money was paid into the treasury in time of peace, 
and that the whole of it was spent in time of war; 
he will conclude on consideration that in our own 
time the effect of the late war on our revenues was 
that many of them ceased, while those that came 
in were exhausted by the multitude of expenses ; 
whereas the cessation of war by sea has been 
followed by a rise in the revenues, and has allowed 
the citizens to devote them to any purpose they 
choose, 

But some one may ask me, Do you mean to say 
that, even if she is wronged, the state should 
remain at peace with the offender’ No, certainly 
not; but I do say that our vengeance would follow 
far more swiftly on our enemies if we provoked 
nobody by wrong-doing; for then they would look 
in vain for an ally. 

VI. Well now, surely, if none of these proposals is 
impossible or even difficult, if by carrying them into 





“ indpxomper adixotyvres Cobet: rapéxomer adixovvra S. with 
the MSS. 
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AUTOY 7 poo pidéa report pev tots “EdAnoe yevn- 
oouea, aa parearepov 5€é inno oper, EUKNEETTEPOL 
dé évopeda Kat o pev OF pos Tpodpis eu TrOopycet, ot 
5€ mAovatol TIS Ets TOV ToNenov OaTravns aTan- 
NayNCoVvTaL, Teptovotas bé TOAMTS yevopevns 
peyador peTéaTepov pev ETL VV eopTas a€opev, 
tepa 8 ema KEV OpeD, TeX dé Kal ve@pia 
dvopbdaoper, i lepedor dé xat Bovan Kat apxais 
Kat inmetor Ta T aT pla, arrodda oper, TOS OUK 
aftov WS TaXlaTa TOUTOLS ey xetpetv, iva éte ép’ 
HOV éridwpev Thy TOW eT aodarelas evdaL- 
povouaay ; 

Ei ye pnv tadta Sokecev tyivy mparrecy, 
guuBovrevcaim av éywye wepuwvavtas Kat eis 
Awédwrny nai eis Aeddovs érepéabat tous Geovs, 
él A@ov Kal apetvoy ein Av TH TONE OUTW KaTA- 
axevalopérn Kai avtixa Kal eis tov émerta 
xpovov. e 6€ Tavita ouvatvotev, TOT av av 
dhainv Xphvat eTrEpworTay, Tiras Oewy 7 poo Tm o1ou- 
pevol TavTa Kdd\dLoTA Kal dptora T PATTOLpED 
av: ods 8 avédXovev Geous, TOUTOLS eiKos Kan- 
Mepyoavtas apxecOan Tob Epyov. ovv yap dep 
T ATTOMEVODY ELK OS Ka Tas mpakers mpoiévas éml 
TO A@ov Kal Guervoy del TH TOrEL. 
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effect we shal] be regarded with more affection by 
the Greeks, shall live in greater security, and 
be more glorious; if the people will be maintained 
in comfort and the rich no more burdened with the 
expenses of war; if with a large surplus in hand we 
shall celebrate our festivals with even more splendour 
than at present, shall restore the temples, and repair 
the walls and docks, and shall give back to priests, 
councillors, magistrates, knights their ancient privi- 
leges; surely, I say, our proper course is to proceed 
with this scheme forthwith, that already in our 
generation we may come to see our city secure and 
prosperous. 

Furthermore, if you decide to go forward with the 
plan, I should advise you to send to Dodona and 
Delphi, and inquire of the gods whether such a 
‘design is fraught with weal for the state both now 
and in days to come. And should they consent to 
it, then I would say that we ought to ask them 
further, which of the gods we must propitiate in order 
that we may prosper in our handiwork. Then, 
when we have offered an acceptable sacrifice to the 
gods named in their reply, it behoves us to begin 
the work. For with heaven to help us in what we 
do, it is likely that our undertakings will go forward 
continually to the greater weal of the state, 
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THE CAVALRY COMMANDER 


ZENO®ONTOS HITTAPXIKOD 


I. Ipa@rov pev Ovovta ypn aitetabat Beovs 
tavta bcdovat Kal voeiv Kal Néyetv Kal TpaTreLy, 
ad av Oeois pev Keyapicpevotata apEeas ay, 
cavt@ déKxat Piro Kal TH WOAEL TPCT PidecTAaTA 
Kal evxreco Tata Kal To\vedpedréatata. Gewv Od 
iiewy OVT@Y avaSiBacrTéov pméev gol imméas, Kal 
6TWS dvaTANPATAaL Oo KATA TOY Vvopsov apLOuos 
Kat 6TwsS TO Ov immiKOV pn per@TaL. eb OE BI 
mpocavaSncovTas immets, peloves ael eg ovTas: 
avayKn yap TOUS fev Ynpa ATrayopEevEV, TOUS SE 
Kal GAX\wS éxheiTe. 

1 Anpoupevov ye yy TOU iWTLKOU émrepehnt éov 
per, ST ws Tpépovrar ot irmot, as ay OuvevTar 
™Ovous Urropepew” ot yap TTOUS TOV Tovey 
ouTe al pel ouTe amog ev yew Suvatvto a. em 
pernT éov 6€, OTWS evX py oToL dow: ot yap au 
ame.Oeis Tols moNXemiots parrov 7 Tos trots 
TuppaXodan. Kal ob Naxrilovres be avaBeBa- 
pevoe immo. extrodwv Tout eo of yap ToLovToL 
TOAAAKES Trelo KAKA 7 Ob TONE [LOL TOLOUGL. 
det O€ Kal TOV moo emipedreiabat, 6 6Trws Ouvev- 
TAL wal év TpaXerg Nope immeverv, eld0Ta,* ore 
omrov av adyaow éNavvopevot, evtavOa ov Xp1- 
aioli elas. 


t ciddTta BM: clddras S. with other MSS. 
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I. Tue first duty is to sacrifice to the gods and pray 
them to grant you the thoughts, words and deeds 
likely to render your command most pleasing to the 
gods and to bring yourself, your friends and your 
city the fullest measure of affection and glory and 
advantage. Having gained the goodwill of the 2 
gods, you have then to recruit a sufficient number 
of mounted men that you may bring the number 
up to the total required by the law,! and also may 
prevent any decrease in the cavalry establishment. 
Unless additional recruits are enrolled in the force, 
the number will constantly dwindle, for some men 
are bound to retire through old age and others to 
drop off for various reasons. 

While the ranks are filling up, you must see that 3 
the horses get enough food to stand hard work, 
since horses unfit for their work can neither over- 
take nor escape. You must see that they are 
docile, because disobedient animals assist the 
enemy more than their own side. And horses that 4 
kick when mounted must be got rid of, for such 
brutes often do more mischief than the enemy. 
You must also look after their feet, so that they 
can be ridden on rough ground, for you know that 


wherever galloping is painful to them, they are 
useless. 


: 1,000 ; but, as we shall see, the number had fallen to 
something like 650 at the time Xenophon wrote. 
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“A ‘ f of A \ 
Tov ye pnv inmev vrapyovtwr oiwy dei tous 
e f = , a \ 
immeas AV ATKNTEOY, TP@TOV péev OTWS emt TOUS 
e/ 3 a Z nw \ A e 
immous avarnoav Ovvwvtat Toddots yap Hon 7 
t \ a) f ‘ \ 
TWTNPLA TAPA TOTO éyéveToO’ SevTepoy 5é OWS 
/ / 
év TavTotols ywplos immaterOas SuvicovTar Kat 
\ e / ” b > f , , 
yap ot ToAepot aXAOTE Ev AAXAOLOLS TOTTOLS YylyvoV- 
ef \ wy bla A nm = “~ 
Tal. Otay d€ Hon EToyot Wal, det ad cxoTEtabat, 
fo) e al \ a - 
OTWS AKOVTLODGL TE WS TAELTTOL ATO TOY iTTOY 
\ ¢ ™ , a a a ‘\ e , 
Kal Tada OuYHncoVTat ToLEety & bel TOUS LTTLKOUS. 
\ ~ / ef e / 
Metra travra omNloTtéov Kal inmtmovs Kal iméas, 
, > , 
MS AUTOL pev HKLaTAa TITPWoKOLVT av, BraTTELW 
A \ , , A > > / 
6€ TOUS TOAELLOUS parditota SUrawT av. eK Tov- 
? t A e 
TWY TAapacKkEevacTéoy, OTwWS evTEMEts oL AvdpeEs 
> ¥ \ / vy? Cf b lel ¥ 
@aotv’ avev yap TovTov ovl immwv ayadeov ovTeE 
e / 2 é ¥ ee a“ ba > f 
imméwy €TaYwv ouTe OTAwWY KAAOV OdhEros ovder. 
, / is 
Ilpootatevery pév odv TovTwY TaVYTwWY OTWS 
A \ f 3 ; > 
KAXOS yuyvnTal Tov immMapKoV ELKOS EoTLV. ETE! 
/ A 4 
d€ Kal 7 TOMS YareETrOV HynocapLEevyn TadTAa TavTa 
\ 4 
Tov immapxov povoy Gvta Katepyaleo bas mpocat- 
n a \ , / 
pettae pev avtT@® cuvepyous hurapyous, mpoce- 
\ a“ A ~ ma ¢ A 
take 6€ TH Bovdyn cvveriperciobar Tov immxod, 
> , “A i \ \ / 
ayabov pot doxet eivat tovs pev hurapxovs 
TapacKkevaley auveTiOupely cor THY KAAOY TO 
e A b] \ A “A ” es b 
immix@, ev b€ TH Bovrn exe pytopas émiTn- 
‘ / a , \ e ul 
Selous, O6Tws A€yovTes hoBwct TE TOG imTéAs, 





1 A difficult feat, since the Greek rider had no stirrups. 
2 When attackirg infantry in line the cavalry never 
charged home; but only approached near enough to throw 
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Having made sure that the horses are in good 5 
condition, the next business is to train the men. 
First they must learn to mount from the spring,} 
since many before now have owed their lives to that. 
Secondly, they must practise_riding over all sorts 
of ground, since-any_kind of country may become 
the area of war. As soon as they have acquired a 6 
firm seat, your next task is to take steps that as 
many as possible shall be able to throw the javelin 
when mounted? and shall become efficient in all 
the details of horsemanship. 

After that both horses and men must be armed, 
so that, while they are themselves thoroughly pro- 
tected against wounds, they may have the means of 
inflicting the greatest loss on the enemy. Then you 7 
must contrive to make the men obedient: otherwise 
neither good horses nor a firm seat nor fine armour 
are of any use. 

For ensuring efficiency in all these matters the 
cavalry commander, as a matter of course, is the 
principal authority. But, at the same time, the state 8 
thinks it difficult for the cavalry commander to carry 
out all these duties single-handed ; therefore, it also _ 
elects colonels of regiments to assist him; and it 
has charged the Council with the duty of taking 
a share in the management of the cavalry. I think 
it well, then, that you should encourage the colonels 
to be as eager as yourself for the efficiency of the 
cavalry, and should have suitable spokesmen in the 
Council, that their speeches may alarm the men— 
they will do better under the influence of fear—and 


the javelin with effect. Hence the importance attached to 
an accomplishment by no means easy to perform without 
stirrups. See especially the next treatise, c. xii. 
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/ \ A > 4 fh } 
Bertioves yap av elev hoBovpevor, xatatpaiveai 
Te THY BovAnpy, Hv TL Tapa Katpov KaXerraivy. 

Tatra péev ovv vtropyypata wv det oe éeripe- 
A > 
AeiaAar' ws & av Exacta tTovtwy BérTicTA 
TEepaivorTo, TOVTO 67 TrEetpdcopat AEyeELY. 
\ € a 
Tovs uév tolvuy tmméas SpAov Ste Kabiotdvat 
nw N \ 
det KATA TOV Vowoyv TovS duVaTwTAaTOUS Kal ypn- 
pact kal cwpmacw 7 elodyovta eis OixactTnpLoy 7 
, UN Se > \ \ / 
mevOovrTa. éyw S€ oiuat eis ev TO SixacTHpLoY 
> 
ToVTOUS EiaaKTéov Elva, ods p» ELOdywY av TLS 
\ , A A \ ra 
dua Képdos Soxoin rodtTo moteiv' Kal yap Tots 
? 5 4 "Oe A v b] / ? X 
nTTov duvapevas evOus av eln atroatpopy, Et p17) 
Tous duvatwratous mpwtovs dvayKafos. éott 
¥ a / \ 
dé xal ods av pot Soxet tis véovs pev Ta év 
e a \ , Re: ee , , 
immTiKH Nappa Aéywv eis ETLOvpiayv KafiaTavat 
Tov immmeverv, Tovs bé Kupiovs atbTav ArToV 
avtiteivovtas éxew, Tad€ SiddoKwY, WS avayKa- 
¢ n a 3 
cOncovTar ev inmotpodely, nv 2 vTO cov, UT 
¥ \ \ , A X FS na 3 n 
Gddou, Sa Ta XpHpaTa iv bé ext cod avaBaouw, 
@> amTooTpéyes pev Tovs taidas avTav Tav 
TOAVTEAMY TE KAL PAVLK@Y LTTwWVEL@V, ETTLpLE- 
f / e A \ ¢ \ / / 
Ajoer O€, WS av TAXD LTTMLKOL yiyvowTO. RéyovTa 
66 oTw Kal ToLeiy TadTa TreLpaTéor. 
\ 4 
Tovs ye pv dvtas imnéas 7 BovdAn av por 
al fal \ / 
Soxel mMpoerovaa, ws TO AowTOV Oenoe SiTAAoLA 
€ / \ ¢€ Q \ , ¢/ 
immatecOat Kal ws Tov pn Suvdapevoy imrov 
n an 4 
axoXovbely aodoxtmacel, émitetvar av Tpéepev 
Cal cal “a (/ 
Te Gpelvov Kal émrucrcloPar wadrov TaY imTOY. 
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may also appease the wrath of the Council, in case it 
shows indignation at the wrong time. 


Here, then, you have brief notes on the matters 9 


that demand your attention. I will now try to 
explain how these duties may best be carried out 
in detail. 

As for the men, you must obviously raise them as 
required by the law, from among those who are most 
highly qualified by wealth and bodily vigour, either 
by obtaining an order of the court or by the use 
of persuasion. The cases that should be brought 
before the court, I think, are those of men who 
otherwise might be suspected of having bribed you 
not to apply for a judgment. For the smaller 
men will at once have a ground for escaping, 
unless you first compel the most highly qualified 
to serve. I think, too, that, by dwelling on the 
brilliancy of horsemanship, you might fire some 
of the young men with ambition to serve in the 
cavalry, and that you might overcome the opposition 
of their guardians by informing them that they will 
be required to keep horses by someone, if not by 
you, on account of their wealth; whereas, if their 
boys join up during your command, you will put an 
end to their extravagance in buying expensive 
horses, and see that they soon make good riders. 
And you must try to suit your actions to your 
words. 

As for the existing cavalry, I think that the 
Council should give notice that in future double the 
amount of exercise will be required, and that any 
horse unable to keep up will be rejected. This 
warning would put the screw on the men and make 
them feed their horses better and take more care of 
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Kai tovs Biatovs 8 trrmous ayabov poe Soxei 
elvat mpoppnOnvar ott amodoxipacbnoovrat. 
avTn yap H aTre:Ay Toheverv 3 av TOUS TOLOUTOUS 
HadAAOY Tapopmrjcete xal imm wvety coppove- 
oTEpOV. dyabov dé cal Tovs év Tals immaciars 
AaxtiCovtas tmmous 7 poppy Oijvar bTt am obokt- 
pacOnaovrat: ovoe yap ouvTdr rely Tous TOLOU- 
TOUS uvarov, arn’ avaryn Kay Tou emt ToNEpLous 
dé ehavven, UTTATOUS auTous émeaOan, Gore 
ba THY Tov immov Kakoupyiay axypnatos Kal o 
LT TES cafiorarar. 

‘Os 8 ay wal ol 708es elev TOV immov Kpd- 
TLOTOL, Eb pev TUS exet paw Kal evTedeaTépay 
doxnow, éxelun ota ef 8 pn, eyo ones Xphvac 
metpav EX OV yudny cataBarovta, AiBous TOV €K 
Tis od00 ¢ Ooov pvaaious Kal TAeiov Kal pretov év 
ToUToLS TOV immov Ayyew Kal éviordvat, Stay 
aro THS paryns aToBn. PBadiferv yap év TOL 
NLOous oumore 0 (WTosS TAVTETAL ov? OTav yxn- 
Tat ov? bray pvomitnrac. O be merpadels Td 
TE adha, a eyo, miaTevoet Kal oTpoyyuArous 
TOUS TOOaS TOV ima ov OrpeTar. | 

‘Orrore 16 py ot immot ela ly olous del, ws av avToOl 
ol immets Aptatoe yiyvowvTo, TovTO Sunynoopuat. 

To pév toivuy tovs véovs avTav avarnodav él 
Tous limous metGotpev ay avTOUS pavOaver: TOV 
bidaEovra dé Tapas Xov €TALvoU Sixaios ay 
TUYXavoLs. TOUS ye pV m peo Butépous tov Ilep- 
oLKOV TpoTrov avaBanrxre0 bat om GdAAwY Tpoce- 
Biaas Kal ToUTOUVS MpEdnoaLS AV. 


1 rwAevery Ruhl: amwAets: S, with the MSS. 
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them. I think it would be well, too, if notice were 14 
given that vicious horses would be rejected. Under 
the stimulus of this threat men would break in such 
animals more thoroughly and would be more caretul 

in buying horses. Again, it would be well to give 15 
notice that horses found kicking at exercise will be 
rejected. For it is impossible even to keep such 
animals in line ; ina charge against an enemy they are 
bound to lag behind, and the consequence is, that 
through the bad behaviour of his horse, the man 
himself becomes useless. 

For getting horses’ feet into the best condition,! 16 
if anyone has an easier and cheaper method 
than mine, by all means adopt it. If not, I hold— 
and I speak from experience—that the right way 
is to throw down some stones from the road, 
averaging about a pound in weight, and to curry 
the horse on these and to make him stand on them 
whenever he goes out of the stable. For the horse 
will constantly use his feet on the stones when he is 
cleaned and when he is worried by flies. Try it, and 
you will find your horses’ feet round, and will believe 
in the rest of my rules. 

Assuming that the horses are in good condition,, 17 
I will explain how to make the men themselves 
thoroughly efficient. 

We would persuade the young recruits to learn 
for themselves how to mount from the spring 
but if you provide an instructor, you will receive 
well-merited praise. The way to help the older 
men is to accustom them to get a leg-up in the 
Persian fashion. 


+ Horse-shoes being unknown; cf. the following treatise, 
C.1¥; 
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"Oras ye unv év mavtodatois ywpios eroyot 
ol immets SuynoovtTat eivat, TO wey TUKVA éEdyeLY 
2) ToXeuou byTtos laws GYANPOYY GUyKaNécavTa 
dé ypr Tovs imméas auuBovretaat avtois pere 
Tav, Kal Tay es y@pav éAavywot Kal G6Tav 
GadAoce Trot, exBiBalovras tav odov Kah TAYU 
éXavvovtas év TOTOLsS TavTOdaTOls. ToOdTO yap 
wpere? péev trapatAncioas TO éEdyev, Gyrov 8 
ovX Omotoy Trapeyet. émitndecov b€ vrroplpmvn- 
oKxew, OTL Kal 7 ToS avéyetar SaTavaca eis 
TO immiKoy éyyUs TETTAapaKovTa TaAavTAa TOU 
€ViAVTOU, WS Vv TrOAEMOS YyiyyynTaL, pn CnTety dén 
immixov, GAN €€ éToip“ov xn TapecKevac Leva 
ypncOar. TavtTa yap évOvpovpevovs eixds Kai 
Tous imméas padXov aoxely THv immixny, brs 
hv TTroNELoS eyelpNnTal, pn GapmedeTHTOVS dyTas 
aywviterbat Sén epi TE THS ToAEwS Kal TrEpL 
evxreias Kal mepl ths Wuys. ayabov b€ Kat 
TOUTO MTpoeTely Tots immedaw, Ott é€akers Kai 


\ , , 
.ov Tote avtous Kal dia Tavtoimy ywplov nynoe. 


. 3 a / \ a > , \ 
Kal év tats perétats b€ THS avOimmacias Kadov 
a , \ b n 
éFayewy GdANoTE Els GAXOLOY TOTTOY’ Kai yap Tots 
immevot Kal Tois immo BéATLOV. 
? , \ 3 N val t/ 0 * 
Axovtifery ye pny amo Tay imrwv wo ay 
aA a“ a ? a * tA 
TrEloToL mot Soxovat meAETAY, EL TOUT AV TpoEl- 
a e \ 
Tow Tos puAdpyots, OTe avrovs denoet nryou- 
A fal nA a , 4 
pévous Tois THS PvAHS axovtiatais éXavvety eri 
A > , a A bd e > fF e 
TO akovTiov. giAOTLBLOWTO yap AV, 7 ELKOS, WS 
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To ensure that the men have a firm seat, what- 
ever the nature of the ground, it is, perhaps, too 
much trouble to have them out frequently when 
there is no war going on; but you should call the men 
together, and recommend them to practise turning 
off the roads and galloping over all sorts of ground 
when they are riding to quarters or any other place. 
For this does as much good as taking them out, and 
it is less tedious. It is useful to remind them that 
the state supports an expenditure of nearly forty 
talents! a year in order that she may not have to 
look about for cavalry in the event of war, but 
may have it ready for immediate use. For with this 
thought in their minds the men are likely to take 
more pains with their horsemanship, so that when war 
breaks out they may not have to fight untrained for 
the state, for glory and for life. It is well also to 
give notice to the men that you intend to take 
them out yourself some day, and lead them over 
country of all kinds. And during the manceuvres 
that precede the sham fight it is proper to take 
them out to a different piece of country at different 
times: this is better for both men and horses, 

As for throwing the javelin on horseback,? I think 
that the greatest number will practise that if you 
add a warning to thecolonels thatthey will be required 
to ride to javelin exercise themselves at the head 
of the marksmen of the regiment. Thus, in all 
probability, evervone of them will be eager to turn 

1 Say £9,500, a large sum in those times. The pay is, of 
course, alluded to. The expenditure would amount daily 
to nearly 666 drachmae. The cavalryman’s normal pay was 
a drachmaaday. Hence it looks as if the number of the 


cavalry in 365 B.c. had fallen to about 650. 
2 At a suspended shield. 
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f v4 3 “~ 3 \ A 
TrELaTOUS EéxacToOs amTodetEat axovticTas TH 
Toe. 

] \ a) “ fel 

AXA pay Kal Tou KANBS ye om oO vat TOUS 
imméas of purapyor ay pot Soxotor peyto tov 
ovrAdap Gave, el tretaGeinoav, OTL ToAUv éoTe 
mpos THs TTorews evdoEoTepov TH THs HuATs 
NamTpoTnTL KEexoopHnoOat fh povoy TH éavTav 
TON. eixos O€ pn SvotelaTous Elva, avTous 
Ta TovaTa, ot ye purapxely éemeOuuna av b0&ns 
Kal TuLNAS Opeyouevol, duvarol S elo KaTa Ta év 
T® vow omAlcat Kal avev Tob avTol Satravav 
TO po0® évTavayKalovtes KaTa TOV VvoO“ov OTAL- 
Ceclat. 

Eis ye pv To evrrecBets elvas Tovs apxopévous 

, \ \ 1 4 } 4 sd 3 # 3 
peya pev TOY Noy Lodo Kew, boa ayaa Eve ev 
TO meOapyety, péya dé cal TO Epyw * mrreovextetv 
pev TOLELY TOUS EUTAKTOUS, mELovEKTELY O€ év TAGE 
TOUS ATAKTODYTAS. 

a 3 a 

‘loyupotatn O€ pot doce? elvar Tapoppnots TOV 
pvrAapKov els oo prrotipeia Ga avTous Kaas 
Taped Kevac wevns ® ExacTov THS puris nryeta an, 
EL TOUS appt oe Tm podpopous KOT pyoas peVv 
OTAOLS @S Kadhiora, dxovTivey O€ perder av 
éfavayxdoats ws padicta, elonyoio b€ avTots 
éml TO dKOVTLOY avTos ED para pepereTnKaS. 

3 \ \ 3 , / / “ 
ei 6€ kal GOAad tis Sbvvarto TpoTiWévat Tats 

1 +4 Schneider: 7d «al S. with the MSS. 

2S. with the MSS. adds kara rdv véuov, which was removed 
by Weiske. 


3 rapegkevacnéevns Weiske: mapeoxevacnevous S. with the 
MSS. 





1 The reference is first to the ‘‘establishment money ” 
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out as many marksmen as possible for the service 
of the state. 

Towards the proper arming of the men, I think 
that the greatest amount of assistance will be 
obtained from the colonels, if they are persuaded 
that from the point of view of the state the 
brilliance of the regiment is a far more glorious 
ornament to them than the brightness of their own 
accoutrements only. It is likely that they will not 
be hard to persuade in such matters, considering that 
honour and glory were the attractions that the 
colonelcy held out to them, and they can arm the men 
in accordance with the regulations laid down in the 
law without incurring expense themselves, afterwards 
compelling the men to spend their pay on their 
arms, as the law ordains.! 

To make the men who are under your command 
obedient, it is important to impress on them by 
word of mouth the many advantages of obedience 
to authority, and no less important to see that good 
discipline brings gain and insubordination loss in 
every respect. 

Thebest way of inducing every colonel to take pride 
in commanding a well equipped regiment, I think, 
is to arm vour company of couriers as well as 
you can, to demand of them constant practice 
in the use of the javelin, and to instruct them 


Ze 


in it after making yourself proficient. And_ if 26 


you could offer prizes to the regiments for skill in 


for horse and equipment, due to recruits when they 
had passed the examination by the Council. There is 
another allusion to itinc. ix. 5, This sum is independent 
of the pay: and it is probable that on leaving the service 
the cavalryman had to refund it. 
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pudrais twavtwy omoca ayada voutlovow acKel- 
cOat év tats Géats UO TOV imMTLKOD, TOUTO TaVTAS 
oiuat “A@nvaious ye padiot ay mpotpérery els 
prroverciay. Of ov 5é€ TovTO Kat év Tots Xopots 
ws pikpav abrwv evera TOAAOL pev TOvol, peydrar 
dé damdvat reAXovVYTAL. TOUS mévTOL KpLTAaS ToL- 
ovtous def evpioxety, map ols vixa@vTes padduot 
av ayddXowTo. 

II. “Hv 6€ 8%) co. tabdta wavta éEnoxnpévor 
@ow ot immets, det Symrou nat taki twa éni- 
aracbat avtous, e€ ijs KaddoTas pev Oeois 
TOMTAS méurvouat, Kadrdore be imma ovTat, 
apista 6€ payovvTat, my d€n, pdora dé Kat 
atapaxToTara odous Topeva ovTas Kal diaBacets 
mepacouvow. 1) TolvUy Ypw@pevoe Taker doxotow 
ay poe TATA xaddmMota StampatTedGat, TavTHy 
pov non Tmetpdoouar dndobv. 

Ovxody wrro bev THS TOES Umapxoual 
Sinpnuevan purai déxa. Tovtwv & eyo pnt 
Xpivar mp@rov pev dexadapxous ou 7H TOV 
purdpxXov EXUTTOU You KaTaAgTHT AL EK TOY 
ax watov Tov TE Kal prrotipoTatov Kahov TL 
Trovety Kal drove Kat TOUTOUS peep TpwToaTaTas 
Get eivat. peta d6€ TovTOUS iaous xen TOUTOLS 
ap.O mov éx TOV mpeo BuTatov Te Kal ppoviwta- 
TOY edéa Gat, otrives TehevTaior TOV dexddwr 
€covTalt. et yap et Kal aTELKAT AL, ouTw Kal 
aidnp0s parora Siatépver aidnpov, orav 70 TE 
Hyoupevov Tov TOpLEWS éppwuevov Kat TO 
ered auvopLevor iKkavov. 

Tous ye pny ey péowm TOY TpwTaY Kai TaY 
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all the feats that the public expects the cavalry to 
perform at the spectacles, I think this would appeal 
strongly to the spirit of emulation in every 
Athenian. For evidence of this I may refer to the 
choruses, in which many labours and heavy expenses 
are the price paid for trifling rewards. Only you 
must find judges whose suffrage will shed lustre on 
a victory. 

II. When your men are well trained in all these 
points, they must, of course, understand some plan 
of formation, that in which they will show to 
greatest advantage in the sacred processions and at 
manceuvres, fight, if need be, with the greatest 
courage, and move along roads and cross rivers with 
perfect ease in unbroken order. So | will now try 
to explain the formation that I think will give the 
best results in these various circumstances. 

Now the state has divided the cavalry into ten 
separate regiments. I hold that within these you 
Should, to begin with, appoint file-leaders! after 
consulting each of the colonels, choosing sturdy men, 
who are bent on winning fame by some brilliant 
deed. These should form the front rank. Next 
you should choose an equal number of the oldest and 
most sensible to form the rear rank. To use an 
illustration, steel has most power to cut through steel 
when its edge is keen and its back reliable. 

To fill the ranks between the front and rear, 
the file-leaders should choose the men to form -the 


1 “*Decadarchs,” commanding a file of ten (Sexds). X. had 
in mind the organisation of the Spartan infantry; cp. 
Constitution of the Lac. xi 35. 








1 Séxa added here by Pierleoni: S. omits with the MSS. 
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, > e , + , e 
TedevTaiwy, eb ot Sexaddapyot émiatatas EdowvTO 
\ e bla > 4 ef 3 ON e a 
Kab ob aArANOL EhErOLVTO, OUTWS ELKOS EXaOT@ 

, s 
WLETOTATOY TOV ETLOTATHDY ELVAL. 
f \ , 
Tov pévros apnyoumevov €x TavTos TpoTroU 
a ‘ \ 
Sef txavov avdpa Kabtoravat. ayalos yap or, 
v \ f : ae , > f > 4 
elTé TOTE SEL ETL TTOAEMLOUS EXaUVELY, eyKEAEVOV 
ee N 3 f na yd ” 2 s 
popnv adv éuBadroe tois eurrpocber, eit av 
an \ ¢ , 
Kal amoywpety Katpos avpBaivor, povipws 
>’ , “ ¥ € \ > / f 
agdnyoupevos padrov av, ws TO EtKos, a@lot 
, 
Tous dudétas. 
e , PS tO ba v7 f v 
Oi pevtoe dexaddapyxot aptior dvtes TWrElw ica 
an > 
uépn wapéyouev Av Siatpeiv % e mrepiTTol elev. 
¢ , / 
Attn 6€ wot 4) Takis apéoxes b1a Tade, OTL 
a \ e U4 
Tp@TOv pev ol TpwToaTdTar TdvTEs ApyYovTeEs 
b ? \ ov 
yiyvovtat, of & avtol dvdpes, Otay apywor, 
n / e a 
HAaXAOY TwS OlOVTAL EAUTOLS TpOanKELY TL KANOV 
a ¢ > a“ 

Totely 4) OTaV Lot@TaL Mow: émecta O€ Kal STav 
/ ‘7 \ 4 ¥ / 
TpakTéov TL 7, TO WapayyéAXew pu7 idwwrtats, 

ANN apyYovat TONY avuTLKMTEpoOr. 
A 4 
Tetayywévoav ye pny otTwas Xpy, BoTrEp Kal 
a / , a 
Tots pudapyows mpoayopevetar 1) yopa To TOU 
‘a a 
immapxov, év 7 éxaoT@ éaTéov, OUTW Kal TOFS 
f f “a 
Sexadupyos wapnyyéOar bo Tav Ppuddpywv 
, eo” 
61 1 mopevtéovy éxdoT@. olTwM yap TpoELpy- 
© , 
pévwv Worv EvTaKToTépws Evo 7) Av et Barrep 
éx Oeatpov ws av .tvYwow amiovTes AUTTOUGLY 
r / 
GXANAoUS. Kal payerOar S€ warrov eOédXovory 
t/ a ov b) “~ / , 
ot TE TPATOL, Vv TL Ex TOU mMpoabev TpocTinty, 
4 8x Diels: Srws 8, with the MSS. 
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second line, and these in turn the men to form the 
third, and so on throughout. In this way every 
man will naturally have complete confidence in the 


map behind him. 

Grou must be very careful to appoint a competent 
man as leader in the rear. For if he is a good man, 
his cheers will always hearten -the ranks in front of 
him in case it becomes necessary to charge; or, 
should the moment come to retreat, his prudent 
leadership will, in all probability, do much for the 
safety of his regiment. 

An even number of-file-leaders has this advantage 
over an odd, that it is possible to divide the regiment 
into a larger number of equal parts. 

The reasons why I like this formation are these. 
In the first place, all the men in the front rank are 
officers; and the obligation to distinguish them- 
selves appeals more strongly to men when they are 
officers, than when they are privates. Secondly, 
when anything has to be done, the word of com- 
mand is much more effective if it is passed to officers 
rather than to privates. 

Let us assume that this formation has been 
adopted: every file-leader must know his position in 
the line of march by word passed along by the colonel, 
just as every colonel is informed by the commander 
of his proper place in the charge. For when these 
instructions are given there will be much better order 
than if the men hamper one another like a crowd 
leaving the theatre. And in the event of a frontal 
attack, the men in the van are far more willing to 


r= , 

CDs. the last man of each file{cf. § 3), who in some cases 
would have to act as leader. “In the Spartan infantry he 
was the man with the longest service in the file, 
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ob ap elOdauy, 6Te avtn % Xopa avT@y Kal ot 
TedeuTaLOL, iy Te oma bev emipaivnrar, émara- 
pevot, OTt aia x pov Aerreiy THY Takiv. ataxto. 
6 évtes aXXihous pev TapATTOUGL Kal ev 
oTEvais odois Kal ev diaBaceat, tots 6€ ToXE- 
plots ovdels Exwv auTov TaTTEL pdxerOar. 

Kai TavTa wey 8H Tavera uma px ew Sef 
EXT ETON {EVE TAGt TOL lrmebary, et péddovTY 
am popaciaTor eveabar ouvepyol TO YOUMEVO. 

II. Tavdé Ye pay avT@ non pedeLY Se TO 

immapy 7 paTov pev 67 WS _ Kardeepnaer Tots 
E0ts UTEp Tou immixod, émetta Omws Tas 
Tomas é€v tais éoptais ak€toPedtovs Troinoet, 
évt d€ Kai TaNXA Goa éeridecxvuvat Sel TH TOAEL 
é6rrws 7 Surarov Kadhio Ta, émedetfet, Ta TE ev 
‘Axady peta kat Ta év Aveciw xal ta Padrnpor 
Kat Ta év TO immod pone. 

Kal tadta pev adrXka brouvnuata’ ws Se 
TOUTWY ExaoTa KadXNLCTA Av MpaTTOITO, VoV 
auta tavta! réEw. 

Tas pév ovv Topmas olopat av Kat Tots 
Geis KeXapla MeVvOTATAS Kal Tots Geatais elva, 
€i OGWY lepa Kal dyahpata év TH ayopa cart, 
TAUTA apEdpevor aro TOV ‘Eppov KUEN 2 
TepleAavvotey TLu@VTEs TOUS BeouUs. Kali év Tots 


1 saira is omitted by S. with ML. 
2S. with the MSS. adds wep) thy ayopdy xal ra fepa which 


was removed by Herwerden. 


1 Nothing in the sequel refers to manceuvres at Phalerum ; 
accordingly it has been proposed to omit xa) 7a dadnpot as 
spurious. The Hippodrome was probably in the N.W. 
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fight when they know that this is their station ; so 
is the rear-rank in the event of a surprise attack in 
the rear, when the men there understand that it is 
disgraceful to leave their post. But if no order is 
kept there is confusion whenever the roads are 
narrow or rivers are being crossed; and when an 
action is fought no one voluntarily takes his post in 
the fighting line. 

All these preliminaries must be thoroughly mas- 
_ tered by all the cavalry, if they are to give their 
leader unflinching support. —- 

Ill. Now we come to duties that the cavalry 
commander must perform himself. First, he must 
sacrifice to propitiate the gods on behalf of the cavalry ; 
secondly, he must make the processions during the 
festivals worth seeing; further, he must conduct 
all the other obligatory displays before the people 
with as much splendour as ‘possible, that is to say, 
the reviews in the Academy, in the Lyceum, at 
Phalerum, and in the Hippodrome.! 

These again are only brief notes; and I will now 
explain exactly how the details of these various 
functions may be carried out with most splendour. 

As for the processions, I think they would be most 
acceptable both to the gods and to the spectators if 
they included a gala ride in the market place. The 
starting point would be the Herms ®; and the cavalry 
would ride round saluting the gods at their shrines 


district of the Piraeus. This treatise gives the only in- 
formation that we possess about these functions. 

2 The Herms stood in two rows between the ‘‘Stoa 
Basileios ” and the ‘‘ Poicile.””, The Eleusinium, probably lay 
at the western foot of the Acropolis. See Frazer, Pausanias 
vol. ii., p. 121 and p. 131, Some think the site was at the 
east foot. 
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Atovuciots 5€ of Yopol TpooemixapilovTar arrats 
Te Geois Kat Tois Swdexa Nopevovres. 

"Erresdav 6€ madw tpos Tots “Kpuais yevovrar 
TEpLEANAKOTES, evredOep Karov foe Soxel elvat 
Kata puras ets TAaXOS dveévat TOUS im Tous expe 
TOU ‘Edevowiov. ovoe dopara pny Trapaneiyreo 
@s HKtoTA av adds roes emardaTT0ITO. bec. yap 
peta£d TOW wToLY Tob immou EXacToOV oxeiv, él 
perree doBepa te xal evxpivy EcecOar nai apa 
ToAANa haveiabar. 

’Esrecdav S€ TH Eis TaYoS SteXacgews ANFEwCr, 
THY GAANY HON Kadov axEednY eis TA lepa, HITEp 
xkat mpocbev, SseAavverv. Kal ottws boca éotw 
non ev inmw avaBeBapév@, Tavra émidederypeva 
gotat Kat Tots Peots Kal tots avOp@rrats. 

Kal orc pev tadta ovx eiOtopévoe orev of 
immeis eiowv, olda: yiryv@onw 6é, 6tt ayaba Kal 
Kana Kal Tots Geatais noéa eoTau. aia @dvopat 
dé Kal addra ayavic Lata TOUS imméas ex aLvoup- 
yKOTAS, éreon ol immapyot ixavot éyévovTo 
Tetoat & nBovrAnOnaay. 

"“Orav ye nv po TOD axovtia pod SeXavvwo 
év Auxeiw, kadov éxatépas Tas TéevTEe huAads él 
peT@rrou éXaurew BOT €p els mayny myoupevou 
Tou immapxou Kal TOV purdapxov ev TOLAUTY 
tafe, ab Hs TANPwTETAL TOD Spopov TO TATOS. 
émevOay 5 UrepBarwot TO xepddavov TOD avtt- 
Tporwmou Jedtpou, YpHotwoyv av olopar pavivat 
kal ef nal’ omdcovs pmétptoy els TO KdTaYTES 





_} The Greek text is unreliable here. 
* The Theatre of Dionysus, facing them as they cone 
westwards from the Lyceum, 
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and statues. So at the Great Dionysia the dance of 
the choruses forms part of the homage offered to the 
Twelve and to other gods. - 

When the circuit is completed and the cavalcade 
is again near the Herms, the next thing to do, I 
think, is to gallop at top speed by regiments as far 
as the Eleusinium. I will add a word on the 
position in which the lances should be held to 
prevent crossing. Every man should point his 
lance between his horse’s ears, if the weapons are 
to look fearsome, stand out distinctly, and at the 
same time to convey the impression of numbers. 

The gallop finished and the goal reached, the right 
plan is to ride back to the temples by the same 
route, but at a slow pace: thus every effect that can 
be obtained from a horse with a man on his back? 
will be included in the display, to the satisfaction of 
gods and men alike. 

I know that our cavalrymen are not accustomed to 
these movements: but I am sure that they are desir- 
able and beautiful, and will delight the spectators. 
I am aware, too, that the cavalry have exhibited 
other novel feats of skill in days when the cavalry 
commanders had suthcient influence to get their 
wishes carried out. 

During the parade at the Lyceum, before the 
javelin-throwing, the right way is to ride in two 
divisions in line of battle, each division consisting of 
five regiments with its commander at the head and 
the colonels; and the line should be so extended that 
the whole breadth of the course will be covered. 
As soon as they reach the highest point looking 
down on the Theatre opposite,? I think it would 
clearly be useful if you displayed your men’s ability 
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duvapuevous Tay édavvey émidetEats Tous imméas. 
ou pevTOL dryvos, OTL iy pev mistevwot Suvnoe- 
oat TAXU éhavvew, may av news émidet EatvTo 
nv oe Gpe€TNTOL QoL, opaiv XP, 6T7rws p71) ot 
TONELLOL avrous TouTo Opav a davayKacovow. 

"Ev ye py Tals Soxtpaciats n pev Takis 
elpnTau, pe? ns av Kadhiora imma towro. ny 
ge: 'YOUpEVOS, HYTEEP EXn éuvarov | inmov, éy 7G 
eEw0ev del oTix@ TepLpEepnrat, OUTWS auTos pev 
cel TAXU éra Kat oi ou auT@ efwbev ‘yeyvouevot 
Tart av taxv éoow' wate 7 wéev Bourn ael 
TO TAXY EXavVoLEVoY DedaceTat, oi 5é tmmot OvK 
aTrepovow év pépet avaTravopevol. 

"“Orav ye pny ev TO immodpopw 7 ériderkts 
7, KaXov pev ovTw WpwTtov taEacOal, ws av én 
peTwmou éumAncavtes immav Tov immodpopov 
eFedacevav TOUS €K TOU Hécou avO pwrrrovs. Kadov 
&, émret ai pural ev TH avOinnacia pevyovai TE 
adA1ras Kal Seebxover TAXEWS, bray ol immapxot 
Wyav rat Talis mwévte puAais, éxatépas dteXavvety 
Tas duvas &’ GdAAnAwv. TavTns yao THs Oéas 
TO TE GVYTLLETWTOUS TpOTEAaUVELY adANXOLS 
yopyov TO te CLeXdcavTas TOV imTodpopov 
avtious Tatty oThrat aAdAnAOLS GeuvoY Kal 
TO amo odAdmiyyos av TO Sevtepov OatTov ére- 
Navvety Kadov. aTtavras bé %}5n TO TpiTov av 
amo THS oadtiyyos YPN TaXLoTA addANXOLS 





1 The allusion is not to the inspection of recruits by the 
Council, but to the manceuvres enumerated ine, iii. 1, The 


formation is that proposed in c. ii. 
2 Ag it is not known precisely what evolutions took place 
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to gallop downhill in fairly large companies. To be 8 


sure, I know well enough ‘that, ae they fee] confident 
of their ability to gallop, they will welcome the 
opportunity of showing off their skill: but you 
must see that they are not short of practice, or 
the enemy will compel them to do it against their 
will, 

The formation that would add most to the beauty 
of the exercises at the inspections 1 has already been 
explained. Provided his horse is strong enough, the 
leader should ride round with the file that is on the 
outside every time. He will be galloping all the 
time himself, and the file whose turn it is to be on 
the outside with him will also be galloping. Thus 
the eyes of the Council will always be on the 
galloping file, and the horses will get a breathing 
space, resting by turns.” 

When the Hippodrome is the scene of the display, 
the right plan would be that the men should first be 
drawn up on a front broad enough to fill the 
Hippodrome with horses and drive out the people 
standing there. In the sham fight when the 
regiments pursue and fly from one another at the 
gallop in two squadrons of five regiments, each side 
led by its commander, the regiments should ride 
through one another. How formidable they wil] look 
when they charge front to front ; how imposing when, 
after sweeping across the Hippodrome, they stand 
facing one another again; how splendid, when the 
trumpet sounds and they charge once more at a 
quicker pace! After the halt, the trumpet should 
sound once more, and they should charge yet a 


at the displays, it is impossible to make out what changes 
Xenophon proposes. 
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aka ‘env Kal duehdoavtas els kaTadva w Hon 
padrayyos amavtas Katactavtas, damp 

13 Beate mpos thy BovdXny T poo edavvely. TavTa 
por doKei TONEMLKWTEDE, TE paiverbat adv Kal 
Kaworepa. To O€ Bpadutepov pev TOV purdpxov 
eAavvelv, TOP 5 avtov tpotov éxeivors immevew 
ovK a&tov t immapXias. 

14 “Orav rye pay ev T@ ETrUK pari év “Axadnpeta 
imme evely dén, &yo ade Tapaiverat ELS bev TO 
py amroxpoved Gat ato } TOV immo umrious 
dvaTren TWKOTAS éNavvey, els dé TO py wimret 
TOUS imrmous brohapBavery € év Tas dvactpopais. 
Ta HEVTOL opba Taxv €davpew xpn" oUT@ yap TG 
aapares Kat 70 KaXov Geaceras 7 uy) Bovry. 

IV. “Ep ye pny Tais Topetas del det TOV immrap- 
Nov mpovoelv, ores dvaT avy bev TOV ITTOV TAS 
épas, dvaravn dé TOUS inméas TO* Badiferv, 
péTpLov prev oxobvTa, pet prov Oe metom opobvra. 
Tov 6é€ peTpiou evvody oux av apapTavors’ 
autos yap pétpov Exaoros Tov pn Radeiv 
; 

UTEepTrOvouVTaAs. 

2 “Orav HevToL adijrov ovTos, et Toheptots 
evTevgel, TOpEvn Tot, Kata Hépos xP? Tas guXas 
dvarravely. Xarerov yap, e¢ tact xataBeBn- 
Kool TANHGLadgELAY ol TONEmLOL. 

3 Kai nv bev rye Ova a TEVOV obap ehavvns, 
amo Tapary yea ews eis Képas nynTeov" nv 6é 
mraTELALS emuruyXavns odois, aro mapary'yér~ 
cews av TraTUYTéov TIS duds éxdoTNs TO 


1 ard B: wore S. with the other MSS. 
2 +g Herwerden: vod 8. with the MSS. 
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third time at top speed; and when they have 
crossed, they should all range themselves in battle 
line preparatory to being dismissed, and ride up to 
the Council, just as you are accustomed to do. I 
think that these manceuvres would look more like 
war and would have the charm of'novelty. It is 
unworthy of his high rank that a cavalry commander 
should gallop at a slower pace than the colonels, 
and ride in the same way as they do. 

When the ride is to take place in the Academy on 
the hard ground, I have the following recommend- 
ations to make. To avoid being thrown the riders 
should throw the body back in charging, and collect 
their horses when wheeling, to keep them from 
falling. In the straight, however, they should 
gallop. The Council will thus watch a safe as well 
as a beautiful performance. 

IV. During a march the cavalry commander must 
always think ahead, in order that he may rest the 
horses’ backsand relieve the men by walking, giving 
moderate spells of alternate riding and marching. 
You can’t misjudge what is a moderate spell, since 
every man is himself the measure! that will show 
you when they are getting tired. 

But when it is uncertain whether you will en- 
counter an enemy on your way to any place, you must 
give the regiments a rest in turn. For it would be a 
bad job if all the men were dismounted when the 
enemy is close at hand. 

If you are riding along narrow roads, the order 
must be given to form column; but when you find 
yourself on broad roads, the order must be given to 


1 Perhaps a reference to the theory of Protagoras, ‘‘ Man 
is the measure of all things.” 
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Ud 4 \ y if > a 
éeTwTov: OTav ye pny eis Trediov adixvijade, 
> 4 / t \ \ 3 , ] > 
em’ harayyos Tacas Tas hudas axteov.. aya- 

N \ n “ 

ov yap Kal peréTns Evexa TavdTa Troteiy Kai 

n n e 
Tod” ndtov Statrepav Tas odovs ToLKidXOVTAS 
immixais Takeot TAS Topetlas. 

ef f ” n e a“ \ , 

4 “Orav pevtoa Ew tav odav ba Svcywpias 
f 
éeXauvyTe, pada Ypyoiwov Kal év Todewia Kal 
év didia mpocdkavvay THs puvrs exaotyns TaV 
UmnpeT@Y oiTLVES, NY aTropoLs vaTrais évTUY- 
\ 
Ydvwot, TapovTes éemL TA EUTTOpAa SndwWAOVOL 

a A Ka \ n“ 

TOIS immEevaLV, ) XpPN THY EXacLW TOLEicBaL, ws 
pn Grat ai TaEELS TWAAVOYTAL. 
, 
6 “Hy &€ dv émixivdtvwv® édavynté mov, dpovi- 
n / 

pov imm@dpxYov TO T@Y TpoddwY AAXOUS TpoddouS 
Ssepevvwpuévous mponyeicPary TO yap ws éx 
TrELaTOU TpoatcOdvecOat TOrAELiMY YpHotmoY 

\ \ X93 , ‘ ‘ \ ? 

Kai Tpos TO émiGécOat Kal mpos TO purAdEacGa: 
Kal TO avapévery b€ éml tais dtaBaceow, ws 
4) KATAKOTTWOL TOUS immoUS OL TeAEUTAiOL TOY 
Aryenova OtwxovTes. ioagt pev ov TAUTA ayEdoV 
a > 
TavtTes, kaptepe & émipedopevos ov oAdol 
éOédovot. 
6 Ipoonnes dé immapx@ Ere év etipnvyn em iperel- 
is 3 ef “~ 
cAat, Stas eprreipws EFer THS TE ToAGMLAS Kal 
fal / 
THs didias xYw@pas: Av 8 dpa autos areipws 
éyn, TOV adArNwV ye 67 TOUS eTLTTNMOVvETTATOUS 
AY 
ExdoTWY TOTwY TaparapBavev. modu? yap 
€ \ e \ A \ 
Siadéper rpryovpevos 0% efdHs Tas odovs TOU py 
7N 7 \ 3 , de f € OG 
eldoTos, Kal emuBovrevwv O€ TorEptots 0 ELOWS 
fa) , 
TOUS TOTOUS TOU p7) ELOOTOS TOAD Stadépet. 
1 axréoy added by Zeune. 
# tod Richards: rovro S. with the MSS. 
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every regiment to extend front. When you reach 
open ground, all the regiments must be in line of 
battle. Incidentally these changes of order are good 
for practice, and help the men to get over the 
ground more pleasantly by varving the march with 
cavalry manceuvres. 

When riding on difficult ground away from roads, 
whether in hostile or friendly country, it is very 
useful to have some of the aides-de-camp in advance 
of each regiment, that they may find a way round 
into the open in case they-come across pathless 
woodland, and show the men what line they should 
follow, so that whole companies may not go astray. 

If your route lies in dangerous country, a prudent 
commander will have a second advanced guard ahead 
of his scouts for reconnaissance purposes. For it is 
useful both for attack and defence to discover an 
enemy as far off as possible. It is useful also to halt 
at the passage of a river, that the rear guard may not 
wear out their horses in chasing their leader. These 
rules, no doubt, are familiar to nearly everybody ; 
but few will take the trouble to observe them. 

A cavalry commander should be at pains even in 
time of peace to acquaint himself with hostile and 
friendly country alike. In case he is without personal 
experience, he should at least consult the men in 
the foree who have the best knowledge of various 
localities. For the leader who knows the roads has a 
great advantage over one who does not. In making 
plans against the enemy, too, a knowledge of the 
district makes a great difference. 





3 $2 éxixwdurveyv B: éxl xiwvdtvey S. with the other MSS. 
4 xoAd Dindorf: zavu S. with the MSS. 
5 Hyovueros 6 Dindorf: 6 jyovpevos S. with the MSS. 
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Kai KATAGKOTOV dé mply TOE LOD eivat det 
pepednnévar, ¢ orrws Eo ovTat Kal éx 7 OhECoY aupore- 
pots piriwv Kat é& é eum Opa: Tagatyap at TONELS 
TOUS ela dryovT as Te ael ws evpevels dexovTar: Kal 
pevdavToporoe 5 grr OTe XpHotwov. ov pévTot 
Tols ye KaTAaGKOTOLS bet Tore weatevovta du- 
hakhs aperety, GAN adel ovTws KaterKevaabat 
Xp), @aotrep hv HEovtes elonyyeApevoe wow ot 
TONE LOL. Kal yap iv TdavU TLOTOL MOL Ol KaTAa- 
OKOTTOL, YAXNETOY €v KaLP® aTTayyédNAELWW" TONKA 
yap ev wodteuw Ta éumTrodta ewrriT rel. 

Tas ye pny é€aywyas Tod iarmexod HTTOV av 
Ol TWoNépLoe aicbavowro, él amo Tapayyéehoews © 
yiyvouvTo paAdOV 7) Ef ATO Kn pUKos amo 
Tpoypapis. ayadov otv Kat mpos 1o1 bia 
TaparyyErg ews éEayesv To bexaddpxKous Kadiaravae 
Kat éni? Tots dexadapxots mepmadapxous, Ui iv @s 
ehaxiartors € EKaa TOS Tapayyerrn’ Kal TO peT@mov 
dé 00TH pnxovoer ay Tis, Tra Fews GTApaKTos ot 
TEe“TadapKoL Trapayovres, OTTOTE TOUTOV Katpos ein. 

“Oray ve pry Tpopurar Tew dén, eyo peev ael 
era Tas KpuTrTas TKOTAaS “TE Kal pudaxas: 
oUTw yap da péev TOV hirtwv dvdraxkal yiyvovrat, 
apa O€ Tois TrOAEuLOLS évédpat KaTacKevalorTat. 
Kal AVTOL bev ducemBoudevtorepot claw adpaveis 
OVTES, Tots be more pious poBepwrepor. TO yap 
eldevat Mev, ore elai tov puhaxal, drov 8 eict 
Kal orocat uy eldévat, ToUTO Oappety pév Kwdier 
TOUS ToAEuLous, UToTTEVEY 5é avayKxales TaVTa 

1+3B: 7é 8. with the other MSS. 


2 éri added by Schneider: «at rots B: xa rots re the other 
MSS. : kal rots ¢ S. 
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You must also have taken steps to enlist the 
services of spies before the outbreak of war. Some 
of these should be citizens of neutral states, and 
some merchants, since all states invariably welcome 
the importer of merchandise. Sham deserters, 


ro 
é 


too, have their use on occasions. Still, you must 8 


never neglect to post guards through reliance on 
spies; on the contrary, your precautions must at all 
times be as complete as when you have information 
that the enemy is approaching. For even if the 
spies are entirely reliable, it is difficult to report at 
the critical moment, since many things happen in 
war to hinder them. 


The advance of cavalry is less likely to be detected 9 


by the enemy if orders are not given by a herald or 
in writing beforehand, but passed along. Accordingly, 
for this purpose, too, that the order to advance may 
be given by word of mouth, it is well to post file- 
leaders, and half file-leaders? behind them, so that 
each may pass the word to as few men as possible. 
Thus, too, the half file-leaders will whee] and extend 
the line without confusion, whenever there is 
occasion to do so. 

When it is necessary to keep a look out, I am all 
in favour of the plan of having hidden outposts and 
guards. For these serve at once as guards to protect 
your friends and snares to trap the enemy. And the 
men, being unseen, are more secure themselves and 
at the same time more formidable to the enemy. 
For the enemy, conscious that there are outposts 
somewhere, but ignorant of their whereabouts and 
their strength, feels nervous and is forced to suspect 


1 These form the sixth rank. 
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Ta xwpia’ ai bé davepal duraxal b)ra mapé- 
Xovar* Kal Ta deva Kal ta eVOapah. ere be 
T@ pev KpuTtas éxovt. duranas é&éotar pev 
dhavepois oriyous Eurpocbev TAY KpuTTaY hudAaT- 
TovTa -TetpacOat Tous Todemious ets évédpas 
Umayew. aypeutixov 6€ Kal dmiabev THY KpUTTTOV 
&rdows havepois éotiw Ste hudrattew* Kai TodTO 
yap éEatvatntiKoy TOV ToELiov OpLolws TO 
mpocbev eipnmévo. 

"AdXrAa@ pu hpovijov ye ApYovTos Kal TO wnToTE 
xwdurevey éExovTa, wANV GTOU Av MpodNnrov FH, 
67t mwAéov feu TOV Torepiov: TO ‘dé VarNpETEty 
Ta HOtaTa Tos TorEuLols Wpododia TOV ouUp- 
payeov Stkatws av paddXov i) avdpela xpivorro. 
cappov d€ Kai TO éxeloe Opuav, Grou av aabery 
Ta TOV TOdELIOY 7, KAY TPdcwW oYTA TUYYaYN. 
TO yap opodpa Tovicay axwduvoTepov 7 TpOS 
Tous KpetTTOUs ayovilerOar. Hv 5€ 17 els wécoV 
Piriov Tevyéewv elciwaty ot Tohémtot, KaV TOAD 
KpeiTTOUS OvTES, Kadov pev évTEedOey émeyerpely 
oTroTépwbt av AEANOns Tapawv, KaXrov bé Kal awa 
aupotépwbevr. Otav yap ot éTepot dToYwpaaty, 
ot éx Tov émi Oatepa EavvovTES TAPATTOLEY Mev 
av tovs Trodepious, cwlorev & av Tovs dirous. 

Kai to pev 51a catacxoTe@v Treipacbar etdévar 
Ta TOV TOKLLOY TadaL ElpnTat ws ayaHov eT. 
éym O€ mavTwy apiotov vopifm elvar TO avTov 
meipacbar, Av 4 moder e€& aadadrois, Oewpevov 
TOUS ToXeptous AOpEty, Hv TL AuapTavact. Kat 
TO pev KAaTHvaL Suvarov wéurew ypH ToOvS 
émitnoetous KrNEeYovTas, To 8 aptacBivar éyxyw- 

1 rapéxovot Riihl: %yovo. 8. with the MSS, 
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every possible position; whereas visible outposts 
show them where danger lies and where all is sate. 
Besides, if you conceal] your outposts, you will have 12 
the chance of luring the enemy into an ambush by 
placing a few guards in the open to screen the 
hidden men. Occasionally, too, a cunning trap 
may be laid by posting a second body of exposed 
guards behind the men in hiding; for this plan may 
prove as deceptive to the enemy as the one just 
referred to. 

A prudent commander will never take risks un- 13 
necessarily, except when it is clear beforehand that 
he will have the advantage of the enemy. To play 
into the enemy’s hand may fairly be considered 
treachery to one’s allies rather than courage. 
Another sound principle is to go for any position 14 
where the enemy is weak, even if it is a long way off, 
since hard work is less dangerous than a struggle 
against superior forces. But if the enemy places 15 
himself somewhere between yourself and fortresses 
friendly to you, then it is proper to attack him, even 
if he is greatly superior, on that side where your 
presence is unsuspected, or on both flanks at once, 
for when one part of your force is retiring, a 
charge on the opposite flank will flurry the enemy 
and rescue your friends. 

It is an old maxim that, in attempting to discover 16 
what the enemy is about, it is well to employ spies. 
But the best plan of all, in my opinion, is for the 
commander himself to watch the enemy from some 
safe coign of vantage, if possible, and take notice of 
his mistakes. And when anything can be filched by 17 
cunning, you should send likely men to steal it; and 
when anything may be seized you should despatch 
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povv édpiévae tovs apmdcovtas. iv &€ mopevo- 
PEVOV TOL TOV ToNEub@v amapTarai Tt aadevés- 
Tepoy THs avTov urd pews 7) Oappoby aTTO0 Ke- 
Savvuntas, ovee Taira, xen Nav dverv: ael wévTou 
T@ laxupoTépw TO aaGevéatepoy Onpav. 

Avvatop b€ pod éxovts Tov vodv TaDTA KaTAapay- 
Gavewy, érei kat Ta Boayvyvwpovéctepa avOpwrrev 
Onpia ot Te ixTLVOL duvayta O av apUNaxtov a 
ahapTacavtes els TO aadanes amoxwpety impiv 
AnhOjvar Kal ot AvKOL b¢ Td TE épnwovpeva 
gurakhs aypevovor kal ta év tots Suvcoparats 
KA€TTOVGL, Kav petabéwy yé Tis emtyiyynTaL 
KU@V, HY bev HTTOV 7, TOUTO emeTidera: ny 6é 
KpeiT Ton, aTvoomacas! 6 Te dp exn dTrox.wpel. 
Grav 6é ye puraxijs KaTagpovijawat AvKOL, 
Takavres éauTay TOUS ev dmehatvew THY 
pudaxiy, tous 6é apmager, oUTW Ta emery bea 
moptfovrat, Onpiwov rye by Suvapevey Ta TowadTa, 
hpovipws AniLecOat, TAs ovK avOpwrov ye dvTa 
et os coparepov Trovtwv daivecOat, & kal avTa 
TEXYYN UT avo parov Gro KETaL : 

Kaxeivo rye pay etdévar t immKov avdpos, ék 
mécou & dv tmmos mefov Erot Kat €€ orrocou Bpadeits 
adv inmot tayxels anopuyotey. imrma.pXtKov dé Kal 
Xwpia yeyvonney, évda meSol KpetTTous 6 imméwy 
Kal eva mel@v KpelT TOUS immets. xp dé pnXavn- 
TLKOV Elval Kal TOD TroAAOUS pEev dhaivedOat Tovs 
OXiyous imméas, Tadw 8 Griyous TOUS TrOAAOUS 
Kal Tov Soxeiy Tapovta pev arretvat, avrovta be 
jTapeivat Kal TOU fn TA TOY ToAELioY povoY 
KNerrew emictacGat, aAXa Kal Tovs éauTov 

1 groondaas Courier: aroopatas S. with the MSS. 
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troops to seize it. If the enemy is marching on sone 
objective and a part of his foree weaker than your 
own separates from the main body or straggles care- 
lessly, the chance must not be missed; the 
hunter, however, must always be stronger than the 
hunted. 

You can see the point of this if you consider. 
Even wild creatures less intelligent than man, 
such as hawks, will grab unguarded plunder and 
get away into a place of safety before they can 
be caught: wolves, again, prey on anything left 
unprotected and steal things lying in holes and 
corners; and if a dog does pursue and overtake him, 
the wolf, if stronger than the dog, attacks him; or 
if weaker, snatches away the prize and makes off. 
Moreover, when a pack of wolves feels no fear of 
a convoy, they arrange themselves so that some shall 
drive off the convoy, and others seize the plunder; 
and thus they get their food. Well, if wild beasts 
show such sagacity, surely any man may be expected 
to show more wisdom than creatures that are them- 
selves taken by the skill of man. 

V. Every horseman should know at what distance 
a horse can overtake a man on foot, and how much 
start a slow horse needs to escape from a fast one. 
A cavalry commander should also be able to judge of 
the ground where infantry has an advantage over 
cavalry and where cavalry has an advantage over 
infantry. He must also have sufficient ingenuity to 
make a small company of horse look large, and 
conversely, to make a large one look small; to seem 
to be absent when present, and present when absent; 
to know how to deceive, not merely how to steal 
the enemy's possessions, but also how to conceal 
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imméas Gua KXérrovta e€ dm poo S0xnTov Tois 
TorepLous emiTibec Oar, aya ov dé pnxavn a Kab 
To SvvacOal, OTayv pev Ta EavTOdD daDevars Eyn, 
poBov Tapacxevdtew Tots TOXELLOLS, WS pI 
ériOwvrar: oray 8 EPPOpEVvOns, Odppos avrots 
ELTOLELY, WS EyYELP@OLVY. OUTW yap AUTOS peV. 
av HKicTAaA KaK@S Tdoxols, TOUS Sé ToAELLOUS 
padtor av adyaptdvovras AapBavors. 

“Orws 5€ pb tTpoctatte Sox® advvata, 
ypaww Kai ws dy yiyvoto ta SoxodvTa avTav 
Xarerorara elvat. 

To pev Tolvuy wn aparreo Gar eyxetpobyTa 
Siw@Ketv 4) amoxwpeiv eurrerpia, Tout immrov 
duvapews. mas 0 dv éureipws eyo ; eb Tpoo- 
éyois} tov vodv év tais peta gdirias dvOer- 
Taciat olow* amoBaivovow é« tav dwwEewv Te 
Kal muyov. 

“Orav pévtor BovdAn Tovs imméas moAXovs 
paivecOar, ev pev _Tp@Tov orapXero, nvTrep 
eyXoph, pr eyyus TOV TOAELLOY ey xeupelv efa- . 
maray' Kal yap dadpadéarepov 70 Tpoaw Kal 
AT ATTLKOTEPOD. éreita S& yxpn Eeloévat, ort 
aOpoot pev immos modo aivoytat dua TO 
péyePos TOU Gwou, Svacrrerpopevor evaplOpunror 
yiryvovTat, ért O° ay melon oot 76 imrqtK ov TOD. 
ovTOS paivorto, €l TOUS (TOKO MOUS els TOUS 
imme eas enor ains pddora pev Sopata, et Sé pm, 
Gpora Sopacuy ¢ éyovTas, Ny Te EaTNKOS em LOerKyuns 
TO (7TLKOV tv TE Trapayns: avayen yap Tov 
dyKov THY Takews OUTW petCwH TE Kai TUKVOTEPOY 
paives Gar. 

*Hy & ad tous roAXovs OAlyous Bovrn ® doxeiy 
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his own force and fall on the enemy unexpectedly. 
Another neat ruse is to create a scare among the 3 
enemy when your own position is precarious, so that 
he may not attack, and to put him in good heart, 
when it is strong, so that he may make an attempt. 
Thus you are least likely to come to harm yourself 
and most likely to catch the enemy tripping. 

That I may not seem to demand impossibilities, I 4 
will add a solution of the problems that seem most 
puzzling. 

Success in an attempt to pursue or retreat depends 
on experience of horses and their powers. But how 
are you to get this experience? By watching the 
friendly encounters of the sham fights and noticing 
what condition the horses are in after the pursuits and 
flights. 

When your object is to make the number of vour 5 
cavalry look large, first take it for an axiom, if 
possible, not to attempt the ruse when you are near 
the enemy : for distance gives safety and increases the 
illusion. Secondly you must know that horses look 
many when crowded, owing to the animals’ size, but 
are easily counted when scattered. Another way of 6 
exaggerating the apparent strength of your force is to 
arm the grooms with lances or even imitation lances, 
and put them between the cavalrymen, whether you 
display the cavalry at the halt or wheel it into line. 
Thus the bulk of the company is bound to look 
denser and more massive. 

On the other hand, if your object is to make a 7 





1 fyors and rpocéxos Kriiger: @yo: aud xpocéyo: S. with 
the MSS. 


2 ofo: Lenklau: ofa S. with the Aldine ed. : ofa: MSS. 
* BovAn B: S. omits with the other MSS. 
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eivat, Wv pév aot Xwpla vrdpyn ola auyxpv- 
TTD, Ofjdov OTt TOUS pee ev TO pavep@ exon, 
TOUS ce ets TO ddnhov GTOK PUTT OY Khemroes dy 
TOUS imraréas” iy Oe way KaTapaves n TO xwpior, 
dexadas yp) oTorxouvcas ToujoavTa Siadevtroveas 
mapayew Kal TOUS pev 7 pos TOV TONE BLOOD 
im éas Exdorns dexdéos opba ta dopata éxewy, 
tous & ddXous Taree Kat un UTeppavi. 

Do Beiv ve piv TOUS TroNELLOUS Kal Yrevdevédpas 
olov te Kal revdoBonGetas Kat Yevdayyedias 
TolouvTa. Jappovor dé padsota TOAEMLOL, oTay 
dvta! ois évaytiows mpdyuata Kal aoyonias 
wuvOavevTat. 

Tovray d€ Yerypappeveoy pnxavac Bat avTov 
Xpn TPs TO ma pov det amar ay’ OvT@S yap ovder 
KepdahewT €pov ev TOhké“@ aTaTHS* OTOTE yap? 
Kal ob maides oTay mailoce Toaivea, Suvavrat 
amTatay m pola ovTes ore orLyoUS T EXOVTES 
TodAovs OoKelv exer Kal mohhous 1 PoeXOVTES 
OrLYOUS paiver bar eye, TOS OvK avopes Ye TO 
eEarratay TT POT EXOVTES TOV voov Svuvatwt dv 
Towaira paxavacbat , - Kal evO upovpevos o av 
Ta éy Tots Tohe pots TEOTERT IWATA eUpou av TEs 
Ta Their Kal peyrora op amary ryeryepn eva. 
@v evEexa 1) OUK ery XeLpyyTeov dpxew 7 TOUTO ou 
TH adAn Tapac Kev}, Kal Tapa Oedy aitntéov 
SivacOat Totely Kal avT@ pnXavnteov. 

Ols &€ @dxatTa TpOoTeaTly, ATATNTLKOV Kal TO 
Trola rapacKkevalopevoy mel Te Tpakat Kat TO 


1 tyra added by Madvig. 
2 yap Ribitt: ye S. with the MSS, 
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large number look small, then, assuming that your 
ground affords cover, you can obviously conceal 
your cavalry by having part in the open and part 
hidden. If, however, the whole of the ground is 
exposed, you must form the files into rows and 
wheel. leaving a gap between each two rows!; and 
the men in each file who are next the enemy must 
hold their lances upright, while the rest keep theirs 
low down out of sight. 

The means to employ for scaring the enemy are 
false ambuscades, false reliefs and false information. 
Anenemy’s confidence is greatest when he is told that 
the other side is in difficulties and is preoccupied. 

But given these instructions, a man must himself 
invent a ruse to meet every emergency as it occurs. 
For there is really nothing more profitable in war than 
deception. Even children are successful deceivers 
when they play “ Guess the number ”’ ; they will hold 
up a counter or twoand make believe that they have 
got a fist-full, and seem to hold up few when they 
are holding many; so surely men can play similar 
tricks when they are intent on deceiving in earnest. 
And on thinking over the successes gained in war 
you will find that most of them, and these the 
greatest, have been won with the aid of deception. 
For these reasons either you should not essay to 
command, or you should pray to heaven that your 
equipment may include this qualification, and you 
should contrive on your own part to possess it. 

For those near the sea two effective ruses are, 
to strike on land while fitting out ships, and to 


! The enemy will not know (a) the number of files when 
posted one behind another, nor (6) the depth of the line 
when the files have wheeled. 
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Teoh T poo TOLovjevov émiBovreve kata Odadat- 
Tav emixerphaas. 

‘Imrrapxexov dé Kai 70 bibdonew Thy TOM, 
as aabevés To mele épnuov im LKOY ™ pos 76 
api Tous melous EXOV. immapxtKov dé xal TO 
AaBovra melous adrais Xpijoac: éote O€ Telous 
ov povov évTds,) adAdAa Kal Omicbev imméwy? 
> rf \ \ ‘4 e e \ a 
amrokpuwac@au Todv yap peilwrv o lrmeus TOU 
melo. 

n \ f b] \ \ @ \ / 

Tadta 6€ ravta éyw xal Goa Tpos TOVTOLS TIS 
enxavyncetat i) Bia 7} TéXVN aipety Tous évayTious 
BovAropevos cuv T@ Oew rpatteyv cupBovrcvo, 
7 “ n w 
iva kai n TUYN® cuverratvn Cea@y iAewY OvTwV. 

“Eott & OTe wavy amatntiKoy Kai TO Réav 

\ ~ 
huvaktixov tpootonoadbas civar nal pwndapas 
d@iroxivdvvoy TovTO yap TOvS ToAEpIOUS ToOX- 
NaKtsS mT podyerat advAaxtovvTas “adrov apa pra- 
very. Hv oO anak b0fn TL prroxtvduvos eivat, 
éEeots Kal novxiay éexovta, T poo Tr oLoupEevoy dé 
mpakew TL Tpdyu“aTa TOS TOAEMLOLS TAPEX_ELV. 

y 3 \ \ > X ” , , 

VI. ’AAAa yap avdév av tis duvatto TAAacAL 

/ > \ > ? Ld 
olov Bovreras, el wn é€E wv ye TAATTOLTO Tape- 
oKe acpéva ein as metOca Bat TH Tob Xeeporexvou 
Youn’ ovdé y av é& dvdpav, el pn aouv Oe@ 
outa TApEeaKevac pEvor évovrat, @s PidtKas TE 
exe T pos TOV apXovTa Kab Ppovipwrepov oPav 
f 
auTov nyeiaOat wept THY Tpas TOUS TrOAELLOUS 
ayoOvev. 
> at 2! \ 3 ” \ 3 “a 353 5% 
Evvoixas péev otv Eye Kat éx TOVdE ELKOS 
3 \ 
TOUS apxopévous, Stav Piroppovws Te EXN ™POS 
1 éyrdés Herwerden: év robros S..with the MSS. 
; 2 ixnéwy Dindorf: frmwy S, with the MSS. 
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attack by sea while ostensibly planning a land 
attack. 

Another duty of a cavalry commander is to 13 
demonstrate to the city the weakness of cavalry 
destitute of infantry as compared with cavalry that 
has infantry attached to it. Further, having got 
his infantry, a cavalry commander should make use 
of it. A mounted man being much higher than a 
man on foot, infantry may be hidden away not only 
among the cavalry but in the rear as well. 

For the practical application of these devices and 14 
any others you may contrive for the undoing of your 
foes by force or craft, I counsel you to work with 
God, so that, the gods being propitious, fortune too 
may favour you. 

Another ruse that proves highly effective at times 15 
is to feign excess of caution and reluctance to take 
risks. For this pretence often lures the enemy into 
making a more fatal blunder through want of 
caution. Or once come to be thought venture- 
some, and you can give the enemy trouble by 
merely sitting still and pretending that you are 
on the point of doing something. 

VI. However, no man can mould anything to his 
mind unless the stuff in which he proposes to work 
lies ready to obey the artist’s will. No more can you 
make anything of men, unless, by God's help, they 
are ready to regard their commander with friendly 
feelings and to think him wiser than themselves in 
the conduct of operations against the enemy. 

Now the feeling of loyalty will naturally be 2 
fostered when the commander is kind to his men, 





t 4 T¥xn Courier: rhyv roxy S. with the MSS. 
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autovs kal wpovoayv aivntar, dws Te citov 
EFovot Kal Saws argaras pev atoxwpryaovar, 
mTepuraypwevas 6 dvaTavcovTat. év 6€ Tais 
Ppoupais xPn Kal XAod Kal cxnvov Kal vdaTov 
Kal ppvyavev! Kai Tov adhov emutndetov pave- 
pov elvat eT LEN OULEVOY Kal TpovoovvTd TE Kal 
aypuTvobyTa évexa TOY apyouévwy. Kat Stay 
ye mWAéov EXD Tl, TO peTadovvar KEepdaréov TO 
WT POET THKOTE. 

“Hera e av Kat ad povoiev dpxovtos, QS pev 
guvehovTe elmreiv, el omega EKELVOLS Tmapatvoin, 
av’Tos tavta PBédTLOV éxeivwY aivotto TroLev. 
apEapevov ouv Get amo TOU avaBaivety ert TOUS 
immous TWavTAa TA EV iment pereTar, draws opaae 
Tov apxKovTa duvdpevov éml Tou Unmou Kal Ta- 
ppovs aapanrss Tepav Kat TeLXIa UTrepax pile 
Kal an 6xOov | KaTaipey Kal aKxovtiferv LaVv@s- 
TavTa yap TavTa TpoKOTTTEL TL Els TO A) KATA- 
ppoveia Bat. ay 6e én Kal TaTTEWW yvaoow emt 
oTapevov TE Kal duvduevov mapacKevdtew, WS 
dv mAéov Eyouey TOY Torepiwv, mpos € TovToLS 
kaxeivo AdBoow els THY Yeouny, as our ay 
eK} ouT aveuv Oewv ovTe Tapa TA lepa NYT ALT 
ay ert ToAEMLOUS, mTavta Tadta Tiavwrépous TO 
dpxKovTt TOUS apKopevous Tote! 

VII. Wavri ev ovv poo yKer dpyovre Ppovi po 
elvat' Tov pEVTOL TOV "AOnvaiwnr i immapXov Sta- 
hépew Set xal T@ Tos Oeovs Oeparrevery Kai TO 
TOAEMLKOY Elval, @ Ye UTUpYoval pév Spopot 
avtimanro inmels Te TapaTAnatot TO WAHOGOS Ka 
omAitat ool. Kav pey Els THY TrodEuLaDY 
éuBdarrew éreyetpn aveu THS aAANS TOAEWS, TPOS 
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and obviously takes care that they have victuals, 
and that they are safe in retreat and well protected 
when at rest. In the garrisons he must show an 
interest in fodder, tents, water, firewood, and all other 
supples: he must show that he thinks ahead and 
keeps his eyes open for the sake of his men. And 
when he is doing well the chief's best policy is to 
give them a share in his good things. 

To put it shortly, a commander is least likely to 
incur the contempt of his men if he shows himself 
more capable than they of doing whatever he 
requires of them. He must therefore practise every 
detail of horsemanship—mounting and the rest,—that 
they may see their commander able to take a ditch 
without a spill, clear a wall, leap duwn from a bank 
and throwa javelin skilfully. For all these feats are 
so many stepping stones to their respect. If they 
know him also to be a master of tactics and able to, put 
them in the way of getting the better of the enemy ; 
and if besides, they are certain that he will never 
lead them against an enemy recklessly or without 
the gods’ approval or in defiance of the sacrifices, all 
these conditions increase the men’s readiness to 
obey their commander. 

VII. Every commander, then, should have intelli- 
gence. The Athenian cavalry commander, however, 
should excel greatly both in the observance of his duty 
tothe gods and in,the qualities of a wai rior, seeing that 
he has on his borders rivals in the shape of cavalry as 
numerous as his and large forces of infantry. And if 
he attempts to invade the enemy’s country without 


1 The Thebans are meant. 


1 p .vyavey Madvig: puAacay S. with the MSS. 
2 rdtrew B: mpartew S. with the other MSS 
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appotépovs TovTous povois av Trois immevor dia- 
O , a o e Xe > \ > AQ / 
Kivouvevot. vd ol Trodéutoe ets THY AOnvaiwy 
7 ? / A \ 3 A w 
yopav éuRadrAdXdwol, TPATOV pev OUK AV AArAWS 
3 A al 
EXPoey et pn oY adAOLS TE iTTEDTL TPOS TOLS 
“ e 
éavT@y Kal pos TovTOLs OTAiTaLs OTOGOLS av 
olwvtat tmavtas “A@nvaiovs pi ixavovs elvat 
! 4% 
3 payecOat. pos ovv ToToUTOUS TONELLOUS hv 
pev 1 Tokis aca éTrety apntovea Th Xa, 
t \ 
éAmioes KaXaL. immets TE yap cuv Oe@ a dpeivous, 
ye TLS aUTOY ETLMENT AL ws 6el, omdiral TE Ov 
peetous evovTar Kal T& GWpaTa TolvuY ov vel pw 
EYOvTES Kal Tas yuyas prrortporepor, ny op0as 
agKnbace auv Oe@. Kal pny éml ye Tots Tpo- 
‘yovors ov _petov "AOnvaior 7 7) Borwrot ppovovcw. 
4 Nv 66 7) 7 pev TONS TpéTNTAL eml Ta vauTiKd Kai 
apkh avTh Ta Teiyn Stacwlev, Ooep Kal oTrOTE 
Aakcesatpoviot ovv atract Tots "EAAgow évéBaror, 
Tous 6€ inméas abiwon * Ta TE EXTOS TOD TEelXous 
diac Fer Kat aUTOUS povous Staxivduvevery 7 pos 
mdr as TOUS évaytious, evraida 67) Jeay pev 
olpat 7 POT Ov TULLAXwV tax up@v det, émretta Se 
Kal TOV immapxov Tpoa Ke ATOTETENET LEVOV 
dvdépa elvat. Kat yp ppovicews bet TOANTS 
TpOs TOUS TOAV TAELOUS KAL TOAUNS, OTOTE KALPOS 
Tapawéaot. 
A , x ? \ a“ x “A 3 N ¢ \ 
Aci 6€é, ws éuot doxet, Kal Tovety avrov ixavov 
elval. pos fev yap TO Tapov otpdtevpa Sia- 
, e \ € f f > t 
KLVOUVEVOV, © pNnde GAN 7H TrOALS OédoL avTLKabe- 


or 


1 atidon Dindorf: afidoee 8S. with the MSS. 





1 Tn the Peloponnesian War. 
2 [ have translated woveiy, but it is certainly not ettat X. 
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the other armed forces of the state, he will have to 
take his chance with the cavalry only against both 
arms. Or if the enemy invades Athenian territory, 
in the first place, he will certainly not fail to bring 
with him other cavalry besides his own and infantry in 
addition, whose numbers he reckons to be more than 
amatch forall the Athenians puttogether. Now pro- 
vided that the whole of the city’s levies turn out 
against such a host in defence of their country, the 
prospects are good. For our cavalrymen, God helping, 
will be the better, if proper care is taken of them, 
and our heavy infantry will not be inferior in numbers, 
and I may add, they will be in as good condition and 
will show the keener spirit, if only, with God’s help, 
they are trained on the right lines. And, remember, 
the Athenians are quite as proud of their ancestry as 
the Boeotians. But if the city falls back on her 
navy, and is content to keep her walls intact, as in 
the days when the Lacedaemonians invaded us with 
all the Greeks to help them,} and if she expects her 
cavalry to protect all that lies outside the walls, 
and to take its chance unaided against her foes,— 
why then, I suppose, we need first the strong arm 
of the gods to aid us, and in the second place it 
is essential that our cavalry commander should be 
masterly. For much sagacity is called for in coping 
with a greatly superior force, and abundance of 
courage when the call comes. 

I take it, he must also be able to stand hard work.? 
For if he should elect to take his chance against the 
army confronting him—an army that not even the 
whole state is prepared to stand up to—it is evident 


wrote. The sequel demands the sense ‘‘he must be a man 
of sound judgment, a’ray (with B) xpovoeiv.” 
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otacGat, dhrov Ott Taayot ay é Tt ot kpeitrous 
BovrXavTo, movely dé ovdey av tKkavos ety. el dé 
puraT TOL pev ta b&w TELXOUS Tog OUTOLS, Saou 
OKOTEVELY TE TOUS ToAEpLOUS ixavol EvovTat Kal 
avaywpifew eis TO dodares Ta Sedueva ws ex 
TrELaTOU: ixavol 5é Kal mpoopav ovdey HT TOV ot 
OXLyOL TOY TOXN@Y Kat pudarrew ToLvuy Kal 
avax api tery Ta pirva OvK dca. porEpor ol pare 
avuTols ponte TOS immos WiaTevovTEst oO yap 
poBos dewos Soxed avudvrAak elvarr tovs peév 
@urXakas é€k TovTwy ay Tis TroLdv tows opOas 
Bovdevorto- Tous bé TEPLTTOUS THS puranhs El 
Mév TLS oTparvay exe NYNTET AL, onriryn auT@ 
paveirar Tob TavTos yap evdenoerat @OTE €K 
TOU eppavoos Scaxtvduvevery. Dy b€ ws Anotals 
avTols KpHTAaL, Tavu av ws TO ElKOS iKaVi]}V TOUTO 
m pare Exol Suvapu. bet 5é, ws éuol doxei, 
TOUS TapEerKevad pévovs aeb exovTa WS motely Te 
p41) KaATApavin OVvTa pudarrew, nv TL GpaptTavn 
TO TOV Tohepioy OT paTeupa. prover 5é€ mTws 
oTpaTI@Tal bow ay metovs G @Ol, TOTOVTW TAELW 
dpwapravery. 7 yap éml Ta ETLT NOEL émipereig 
oKedavyurTal n TOpevopevany atakia ot pev Tpo- 
epxovras, o & UmonetmovTar mAEov Tov KaLpov. 
Ta oOvv To.adra dpapTi para ov XpI maptévat 
aKohacTa: et 6€ py, SAN ) Kwpa oTpatomesoy 
Eotau éKxeivo Karas mpovoobvra, Av Toujon Tl, 
d0dcat dmroywpicavta tpiv To Todkv Bonfowv 
émruyevéo Bat. 

[lodAaxes dé To pevopevov oTpatevpa Kal eis 
odovus Epyerat, év als ovdep WNELOV OL TONAL TOV 
orAtywy dvvavTa. Kai év diaBacedi ye Eote TO 
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that he would be entirely at the mercy of the stronger 
and incapable of doing anything. But should he 
guard whatever lies outside the walls with a force that 
will be just sufficient to keep an eye on the enemy 
and to remove into safety from as great a distance as 
possible property that needs saving,—and a large force 
is not necessary for this: a small force can keep a 
look-out as well as a large one, and when it comes to 
guarding and removing the property of friends, men 
who have no confidence in themseives or their horses 
will meet the case, because’ Fear, it seems, is a 
formidable member of a guard—well, it may perhaps 
be a sound plan to draw on these men for his guards. 
But if he imagines that the number remaining over 
and above the guard constitutes an army, he will 
find it too small; for it will be utterly inadequate to 
risk a conflict in the open, Let him use these men 
as raiders, and he will probably have a force quite 
sufficient for this purpose. His business, it seems to 
me, is to watch for any blunder on the enemy’s part 
without showing himself, keeping men constantly on 
the alert and ready to strike. It happens that, the 
greater is the number of soldiers, the more they are 
apt to blunder. Either they scatter deliberately in 
search of provisions, or they are so careless of order 
on the march that some get too far ahead, while 
others lag too far behind. So he must not let such 
blunders go unpunished, or the whole country will 
be occupied; only he must take good care to retire 
the moment he has struck, without giving time for 
the main supports to arrive on the scene. 

An army on the march often comes to roads where 
large numbers have no advantage over small. In 
crossing rivers, again, a man with his wits about 
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mpocéxovTe Tov vouy dadaras éheTouevw Taptev- 
cac0at, @oTe OT OGOLS Gv BovANTAL TOY TrOAELiOV 
éritibecOat. gate 8 Ste xadov Kal otpatorTre- 
Sevopévors Kat aptat@at Kxai Secrvotrotovpéevots 
émiverpely Kal éx KoiTNS ye aviotapévols. ev 
maoe yap TOUTOLS dom dot OTPATLATAL yiryvovTaL, 
pelova fev Ypovov ot omAtTal, Wrelova Sé ot 
iwmeis. oKxoTrols péevtot Kat mpodvAaxais ovdé- 
mote Oct mavecOat émtBovrevovta. ovTOL yap 
au Orjyo. ev aet KaGiarayvtat, moAv &é Tov 
ioyupovd éviote AToaTtaTovow. Stav dé Ta ToLAadTA 
76) KaXOS PvAdTTWVTAaL Ob TONEMLOL, KAXOV éoTL 
auv Ge@ Aadovta édOeiv eis THY TodAELiaY pe- 
pedeTNKOTA, Wooot TE ExaTTAXoOD Kau Tou Tijs 
Xepas mpopuddrrovow. ovdepia yap obTe Kann 
Aelia OS guhacat, hv KpatnO@ot. Kat eveea- 
matnto. & eialy ot dvAaKes: Si@Kovat yap 6 TI 
dy oAtyov ideo, vouilovtés adiat TovTO ™ po- 
teTax Gan. TAS pevTOL aTroxcopraess oxotrety det 
671 ws LN évaytiat tots Bonfovaow érovtat. 

VIII. Tovs pevror péhrovtas duvycedbat aa pa- 
AOS TO TOAD KpetTToV oTpaTeupa KaKoupyety 
capas def TocOUTOV dtahépery, @ @OTE AUTOUS peV 
adoKnnTas paiverbar TOV TOAELLK@V EV iTTLKT 
epyov, TOUS 6 Toepious idsi@tas. Tovto & av 
ein Tparov pev Eb OL AniSec Gar péedXov Tes ExTrETTO- 

yynéevot elev TH éAdoEL, WoTE OVYATIaL aTpaTLW- 
TLKOUS TOVOUS Um opépew. ot yap T™ pos Tadta 
dpehas EXovTeEs Kat immot Kal avdpes ELKOTOS ay 
@OTEP YUVALKES TPOS avépas ayovlowTto. ot 6é 
ye debidaypevor Té Kal el ta puevo1 Tappous dta- 
andav Kat Tetxia vTepaipev Kai én’ bxOovs 
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him may dog the enemy’s steps without danger and 
regulate according to his will the number of the 
enemy that he chooses to attack. Sometimes it 
is proper to tackle the enemy while his troops are 
at breakfast or supper or when they are turning out of 
bed. For at all these moments soldiers are without 
arms, infantry for a shorter and cavalry for a longer 
time. Pickets and outposts, however, should be the 
mark of incessant plots, these being invariably weak 
in numbers and sometimes remote from their main 
force. But when the enemy. has learned to take 
due precautions against such attacks, it is proper, with 
God’s help, to enter his country stealthily after 
ascertaining his strength at various points and the 
position of his outposts. For no booty that you can 
capture is so fine as a patrol. Besides, patrols 
are easily deceived, for they pursue a handful of 
men at sight, believing that to be their special 
duty. You must see, however, that your line of 
retreat does not lead you straight into the enemy’s 
supports. 
‘VIII. It is clear, however, that no troops will be 
able to inflict loss on a much stronger army with 
impunity, unless they are so superior in the practical 
application of horsemanship to war that they show 
like experts contending with amateurs. This super- 
iority can be attained first and foremost if your 
marauding bands are so thoroughly drilled in riding 
that they can stand the hard work of a campaign. 
For both horses and men that are carelessly trained 
in this respect will naturally be like women 
struggling with men. Onthe contrary, those that are 
taught and accustomed to jump ditches, leap walls, 
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avarrgcabat cal ag’ tWnrtav acharas Katévar 
Kal Ta KaTav7n Taxv éravvecOat, ovtor & ad 
ToaovToOV dtapépoley Av THV apEreTITOY TadTa 
SaovTep mTNVOL mela" ot O€ ye ad TOUS Todas 
extrem oun Levor TOD aTpiBao Tov 7 pos Tpayéa 
doovTep vryvets Koran: Kat ot ye TOV TOTO 
Eumelpot TpOS Tous aTElpouvs ToTovTOV év Tals 
mpoeddaect Kat amoxwpyoert dtapéporey av 
dcovTEep OL opavres TOV Tup ron, 

Kai TOUTO dé xen eldevar, 6 6Tt ol eV XOU[EVOL 
im Tot, ex TET ovN MEV OL b6€ MOTE LN arromviryes Jas 
év TOUS TOvoLS EU Taper Kevac Hevor ela, xen dé, 
em elTrep Xaruvol Kal epimmea é& ¢ pavT ov PTN- 
péva éoti, } Hay TOTE TOV immapyov TOUTOY EpnpLov 
elvat’ pix pa yap datdvn Tovs amopouvTas 
xpncipous av TAPEXOUTO. 

Ei dé Tes vopitor * TONRG exew ay 3 mpdypyata, 
el ov Tw Senaer aoxely THY inmixny, évOvLnONnTO, 
OTL OL ELS TOUS YUMVLKOUS ay@Vas aaKODITES TOAD 
TAGLM TpdywaTa Kal YaeT@TEPA EYOUaLY % Ot 
THY (TTLKnY TA padtaTa pEeET@VTES. Kal yap 
TOV MeV YULVUKOY aaKnLdTwOY TA TOAAA auP 
(Spare éxTrovovvTal, THS O€ immeKhns TA TrEloTA 
ped ndovijs. OTreEp yap evEart dv Tis TTNVOS 
ryeveo Fat, ouK Eat 6 TL HadXov TOD avO pw mivev 
Epryav €OlKEV AUT@. Kal pay Toy €v TONED 
vind TOAA@ évdoksrepov 4 7 muy pay” peTexer 
pev ydp Te Kal 7 TONLS TAaUTHS THS 60&ns- ws 6é 
Ta TOMA ETL TH TOU TOAE“OU Vikn Kal Eevdat- 

1 égri Courier: éot) yohoia S. with the MSS. 

2 yo tCor BM; vouife: S. with other MSS. 


8 &y B: S. omits with the other MSS. 
4 évdotérepovy B: ebdotdérepow S. with the other MSS. 
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spring up banks, leap down from heights without a 
spill, and gallup down steep places, will be as superior 
to the men and horses that lack this training as birds 
to beasts. Moreover, those that have their feet well 
hardened will differ on rough ground from the 
tender-footed as widely as the sound from the lame. 
And those that are familiar with the locality, com- 
pared with those to whom it is unfamiliar, will differ 
in the advance and retreat as much as men with 
eyes differ from the blind. 

It should also be realised that horses, to be well 
fettled, must be well fed and thoroughly exercised, 
so as to do their work without suffering from heaves. 
And since bits and saddle-cloths are fastened with 
straps, a cavalry leader must never be short of them, 
for at a trifling expense he will make men in difficulties 
efficient. 

In case anyone feels that his troubles will be 
endless if his duty requires him to practise horse- 
manship in this way, let him reflect that men in 
training for gymnastic contests face troubles far 
more numerous and exacting than the most strenu- 
ous votaries of horsemanship. For most gymnastic 
exercises are carried out with sweat and drudgery, 
but nearly all equestrian exercises are pleasant work. 
For it it is true that any man would like to fly, 
no action of man bears a closer resemblance to flying. 
And, remember, it is far more glorious to win a victory 
in war than in a boxing match, because, whereas the 
state as well as the victor has a considerable share in 
this glory,” for a victory in war the gods generally 


-~ 


! Cyropaedia Iv. iii. 15. 

* He does not express himself clearly, but by ‘‘this glory’’ 
he means “the glory of a victory whether won in war or in 
the games.” 
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povia oi Geot Tas ToAELsS oOTEhaVOVGLY. WaT OvK 
old’ Eywrye, TL WpoTnKeEl aN aTTa HANA ov aoxel- 
cOat Ta ToAEutKd. Eévvoeiv bé XP%, ort kal OL 
Kata Garattrav AnoTal Sta TO Tovety HOKNKEVAL 
Suvavtat Cnv Kai amo TY WorU KpEeLTTOVUD. 
Mpoonker ye pny Kal Kata yhv ov Tois KapTou- 
pévols TA EaUTO@Y, AAA TOS TTEPLTKOMEVOLS TIS 
Tpopijs Aniver Oar. ; i) yap épyactéov amo TOV 
el pryac peveov @penréov adrws 8 ov padsov ob're 
Biotevey ove eipryns TUXELD. 

Meuvncbar Sé KaKeivo ypy, pnTote ert Tous 
xpelttovs édNavvev oricOev immos SdvaBartov 
ToLovpevoy’ ov yap Smoov hevyovte kal SiwKovte 
oparnvat. 

"Ere 6€ BovrAopat UTropyjaat Kai Tobe huAaTTE- 
cat. eiot yap Teves, of Stay pév twat ert Tov- 
Tous, @Y av olwvTat KpelTToUS elvat, TavTaTacLy 
acGevel Suvape Epyovtat, @oTe ToANAaKIS ETraGov 
& @ovto toujcew Stav § él rovtous, oy dv 
capas ériatwvrTas HTToUs évTEs, Tagay Ganv av 
éxoor Suvapuv aryouaty. eyo dé pnt Xpivac 
Tavavtia TovTwy Tovey: Stay pev KpaTicEw 
ol wevos ayn, cz) peiderOa THS Suvapens, bony 
dv éyn. To yap TONU ViKaV ovoEvt TOTOTE peTa- 
pédevay Taper xev. érav dé Tous TORY KpeiTToaty 
emexerpy Kal Tpoylyvacky, ort ToumoavTa 5 Tt 
av Ouunrat PeveTeor éotiy, ets Ta ToLavTA one 
TONY K peut Tov elval odéyous y] TavTas mpooayew, 
TOUS MEVTOL ATELAEYLEVOUS Kal immous Kat avdpas 
TOUS KpaTtiaTous. TOLOUTOL yap OVTES Kal TroLnCAL 





§ Hellenica vi. v. 51. 
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crown states with happiness as well. For my 
part, therefore, I know not why any art should 
be more assiduously cultivated than the arts of war. 
It should be noticed that a long apprenticeship to 8 
toil enables sea-pirates to live at the expense of 
much stronger folk. On land, too, pillage, though 
not for those who reap what they have sown, is the 
natural resource of men who are deprived of food. 
For either men must work or they must eat the fruits 
of other men’s labour: else it is a problem how to live 
and to obtain peace. 

If you charge a superior force, you must remember 9 
never toleave behind you ground difficult for horses. 
For a fall in retreat and a fall in pursuit are very 
different things. 

I want to add a word of warning against another 10 
error. Some men, when they suppose themselves 
to be stronger than the enemy whom they are going 
to attack, take an utterly inadequate force with them. 
The “consequence is that they dre apt to incur the 
loss they expected to inflict. Or, when they know 
themselves to be weaker than the enemy, they 
use al] their available strength in the attack. 
The right procedure, in my opinion, is just the 11 
opposite: when the commander expects to win, he 
should not hesitate to use the whole of his strength: 
for an overwhelming victory never yet was fol- 
lowed by remorse. But when he tries conclusions 12 
with a much stronger force, knowing beforehand 
that he is bound to retreat when he has done his 
best, I hold that it is far better in such a case to 
throw a small part of his strength into the attack 
than the whole of it; only horses and men alike 
should be his very best. For such a force will be 
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dv te Kal UToxwpnoa acodanréatepoy dv dvvawrTo. 
dTav 5€ Tpos TOUS KpEiTTOVS TaVTAS TpoTayayov 
atmoxwpeiv BovrAntat, avayKkn TOUS pev él TOV 
Bpabvtatov immav aricxecBat, tovs 5€ kai Se 
adimmiav ! mime, Tovs 5€ nai da Svcywpias 
amovapBdaverOar: Kal yap ToAdy TOTOV YaXeETOV 
evpeiv olov dv tis evEatTto. vTe ye pry ToD 
TwAHOous Kal cuutinroy av Kat éurrodi Cortes 
ToAAa av adAndovS KaKoupyoiev. ot 8 ayabol 
immo. Kat trmets Suvatot cal €& avtav? dradev- 
ye, dAXNws Te av Kal pnyavatai tis Tos 


, 4 > \ a cal e , 
Staxover do8ov amo tev TepiTTOV imTewr. 


15 


16 


17 


18 


aipdopov & eis TovTO Kal ai Yevdevédpar xXp7- 
atpov &€ KaKelvo, TO evpioxey Trodev dv ot diror 
A ; 
é& dcharods émidhawopevot Bpadutépovs tous 
Stwxovtas Tapéxouv. adrAd py Kal Tobe SHrov, 
@s Tovolts Kal TAaxXEL OF GALYOL TOY TOAA@Y TOAD 
padrov 4) of TOAAO) TOV OALywY TrEptyiyvowT av. 
cat ov Néyw, ws Sta TO OALyoL Elvat Kat TroveEtY 
ral is N / ¥ >] > 
parrov Suvnoovtat Kat Oattovs écovtat, arr 
Ott pdov evpety ddrtyous  WoAXovS TOUS Kal 
tov inmov émipernoopevous ws Set kal avtovs 
Ppoviws pereTHTOVTAS THY LTTIKND. 
w , , b) , \ 

Av 8€ tote cup Baivn aywvilecPat mpos Tapa- 
mAnotous imméas, eyw mev olpat ovK av Yetpov 
ry , lal rol , 
elvat, ef tes S00 Takes ex THS hvAHs Towncee Kal 

n \ € / ¢ a fol \ ¥ 4 
THS pev 6 PUAapYos HyotTo, THs Se GAAS doTIs 
dptatos Soxoin eivat, ovTos b€ Téws pev ErrotTo 
KaT oUpay Ths peta TOD Purdpxou TaFews, ErreEl 
8 éyyis dn elev of avtTitadol, aro Tapay- 


1 agirnlay is a correction in B; agurmelav S. with the MSS. 
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able to achieve something and to retreat with less 
risk. But when he has thrown the whole of his 
strength into an attack on a stronger force, and wants 
to retire, the men on the slowest mounts are bound 
to be taken prisoners; others to be thrown through 
lack of horsemanship; and others to be cut off 
owing to inequalities in the ground, since it is hard 
to find a wide expanse of country entirely to your 
liking. Moreover, owing to their numbers they 
will collide and hinder and hurt one another fre- 
quently. But good horses and men will contrive 
to escape, especially if you manage to scare the 
pursuers by using your reserves. Sham ambuscades, 
too, are helpful for this purpose. It is also useful to 
discover on what quarter your friends may suddenly 
reveal themselves in a safe position and make 
the pursuit slower. Then again it is obvious that in 
point of endurance and speed the advantage is much 
more likely to rest with a small than with a large force. 
I do not mean that mere paucity of numbers will 
increase the men’s powers of endurance and add 
to their speed ; but it is easier to find few men than 
many who will take proper care of their horses and 
will practise the art of horsemanship intelligently on 
‘their own account. 

Should it happen at any time that the cavalry 
forces engaged are about equal, I think it would be 
a good plan to split each regiment into two divisions, 
putting one under the command of the colonel, and 
the other under the best man available. The latter 
would follow in the rear of the colonel’s division for 
a time; but presently, when the adversary is near, 





2 airaéy Dindorf: airay S. with the MSS. 
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yédoews Tapehavvor éeml Tous Tohepious. oT 
yap olpat Kal EXTANKTLKWTEPOUS Tots exO pots a ay 
elvar Kat Sua pax wrepous. . et 6 meCous Exorev 
exaTEpol, Kat ovTot ATrOKEKPUMLEVOL driaev TOV 
immewy, eLarivns dé TapapaLyouevor kal omoce 
tovtes Sdoxovouy ay Hot THY vieny TOoAU padrXov 
xatepyaver bat. Opa yap TA Tapddota Hy pev 
ayaa 7 7V, baddov evppaivovta TOUS avOpwmous, 
hy o€ Serva, padAXov éxmAnTToOYTa. TaiTta 6é 
yvoin av tis pddtaota évOvpovpevos, ws of TE 
évédpats éumimtovtes éxmAnttTovtar, Kal éay 
moAv mAclovs wot Kal Stay ToAguLoL GAANAOLS 
avTikd0wvTal, © TOAD Tals mMpwTats Hpépals 
poBepwrara EXOvaLV. 

"AAG 70 pev dtatakat zaita ov Xaher ov TO 
S evpely Tous Ppovipiws Kal TLOTOS Kal Tpod unas 
Kat evipuxws taped@vras él Tovs ToAEplous, 
TovTo 6n ayadov immdpyov. det yap Kal 
éyerv avTov (KAVOV élvaL KAL TroLEety ToLavTa, ap 
@V ot apxopevot YVOCOVTAL ayabon elvat TO TE 
metGecOat Kal TO éemec Oat Kal TO opoce éXNavuvelv 
Tois Twodewiows Kal émiOuprjcovor ToD Kadcv TL 
axovely kai duvycovTar & av yvaow éyKapTepely. 

"Eady b€ rote ad ) hardyyor avTitetaypévav 
y) Xo plow éxaTépous DrapxovT@y év TO péow TOUS 
iTTEevoLW avactpopat Te Kal d1osers Kat amroxXe- 
pyoets yoyvevrat, elw0act pev @F TA TOAAA EK 
TOD TOLOUT@Y oppay pev 3 Bpadéws Gporepor, 
To 8 év péow TaxloTa éAavvev. hy S€ TIS OUTW 
mpodeiEas éretta* éx THY avacTpopav TAaXéws 

1S. reads dpuav wey éx trav dvactrpopay with the MSS. 
tay dvaorpopay is rightly removed by Riihl. 
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he would wheel on receiving the order and charge, 
This plan, I think, would make the blow delivered 
by the regiment more stunning and more difficult to 
parry. Both divisions should have an infantry con- 
tingent ; and if the infantry, hidden away behind the 
cavalry, came out suddenly and went for the enemy, 
I think they would prove an important factor in 
making the victory more decisive; for I have noticed 
that a surprise cheers men up if it is pleasant, 
but stuns them if it is alarming. Anyone will 
recognise the truth of this who reflects that, however 
great their advantage in numbers, men are dazed 
when they fall into an ambuscade, and that two 
hostile armies confronting each other are scared out 
of their wits for the first few days. 

There is no difficulty in adopting these tactics ; 
but only a good cavalry commander can find men 
who will show intelligence, reliability and courage in 
wheeling to charge the enemy. For the commander 
must be capable both by his words and action of 
making the men under him realize that it is good to 
obey, to back up their leader, and to charge home ; 
of firing them with a desire to win commendation ; 
and of enabling them to carry out their intentions 
with persistence. 

Suppose now that the cavalry are baey in the 
no-man’s-land that separates two battle lines drawn 
up face to face or two strategic positions, wheeling, 
pursuing and retreating. After such manceuvres 
both sides usually start off at a slow pace, but gallop 
at full speed in the unoccupied ground. But if a 
comniander first feints in this manner, and then after 


£ frecra Hartman: ézeira 8 S. with the MSS. 
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Te O1@Kn Kal TAXES aToXwpH, Bramrey T ay 
pddiora TOUS Toheplous Suvarto kal @S TO EL KOS 
aoparéorat ay didyor, Taxy pev StoKov ev @ 
av eyyus ? Tob EQAUTOU laxupod, TaXy de aTro- 
w@pav amo TY TOOLS Tone pos loxupev. et dé 
kat rAaGeiy SvUvatto amo tHS Takews ExdoTNS 
KaTaNIT@Y ) TéeTTApAasS 7) TévTE TOV KpaTiTTOV 
immwv te Kal avdpav, ToAU dv Tpoéyotev Els TO 
émavact pepopmevols Tots TrodEuiots eumriarev. 

X. Tadra dé avaryuryvara x eLy fev Kal ohuyaKis 
apKel, évvoeiv + be TO mapatuyxavov auT@ ael® 
deo Kal T™ pos TO Ta prota wevov cKoTODVTa TO 
acupdépov extroveiv. yparra be mavra, omoca 
d€f Troteiv, ovdev AaAAOV Olov Té eaoTLY H TA péer- 
NovTa mTavta eidévat. Tavtwy b€ TOY UTTOLVN- 
aTwv éuorye Soxel KpaTioToV elvat TO boa ay 
yu@ ayada elvar emipeneio Ga @S ay mpaxO7. 
opbars o€ yuyvoaKopeva ov pépet KapTmov ove ev 
ryewpyia out éy vavedn pig ouT ev apyn, WV ae 
Tus emipednTa, as ay tav’ta avv Tots Geois§ 
exTrepaivnTaL® 

Pry 6 éyw® nat To may im KOv oo ap 
TORY Jarrov extn pod hvac Eig TOUS xrous i1r- 
meas Kal TONV paov Tots TONLTALS, Et d:axogious 
immets Eévous natactyncawto: SoKxotvca. yap av 


» évvociv Madvig: woeiv 8. with the MSS. 

2 gir¢g del BM: Ged abr @ S. with other MSS. 

3 The MSS. have no ovy rois Geots here, but have raira oby 
tots Geots in the next sentence—see next note but one. S. 
follows the text of the MSS.: the correction is by Madvig. 

$ éxmepalvnrat B: mepalyaren S. with the other MSS. 

5 gy ratra S. with the MSS.: raira was removed by 
Lenklau. 
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wheeling, pursues and retreats at the gallop he will 
be able to inflict the greatest loss on the enemy, and 
will probably come through with the least harm, 
by pursuing at the gallop so long as he is near his 
own defence, and retreating at the gallop from the 
enemy's defences. If, moreover, he can secretly 
leave behind him four or five of the best horses and 
men in each division, they will be at a great 
advantage in falling on the enemy as he is turning 
to renew the charge? 

IX. To read these suggestions a few times is 
enough; but it is always necessary for the com- 
mander to hit on the right thing at the right 
moment, to think of the present situation and to 
carry out what is expedient in view of it. To write 
out all that he ought to do is no more possible than 
to know everything that is going to happen. The 
most important of all my hints, I think, is this: 
Whatever you decide to be best, see that it gets done. 
Whether you are a farmer,! a skipper or a com- 
mander, sound decisions bear no fruit unless you see 
to it that, with heaven's help,? they are duly carried 
out. 

Further, I am of opinion that the full complement 
of a thousand cavalry would be raised much more 
quickly and in a manner much less burdensome 
to the citizens if they established a force of two 
hundred foreign cavalry. For I believe that the 


1 Oeconomicus xi. 8. 

2 This expression undoubtedly comes here; compare 
especially the maxim ‘‘ Act with god” (§ 8), and the end 
of the Ways and Means. 

2 The 200 mercenaries would be included in the total of 
1000. 
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As ; 
{Ol OVTOL TpOoyEVvOMEVOL KAL EVTTELTTOTEpOY av 
a NASE \ A 
TAY TO LTTtKOY TroLnoaL Kal hiAoTLMOTEGOY TpOsS 
> 
aNANAOUS Wept avopayaGias. olda dS éywye Kal 
, e 4 “ 
Aakebatpovions immxov apEdpuevoy evdoxktpety, 
\ A 
émet Eevous imméas wpocédaBov. Kal év tais 
” \ t a \ \ Coa 
ddrats 6€ Todeot Tavtayod Ta EevixKd op@ 
Pb] a / 
EVOOKLMOUYTA’ 1) yap YpEla peyadnv mpobupmiay 
, bd \ \ “A rg , 
oupBadrEeTaL. els b€ Tiny TOV imToY vopilo 
adv avtois ypipata vrapta. nal wapa Tov 
¥ b A ¢ 
opodpa amreyouevwy pn immeverv, OTL Kat ols 
f % e \ > / ral 
Kafiotnor TO tmmixov eOédovot TEdELY ApyvpLOV 
\ , \ ‘ 
@s py immeverv, Kal mapa twrovaiwy pév,) adv- 
nn by 
vatwy 6é€ Tois cw@pactv’ olopar 5é€ Kal Tap 
“a “A , , 
oppuvav Tav duvatous olxous eyovTwy. vopifw 
\ / a ¥ 
dé Kal petoixwmv trotiuetcOat av Tivas ets 
X e ~ 4 Q nn 
immikov? Katatapéevous’ op® yap Kal TOV 
w ¢ of a a ” 5 De 
AXXwWV oTOTwWY av KANWY OVTMY pETAOLOWOLV 
3 “A ¢ a / > & > A \ 
avrots of ToAtTAaL, PiroTipws éviovs EFEXOVTAS TO 
” v ‘ 
mpootaxbev SiatpattecOar. Soxet 8 av pot Kat 
A BES q bd 
meCov suv Tois immo évepyotatov eElvat, et 
avotabein é€& avdpav Tav évavTiwTaTwY Tots 
/ 
TTONELLOLS. 
A “A , / > ww 
Tatra 6€ wavta Ge@v cuvebeXovtTmy yéevatt av. 
’ , ral , Cd f / 
ef O€ TLs TCUTO Oavpater, OTL TOAAAKIS YeypaTrTaL 
\ \ a , a 54 A / 
TO ouv Ge@ patter, Ev LoTW, OTL NY TOAAAKLS 
a , \ »¥ 
Kivduvevn, HTTOV TOTO BauvpaceTat Kal nV YE 
ral f : - \ 
KaTaven, OTe OTav TrorEepos 7, emtBouAEvovae pet 


1 wiv Dindorf: ye S. with the MSS. 
8 Ixmxdy Bake: inmxhy S. with the MSS. 
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presence of these men would improve the discipline 
of the whole force and would foster rivalry in the 
display of efficiency. I know that the fame of the 
Lacedaemonian horse dates from the introduction 
of foreign cavalry: and in the other states every- 
where I notice that the foreign contingents enjoy 
a high reputation ; for need helps to produce great 
eagerness. -To defray the cost of their horses,! | 
believe that money would be forthcoming from those 
who strongly object to serve in the cavalry— since 
even men actually enrolled* are willing to pay in 
order to get out of the service—from rich men who 
are physically unfit, and also, [ think, from orphans? 
possessed of large estates. I believe also that some 
of the resident aliens would be proud to be enrolled 
in the cavalry. For I notice that, whenever the 
citizens give them a share in any other honourable 
duty, some are willing enough to take pride in doing 
the part assigned tothem. I fancy, too, that infantry 
attached to the cavalry will be most effective if it 
consists of persons who are very bitter against the 
enemy. 

All these things are feasible provided the gods give 
their consent, If anyone is surprised at my frequent 
repetition of the exhortation to work with God, I 
ean assure him that his surprise will diminish, if 
he is often in peril, and if he considers that in time 


1 The mercenaries would not receive ‘establishment ’”’ 
money. 

* ofs xalorno: is not right; but the translation gives 
the approximate sense of what Xenophon must have written. 

? Orphans were exempt from state burdens until a year 
after attaining their majority. The meaning seems to he that 
during this period of exemption they might fairly be asked 
to contribute to such a fund. 
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a1} Rots ol évavtiot, Oduyanes bé icact, TAS exes 
Ta eTreBoudevopera. Ta obv ToLadTAa OVO OTH 
cupBovrevo art av TL olov TE eupetv TARY bey 
ovtoe O€ mavTa igacu Kab mpoanpatvove Ly @ ay 
édérwat Kal év iepois Kab év oiwvois Kai ép 
dijpars Kai ev ovetpacuy. EL KOS dé pGXov 
ede nretv avTous cupBovreve TOUTOLS, ot av py 
povoy bray déwvTat eTEpwTOdt, Th XPD To.eLy, 
ANG Kal év rais evTUXLaLs Gepatevwatv O TL av 
Sivwvtat Tous Geos. 
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of war foemen plot: and counterplot, but seldom 
know what will come of their plots. Therefore 
there is none other that can give counsel in such 
a case but the gods. They know all things, 
and warn whomsoever they will in sacrifices, in 
omens, in voices, and in dreams.) And wé may 
suppose that they are more ready to counsel those 
who not only ask what they ouglit to do in the 
hour of need, but also serve the gods in the days of 
their prosperity with all their might. 


1 Memorabilia 1. i. 3. 
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ONe THE ART 
OF HORSEMANSHIP 


ZENO®ONTO? IIEPI 
HIWIKH> 


I. "Ered bia TO oupBivar nuiy ToXUY YX povor 
LITT EvELY olopeba éumrerpor IT TLRS yeyevna Gar, 
Bovropeba Kal Tots VEWTEPOLS TOV pidov onooat, 
av vopiloper QUTOUS opGorara ¢ immous T poo ge- 
pea bau. cuveyparye ev ouv Kal Limov Tept 
immiKhs, 0s Kal TOV KATA TO "AOnynow ’ Edevativov 
im mov Yarkodyv avébynxe Kal év T@ Bdbpw Ta éav- 
Tou epya efeTuT@cen npeis ie peévTot bco0ts 
TUvETUNO LED TauTa yovtes éxeiv@, ovx éEareiho- 
[ev EK TOV NMETEPOY, GX TONY HOLOV mapasa- 
oopey aura Tols dirors, vopivovTes atom ator Epor 
elvat, or KaKelvos KaTa TAUTA mpl Eyua LT TLKOS 
ov Kat boca 8 TmapédTrev, Hyeis Tetpacoucba 
dnrA@oa. 

Upéerov dé ypdavpouev, ws av Tes Hxtota é€aTra- 
T@TO év immaveld. 

Tod pev Toivuy €TL abapaartov T@NOV OfAov 
Fre TO capa bet Coxtpa tery" TNS yap puns ov 
wavy aadn Texunpla TapéxeTal O pNTw ava- 
Batvopevos. 

Tot ye pny T@MATOS mT parton papev xXpivat 
TOUS Todas oKOTEIV. WaTTEp yap oiklas ovdev 





1 A considerable fragment of this work survives in a MS. 
in Emmanuel] College, Cambridge. The most recent editions 
are those of Oder and Riibl. “The ‘‘cavalry commander” 
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I. INasmucu as we have had a long experience of 
cavalry, and consequently claim familiarity with 
the art of horsemanship, we -wish to explain to 
our younger friends what we believe to be the 
correct method of dealing with horses. True there 
is already a treatise on horsemanship by Simon,! 
who also dedicated the bronze horse in the 
Eleusinium at Athens and recorded his own feats in 
relief on the pedestal. Nevertheless, we shall not 
erase from our work the conclusions that happen to 
coincide with his, but shall offer them to our friends 
with far greater pleasure, in the belief that they are 
more worthy of acceptance because so expert a 
horseman held the same opinions as we ourselves: 
moreover, we shall try to explain al] the points that 
he has omitted. 

First we will give directions how best to avoid being 
cheated in buying a horse, 

For judging an unbroken colt, the only criterion, 
obviously, is the body, for no clear signs of temper 
are to be detected in an animal that has not vet had 
a man on his back. 

In examining his body, we say you must first look 
at his feet. For, just as a house is bound to be worth- 


aamed Simon referred to in Aristophanes’ Knigh/s 242, is 
justa member of the chorus, but the name probably recalls 
the author. 
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Opedos av Ei7, € Ta AvwW Tavu Kara Exot pM) 
UTruKetpevov oiwy bet OepeXiwv, oUTw Kal immou 
TodeutaTynpiov ovdev av Sderos ein, OVS ef TAAXA 
TavtTa ayaba éyot, KaxoTous & etn: ovdevi yap 
av duvaito Tav ayabav yphabat. 

3 [lodas 8 av tis doxipafos mpatov pév tous 
OVUXAS TKOTAV? Ol Yap TayeEls TOAV TeV AeTTTAV 
dtapépovawy eis Evrrodiay’ émerta ovde TodTO Set 
NavOavery, TWoTepov ai omAai elaw inral 4 
TaTewat Kat éumrpoobey Kat omiabev 7) Yaunrai. 
a pev 14p u_nAral Toppw arro Tod Samédov 
EXOVTL THY Xeridova KadOUMEVNY, ai dé TaTetval 
opoiws Baivovet ™T® TE boxupotar@ Kat To 
HAXAKWTATH Tod 086s, @oTrep ol rato TOV 
avOpwmav Kal T@ od Sé gyos > Di pay dn hous 
élvat Tous eirmodas, KANOS héyoou" OoTrEp yap 
KvpBarov rode? mpos TO SaTrédw 7 Kothn om). 

4 Emel 8& jp€dueOa évted@ev, tadtn Kal dva- 
Bnoopeba mpos TO GAO capa. 

Aei toivuy kai Ta avwtépw pe TOV oT By 
KaTorepo b¢é TOV KuynT oda oa pajre dyav 
opba elvat @oTrEp airyos: avTiTUT MT Epa, yap évTa 
KomTe. te Tov avaBaTny Kal Tapaniprpatra 
“GAXOV Ta TOLADTA oOKéAN: OVE UHV Ayav TaTELVAa 
Ta GoTa Sei civar vidotvTo yap av Kal EXxKotvTO Ob 
Kuvynmodes ett ev Bwrots eit év ALGors éXavvotTo 
0 tos. 

5 Tov ye py Kyn“ay Ta baTa Ta éa Xp) elvat: 
TavTa yap €aTt oTnpiyyes TOV WyaTos' ov 





1 <*N. Bourgelat, in his preface to the second volume of Les 
Elemens Hippiatriques reprehends this remark as trifling and 
false ; and if our author is to be understood literally, the 
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less if the foundations are unsound, however well the 
upper parts may look, so a war-horse will be quite 
useless, even though all] his other points are good, 
if he has bad feet; for in that case he will be unable 
to use any of his good points, 

When testing the feet: first look to the hoofs. For 
it makes a great difference in the quality of the feet 
if they are thick rather than thin. Next you must 
not fail to notice whether the hoofs are high both 
in front and behind, or low. For high hoofs have the 
frog, as it is called, well off the ground; but flat hoofs 
tread with the strongest and weakest part of the foot 
simultaneously, like a bow-legged man. Moreover, 
Simon says that the ring, too, is a clear test of good 
feet: and he is right; for a hollow hoof rings like a 
cymbal in striking the ground.! 

Having begun here, we will proceed upwards by 
successive steps to the rest of the body. 

The bones (of the pastern) above the hoofs 
and below the fetlocks should not be too upright, 
like a goat’s: such legs give too hard a tread, jar 
the rider, and are more liable to inflammation. Nor 
yet should the bones be too low,? else the fetlocks are 
likely to become bare and sore when the horse is 
ridden over clods or stones. 

The bones of the shanks should be thick,® since 
these are the pillars of the body; but not thick with 


criticism is certainly just.”—Berenger i, 221. Yet it is 
unlikely that Simon and X. were both mistaken. 

2 «*The pasterns (of the hackney) should neither be too 
oblique, which bespeaks weakness: nor too straight, which 
wears the horse out and is unpleasant to the rider.”—Blair 
in Loudon’s Agriculture. 

* “* Wide” would be a more suitable word. 
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pevtoe Prewi ye ovde capi wayéa: et Sé pn, 
OTav év akXypois éeAavYnTal, avayKn alparos 
Tavta mrANpovc0ar Kal Kpiacous yiyvedOat Kal 
TaxuverOar pev Ta TKEAN, apiotacbat d€ TO 
béppa. Nar@vros dé TouTov TorrdKis Kal 7 
Tepovn dnoaTaca Xwrov am édeuEe Tov im TOV. 

6 Ta ye pap yorara i Badifor ) 70s vypas 
KaMT TN), eixalols a ay Kal immevovra vypa éEeuv Ta 
oKERN TAVTES yap 7 poiovTos TOU Xpovou v-/po- 
TEpWS KALTTOVALY ev TOUS yovact. Ta 6é by pa 
Sixatws evdoxipet: aT TALE TOT E POV yap Kal aKo- 
TOTE POV Tov ‘immov TeV oKANPaV TKEOY 
Tape XE. 

7 Mnpot rye pevroe ol vTO Tals @poTharats ny 
Taxes Wow, loxupoTepor Te Kal evTpEeTéecTEpoOL 
@amep avopos paivovtat. 

Kal pnv otépva mratvtepa ovtTa Kali pos 
KaXXOS Kal Tpos taxvy Kal TpOs TO pH érAarddrAE 
adArra dta TOANOD Ta TKEAH Hepery EvpvEeTTEpa. 

8 ‘Aro ye un TOU a TEpvov O pep auxny auTov uy 
doTeEp KaT pov TPOTETHS TepuKot, GAX waTeEp 
dXexTpuovos opos. T pos THY Kopupiy Hot, Aaya- 
pos 6€ €in TA KATA Thy cvyKapTny, n 66 Keparn 
ooTwONS ovca pix pay giayova EXOt. oUTwS 0 0 ev 
Tpaynros Tpo TOU avaBarou ay ein, ro be on 
Ta TPO T@Y TodaY o open. Kal Budfec Oar dé 7) Hear 
av duvatTo 0 TovodTOV oXipa Eywy Kal et navy 
Oupoedas ein’ ov yap eyed um TOVTEs, GX’ éxtel- 
vOVTES TOV (TpaXNAOV kal thv Keharny Bralerbat 
ol immo éTLyEetpovct. 





1 The Greek word means the fibula in man, but the fibula, 
of course, is no part of the shank in the horse. Morgan 
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veins nor with flesh, else when the horse is ridden 
over hard ground, these parts are bound to become 
charged with blood and varicose; the legs will swell, 
and the skin will fall away, and when this gets loose 
the pin,! too, is apt to give way and lame the horse. 

If the colt’s knees are supple when bending as he 
walks, you may guess that his legs will be 
supple when he is ridden too, for all horses acquire 
greater suppleness at the knee as time goes on. 
Supple knees are rightly approved, since they 
render the horse less likely .to stumble and tire 
than stiff legs. 


The arms below the shoulders,? as in man, are 7 


stronger and better looking if they are thick. 

A chest of some width is better formed both for 
appearance and for strength, and for carrying the 
legs well apart without crossing. 

His neck should not hang downwards from the 
chest like a boar’s, but stand straight up to the 
crest, like a cock’s;* but it should be flexible at the 
bend; and the head should be bony, with a small 
cheek. Thus the neck will protect the rider, and 
the eye see what lies before the feet. Besides, 
a horse of such a mould will have least power 
of running away, be he never so high-spirited, for 
horses do not arch the neck and head, but stretch 
them out when they try to run away. 


rightly says that X. writes throughout of the horse as he 
appears outwardly, and not of the skeleton (with which he 
was unacquainted), and that the allusionis to the back sinew 
of the shin. 

2 The forearm, not the true arm, which X. includes in the 
chest. 

8 The horse should not be ‘‘ cock-throttled.” 

® He will not be a ‘‘star-gazer.”’ 
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9 LKxoreiv dé yp7) Kal el dpporepar paraxal at 
yrdb ou n oxrXnpal 7 7 7 evTépa. er eporyvad ou yap 
as TA TONG Ol 7) Opolas TAS yvdDous ExovTES 
yeyvovrat. 

Kal unv 76 €€opOarpov eivar eypnyopos Had dov 
paivetar ToD Kothopbarpou, Kal emi 7 detov 0 ap 

10 0 TOLOUTOS open. Kab MUKTHPES ve ol avanenTa- 
pévor TOY SULTETTOKOTOVY EVTVOWTEPOL TE Gua 
clot Kal yopryorepov TOV imarov arrobe.cvuouat. 
Kal yap dtav opyifntas & immos into 1) év intacia 
Juparat, EUPUVEL padrov TOUS HUKTHpAS: 

1) «Kai pap xopudy ev peifov, @Ta dé puiKpoTepa 
immoder TEpaV THY cepariy arropaivet. 

‘H & av vynry ax papta TO TE ava Barn acha- 
Neo Tépay TH EOpay | Kat Tois mows! toxyuportépav 
THY mpoo puay TapéxeTat. 

‘Payus ye pay % Our THS aTARS Kat éyxa- 
Onabar paraKkorépa Kal Loetv ndicov. 

12 Kat ™eupat dé¢ 1) Babvutépa kat ™ pos THY yaorépa 
dyxwbeorépa dpa eved poTepov Te Kal la xu poTepor 
Kal evxXeXOTEepovy ws él TO TOAD TOV iTToY 
TAapeXeTat. 

"Ocdis ye pny bow ay mraTUTEpA Kal Bpayutépa 
th TOTOUTY f paov ev 6 O im 70S Ta mpoobev aiperas, 
paov dé Ta oma Oev mpooayeTat Kal 0 KEVEDV dé 
ovr HLKpoTaTOS paiverat, é6omEp peyas @V Epos 
pev TL Kal atoyuvet, HEpOS dé Tt Kal da devéarepov 
Kab Suapopwrepov avTOV TOV imarov TApeXeT at, 

13 Ta ye pny taxa TraTéa pev elvat xpr Kal 
eUoapKa, iva axohovda 1 y TAs mAeupais Kab Tots 
oTépvots’ nv O€ TaVTA OTEPEA F, KOVPOTEpa ay TA 


1 Zuo Schneider: Spors cal 7G cduar: S. with the MSS. 
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You should notice, too, whether both jaws are soft 9 


or hard, or only one; for horses with unequal jaws are 
generally unequally sensitive in the mouth. 

A prominent eye looks more alert than one that 
is hollow, and, apart from that, it gives the horse a 
greater range of vision. And wide open nostrils 
afford room for freer breathing than close ones, and at 
the same time make the horse look fiercer, for when- 
ever a horse is angry with another or gets excited 
under his rider, he dilates his nostrils. 


A fairly large crest and fairly small ears give the 11 


more characteristic shape to a horse’s head. 
High withers offer the rider a safer seat and a 
stronger grip on the shoulders. 
~The double back ! is both softer to sit on than the 
single and more pleasing to the eye. 


The deeper the flanks and the more swelling 12 


toward the belly, the firmer is the seat and the 
stronger, and as a rule, the better feeder is the 
horse. 

The broader and shorter the loins, the more easily 
the horse lifts his fore quarters and the more easily 
he brings up his hind quarters. And, apart from 
that, the belly looks smallest so, and if it is big it 
disfigures the horse to some extent, and also 
makes him to some extent both weaker and 
clumsier. 


The haunches must be broad and fleshy, that 13 


they may be in right proportion to the flanks and 
chest, and if they are firm all over, they will 

1 ‘*That was before the days of saddles, and horsemen 
had a tender interest in the double back—the characteristic 


back of dappled horses.”—-Pocock, Horses, p. 118. ‘* Duplex 
agitur per lumbos spina,” says Virgil (Georg. iii. 87). 


3°3 


XENOPHON 


™ pos TOV Spopov ein kal ofvTepov wadXov dv} tov 
im trov TAPEXOLTO. 

14 Mnpovs é Env Tovs vd TH oupg iy dpa 
TraTeLa TH YPaeE Stwptapévous éyn, otTw Kal 
TO dria Bev oKEAN bua TONNOD vTodnaet TOUTO 
b¢ TOLOV apa yopyotépay Te Kal toXupotépay Fer 
THY vroBaciv Te Kal inmactay Kal imavta 
Bertiov é€ ora éauTov.” TEK U7) pao & ay Kai an 
avOporwv. GTav yap TL aro THS YhS apacbas 
Sovrwvrat, SraBaivovtes TavTes “aAOV 4) cUp- 
BeBnKorTes emexetpobaw aipeabar. 

15 Tous rye pay dpxets det wn peyddovs Tov tarmov 
éxewv, 0 ovK € eo TWNOV KATLOELD. 

Ilept ye piv tev KadtwOev actpayddwv 4 
KUnL@Y Kab KuynTobwy Kal omdA@VY TA avTa 
Aéyouev aTEp TWepl TOV eum poa Gey, 

16 Dparpar bé BovrAopar Kal €& @ ov av rept perye- 
Bous 7 Rela Ta aTrOTUYX EVOL TiS. OTOV yap av dow 
ai Kkyjpatr evOus yeyvomevou vYynroTarat, ovTOs 
peytaTos ybyverat. m poiovTos yap Tov xYpovou 
TAVTWY TOY TETPATOOWY a pev KUT pat els 
péyeBos ov pada avfovTat, ™ pos be TAUTAS os av 
TULMET PWS exn ouvavterar Kat TO adXO copa. 

17 ( Eibos _pev dn rao odTe Soxiualovtes uadiar 
av pay Soxovat TuyX ave evTrobos Kal tayupoo 
Kal evodpKou Kal evaYLOVvosS Kal evpeyeDous. €L 
6€ tives av€avopevoe petaBar2Xovoeur, buws ovTH 

1 &y Dindorf: airoy roy A: abtdy B: ad S. with M. 


4 Beatiwv ora: Eavtov A: Beatiw cra éavtray S. with the 


other MSS. 


' He must not be “‘ cat-hammed” (Berenger), which means 
that the hocks will be turned inwards. Such horses are 
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be lighter for running and will make the horse 
speedier. 

If the gap that separates the hams under the tail 
is broad,! he will also extend his hind legs well apart 
under his belly; and by doing that he will be more 
fiery and stronger when he throws himself on his 
haunches and when he is ridden, and will make 
the best of himself in all ways. One can infer this 
from the action of a man: for when he wants to lift 
anything from the ground, a man invariably tries to 
lift it with his legs apart rather than close together. 

A horse’s stones should not be big: but it is 
impossible to observe this in a colt. 

As for the parts below, the hocks, shin bones, 
fetlocks and hoofs, what we have said about the cor- 
responding parts in the forelegs applies to these also. 

I want also to explain how one is least likely to be 
disappointed in the matter of size. The colt that is 
longest in the shanks at the time he is foaled 
makes the biggest horse. For in all quadrupeds 
the shanks increase but little in size as time goes 
on, whereas the rest of the body grows to them, so 
asgo be in the right proportion. 

Ge who applies these tests to a colt’s shape is 
sure, in my opinion, to get a beast with good feet, 
strong, muscular, of the right look and the right 
size. If some change as they grow, stil] we may 


often good trotters (Blane), but the Greek cavalry rider did 
not require that. 

2 “*For his stature this is an infallible rule that the 
shinne bone... never increaseth, no not from the first 
foaling . . . insomuch that if those bones be lor.g and large, 
we are ever assured that the Foale will prove a tall and large 
Horse.” G. Markham, Caralerice, 1617. 


3°35 


XENOPHON 


dappovrtes Soxtudtorpev avy} TOAAG yap Te- 
oves eUXpnatot ® é& atcypav ) ék ToovTwr 
ais ypot yeryvovTas. 
ie “Ores ye pay det modevewv, Soxei n piv pn 
ypamtéoy eivat. TaTTovTar pev yap dn év Tats 
oreo imimreve ol TOLS Xpiuaci Té iKAVWTATOL 
Kal THS TWOEWS OVK EAAYLTTOV METEXOUTES" TOU 
Se K pet Tov TOU Toroddpyny eivat 7@ bev ve@ 
eveFlas te émipercicOat Ths EavTod Kal immeniy ? 
émriotapévm On immavecOar perctav: TO 8é 
wpeaButépw Tov TE oixov Kal TOY dirwv Kal TOV 
TOMTUKOY Kal TOY Toreutkav UAadrAOV } audi 
2m@revo. StaTpiBev. o pev 6) wWaTEep éyw 
yiyveokwv rept Twrcias SHAov ott éxdwoes TOV 
T@ov. Ypt) pevToL Gon ep TOV maida oTav emi 
TéeXVNY EKSO, ouyyparyrapevor a Senoer émiota- 
[Levov arodoivar® ovTws éxdid0vat. Tabra yap 
UTouvipata* éotat TO mworodauyyn av Set ém- 
pmernOhvar, eb were TOV puto ov amon ea Oat. 

3 “Omws pévtot mpaos te Kal YetponOns Kal 
prravOpwmos 0 TOS exdidarat TO Tohodapyy, 
emipednTeov. TO yap TOLOUTOV OlKOL Té Ta mhelaTa 
Kal bia TOU trmoxopou amorehetTat, 7 Hv émiatynTat 
TO Mev TLV yy Kal Su hy Kal pvorilerBar Tapa. 
oxevatew per épnpias yiyver Bat TO TOAW, TO bE 
dayely Kal wlely Kat TOV NuTrOUVTeOD amadrér- 
tecOar && avOpwrwr. TovTav yap Yeyvoueveav 
avayKn pn povov diretcPat aAXA Kai TobcicAat 

401d Tworwv avOpw@rovs. Kal amrtecOat Sé xp 

1 &y, added by Dindorf, is wanting in 8. 


& ee vanorsl Schneider: ebxpéacro: S. with the MSS. 
3 immixhy év (sic) As: lamixgs 9S. with the other MSS. 
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confidently rely on these tests, for it is far com- 
moner for an ugly colt to make a useful horse than 
for a colt like this to turn out ugly. 

II. We do not think it necessary to give direc- 
tions! for breaking a colt. For in our states the 
cavalry are recruited from those who have ample 
means and take a considerable part in the govern- 
ment. And itis far better for a young man to get 
himself into condition and when he understands the 
art of horsemanship to practise riding than to he a 
horse-breaker; and an older man had far better 
devote himself to his estate and his friends and 
affairs of state and of war than spend his time in 
horse-breaking. So he who shares my opinion 
about horse-breaking will, of course, send his colt 
out. Still he should put in writing what the horse 
is to know when he is returned, just as when he 
apprentices his son toa profession. For these articles 
will serve as notes to remind the horse-breaker of 
what he must attend to if he is to get bis money. 

Still, care must be taken that the colt is gentle, 
tractable, and fond of man when he is sent to the 
horse-breaker. That sort of business is generally 
done at home through the groom, if he knows how 
to contrive that hunger and thirst and_ horseflies 
are associated by the colt with solitude, while eating 
and drinking and delivery from irritation come 
through man’s agency. For in these circumstances 
a foal is bound not only to like men, but to hanker 
after them. One should also handle those parts in 

1 Or, perhaps, ‘‘to give many directions.” Something is 


lost in the MSS., in which the uh (added by Courier) does 
not appear. 





* Srouvfuara AB: trodelyuara S. with M. 
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av Wnrtabwrévwvy Oo immos padtota HodeTac 
Ttavta 6 éatTl Td Te AagLwWTAaTA Kal ols avTOS 
nKtaoTta SUvatat o immos, Hv TH dura avTov, 
émuxoupetv. mpoo TeTaX Ow d€ TO im TOKO Le Kal 
TO dt GyXov Scare Kal mavrosarats pev overt 
Tavrodarrois dé wrodous TAnora tery. TouTwy o€ 
omoga av 0 Taos PoBATat, ov Xaheraivovta def, 
avra mpaivovra didaoKetv, Ste ov dewa €or. 

Kal Tmept Mey Twdrgcias apKely por Soxet TO 
idwwrn elrety Togaira T PATTELD. 

I]. “Oray ye py inmatopevov w@vntat TUS, 
VITOMYNLATE ypavropev, & Set katapavOdvew TOV 
MéAXNOVTA jL1) eEanataabas € év irre veld. 

Iparov pev Toivuy pa Aabétw aUTOD, TLS 1) 
precia 0 yap pete EXov yvepovas OUT 
eATrio ww evppaive, ote Opoiws evarrdddaKTOS 
yiyveran. 

‘Orote b€ 1) veotns cars, del ad pH Aadely, mas 
pey ets 70 Toma déxetar TOV Xarevov, mas be 
TEpl TA BTA THY KOpudaiav. tabta é HKLOT av 
AavOavor, & opa@vros pev TOV wvoupévou éuBar- 
AOLTO O YAALVOS, op@vTos 8 eEatpoiro. 

"Emesta O€ T pooex ey de? Tov voor, TOS én Tov 
vOTOV déxeTaL TOV avaBarTny. Todnol yap imrmrou 
Xahetas Tpog tevTar & mpodnAra avtois éotiv Tt 
TpogéMevot Trovety avayKaabnoovrat. 

LemTéov dé Kab 7006, el avaBabeis ener ag’ 
iT Tov aTroxwpelv 7H e Tap éoTNKoTas immevay 
un expépes mpos tovtovs. elol b€ Kal ot dia 





1 The knowledge of the teeth as a criterion of age is 
rudimentary. 
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which the horse likes most to be cherished, that is to 
say the hairiest parts and those where the horse has 
least power of helping himself, if anything worries 
him. Let the groom be under orders also to lead 
him through crowds, and accustom him to all sorts of 
sights and all sorts of noises. Ifthe colt shies at any 
of them, he must teach him, by quieting him and 
without impatience, that there is nothing to be 
afraid of. 

I think that the directions I have given on the 
subject of horse-breaking are sufficient for the 
private person. 

III. In ease the intention is to buy a horse already 
ridden, we will write out some notes that the buyer 
must thoroughly master if he is not to be cheated over 
his purchase. 

First, then, he must not fail to ascertain the 
age. A horse that has shed all his milk teeth 
does not afford much ground for pleasing expecta- 
tions, and is not so easily got rid of.! 

If he is clearly a youngster, one must notice 
further how he receives the bit in his mouth and 
the headstall about his ears. This may best be 
noticed if the buyer sees the bridle put on and 
taken off again. | 

Next, attention must be paid to his behaviour 
when he receives the rider on his back. For many 
horses will not readily accept a thing if they know 
beforehand that, if they accept it, they will be 
forced to work. 

Another thing to be observed is whether when 
mounted he is willing to leave his companions, or 
whether in passing standing horses he does not bolt 
towards them. Some too, in consequence of bad 
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\ bd) \ \ \ # ’ U % 
Kaknv aywyny mpos Tas oixade ahodous hevyouaw 
€x TOV LTTATLOV. 

E , \ e , , \ \ 

6 Tovs ye pnv étepoyvabous pynvver pev Kal % 

n \ 

TéOn KaXoUpLEVY LIrTacia, TON O€ UaAXAOV Kal TO 

, 
petaBarrecOat THY imTaciav. ToAXOl yap ovK 
“A / A 

éyxetpodaw exdépey, iv pn aya ovpPH 7 Te 
54 ; ) a ‘\ ? b , A 

adsxos yvabos Kat % pos olxov éxdopa. Set ye 

\ 3 / \ 3 3 ‘ bf] 4 3 4 

puny evdévar Kai et adpeOels eis TdYos dvadXapBa- 
> nw \ > ’ f 3 f 

vera ev Bpayet Kai eb atroatpépecOar cere. 

6 ayadov 5é yy) atretpov elvat, eb Kal Any éyep- 
ay py) aTretp , & Kal TANYH eyEp 

\ +4) 7 ¢ 4 / ” \ \ 
Deis ED éXNeEt Ofoiws TrEiDeTOat. AypnoToY pev yap 
Syntrov Kal oixéTns Kal otpatevpa ameiOés: immos 

A >] ‘ 3 ‘ ¥ ] \ 4 
dé ametOns ov povoy aYpnaTos, GAAA TOAAGKIS 
f 
Kal doaTrep TpOdoTHS StaTpaTTeETat. 
ij 

7 “Enel 5€ arodeutotipiov immov webéueba 
a@vetcbat, AnTTéov Teipav aravtwr, Scwvrep 

4 ¢ , A , ¥ \ 
Kat O TroAEu“os Tmeipay AapPaver. Eote 4é 
Tadta, taddpous ssarndav, tecyla wtrepBaivev, 
3 b Ww ’ , ] ] W A 
én’ dxGovs avopovev, at bxOwv KabdrXEcOar- 
Kal mpos avavtes b€ KaL KATA Tpavous Kal TAdYLA 
éXNavvovTa Treipay Nap Pavey. TWdvtTa yap TadTa 

\ A 
Kal THY AruXnY el KapTEpa Kal TO copa et yes 
Bacavilet. : 

8 Ov pévros Tov py KaAdS TaVvY TadTa ToLObVTA 
’ f \ \ > \ \ \ 
amToookipactéov. Tool yap ov bta TO py 

, ’ \ \ N ¥ a 7 
SuvacGat, adda bia TO aTretpot Elva TOvTwY 
édAeltrovtar. padovtes 5é Kal eOtcOévtes Kal 
pedeTHTAavTEs KAwS av TadTAa TavTa ToLoteD, ei 
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training run away from the riding ground to the 
paths that lead home. 

A horse with jaws unequally sensitive is detected 
by the exercise called the “ring,” } but much more 
by changing the exercise? For many do not 
attempt to bolt unless they have a bad mouth, and 
the road along which they can bolt home gives them 
their chance.? It is likewise necessary to. know 
whether, when going at full speed he can be pulled 
up sharp, and whether he turns readily. And it is 
well to make sure whether he is equally willing 
to obey when roused by a blow. For a disobedient 
servant and a disobedient army are of course use- 
less; and a disobedient horse is not only useless, 
but often behaves just like a traitor. 

As we have assumed that the horse to be bought 
is designed for war, he must be tested in all the 
particulars in which he is tested by war. These 
include springing across ditches, leaping over walls, 
rushing up banks, jumping down from banks. One 
must also try him by riding up and down hill and 
on a slope. All these experiments prove whether 
his spirit is strong and his body sound. 

Nevertheless, it is not necessary to reject a horse 
that is not perfect in these trials. For many break 
down in these not from want of ability, but from 
lack of experience. With teaching, use and dis- 


cipline they will perform all these exercises well, 


1 ¥.¢. the ‘‘ volte”; see note atc. vil. § 13. 

2 ic. by riding on the other hand. The allusion, as 
Hermann saw, is not to the inverted volte. 

2 The meaning is, that if, for example, the road on the 
right leads home, the horse with a more sensitive right jaw 
will try to bolt down it. 
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ART OF HORSEMANSHIP, u. 8-1v. 1 


provided they are otherwise sound and not faulty. 
But one should beware of horses that are naturally 9 
shy. For timid horses give one no chance of using 
them to harm the enemy, and often throw their 
rider and put him in a very awkward situation. 

It is mecessary also to find out whether the 1¢ 
horse has any vice towards horses or towards men, 
and whether he will not stand tickling: for all 
these things prove troublesome to the owner. 

As regards objection to being bridled or mounted, 11 
and the other reactions, there is a much better way 
still of detecting these, namely, by trying to do over 
again, after the horse has finished his work, just what 
one did before starting on the ride. All horses that 
are willing after their work to do another spell 
thereby give sufficient proofs of a patient temper. 

To sum up: the horse that is sound in his feet, 
gentle and fairly speedy, has the will and the 
strength to stand work, and, above all, is obedient, 
is the horse that will, as a matter of course, give 
least trouble and the greatest measure of safety to 
his rider in warfare. But those that want a lot of 
driving on account of their laziness, or a lot of 
coaxing and attention on account of their high spirit, 
make constant demands on the rider’s hands and 
rob him of confidence in moments of danger. 

IV. When a man has found a horse to his mind, 
bought him and taken him home, it is well to have 
the stable so situated with respect to the house 
that his master can see him very often ; and it is a good 
plan to have the stall so contrived that it will be 
as difficult to steal the horse’sfodderout of the manger 


md 
hy 





1 For 6) vetyara S. reads Siveduara, a conjecture of 
Stephanus (Seweduara some inferior MSS.) 
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ART OF HORSEMANSHIP, iv. 1-4 


as the master’s victuals from the larder. He who 
neglects this seems to me to neglect himself; for 
it is plain that in danger the master entrusts his life 
to his horse. But a well-secured stall is not only 
good for preventing theft of the fodder but also 
because ong can see when the horse spills his food. 
And on noticing this one may be sure that either 
his body is overfull of blood and needs treatment or 
that the horse is over-worked and wants rest, or that 
colic or some other ailment is coming on. It is 
the same with horses as with. men: all distempers 
in the early stage are more easily cured than 
when they have become chronic and have been 
wrongly treated. 

Just as the food and exercise of the horse must be 
attended to in order that he may keep sound, so his 
feet must be cared for. Now dampand slippery floors 
ruin even well-formed hoofs. In order that they 
may not be damp,? the floors should have a slope to 
carry off the wet, and, that they may not be slippery, 
they should be paved all over with stones, each one 
about the size of the hoof. Such floors, indeed, have 
another advantage because they harden the feet of 
the horses standing on them. 

To take the next point: the groom must lead out 
the horse to clean him, and must loose him from the 
stall after the morning feed, that he may return to 
his evening feed with more appetite. Now the stable- 
yard will be of the best form and will strengthen the 
feet if he throws down and spreads over it four or five 
loads of round stones, the size of a fist, about a pound 


1 The text of this sentence is conjectural ; and it is thought 
that some words are lost before ta yap and after cradua in 
the next. 
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Tévte YUOnY KaTABAAAOL, TEpLYELAwaas aLdnpY, 
as av Hn TKESAVVUM@VTAL emt yap TOUT@Y EaTNKOS 
@omep év 06@ ALG weer Gel ay pépos TiS ypEpas 
TOpEVvoLTo. avayrn O€ Kal nxopevov Kat pore 
cio xpioPae Tais omAais xabatrep éTay 
Bad itn. Kal TAS xeredovas dé THY TOd@Y Ob 
OUT@ KEXUHEVOL ALAot orEpeovow. 

‘Os 86 mept TOV OT NOV omas KapTepal ésovTat, 
ovTws Kal wept TOV oTO“aTwWY OTwS padraKa 
€otat émipercto0ar Set. ta & avta avOpwrov 
TE GUpKa Kal immov oTou“a aTraduve. 

V. ‘Inaixod é avdpos nuiv Soxet eivar Kat Tov 
im TOKO Lov metrawoevo0ar & Set tept tov imnov 
T PUTTELD. 

IIpa@tov pev ToLvuy Tis emuparvidias hop Beas 
eriatacbae avtov Sei untoTe TO Gupa TrotetcOat 
evdarrep Y Kopupaia meprTierat, TOAAGKLS yap 
KV@V O imr70s ert TH paryn THY Keparm, el Ln 
downs 1 popBea Tept TA OTA éorat, TONAKES 
av ENN Tovoin. édxoupeveoy ye pony TOUT OV avd 
yEN Tov immov Kal wept TO xartvobda Fat Kal rept 
TO whyecbat Sua Koh@rTEpov elvat. dryaBov bé Kal 
TO TeTax Oar TO iT TOKOMD cad 1 pe pay Ty KOT POV 
Kab 7a UTOoTP@pATA Tov immov expe pew eis & ev 
Xw@piov. TOUTO Yap TOL@Y autos T dv paoTa 
ATANAATTOL Kal apa TOV immov apenroin. ‘€b0é- 
vat o€ xp? Tov immoKo Lov Kat TOV KnNov Tmepl- 
Te evar TO i7T@ Kai orav em i ge Kal oTav 
éT xadlorpav edn. Kal cel dé omrot ay aya 
AivwTov diyn xnyovv Set. oO yap KNLOS ava vety 
pev ov Kwrvet, Sdxvew Sé ovK €G> Kal TO émt- 
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ART OF HORSEMANSHIP, ww. 4-v. 3 


in weight, and surrounds them with a border of iron 
so that they may not be scattered. Standing on 
these will have the same effect as if the horse 
walked on a stone road for some time every day. 
When he is being rubbed down and teased with 5 
flies he is bound to use his hoofs in the same way 
as when he walks. The frogs also are hardened 
by stones scattered in this way. 

The same care must be taken to make his mouth 
tender as to harden his hoofs. This is done by the 
same methods as are employed to soften human flesh. 

V. Itis a mark of a good horseman, in our opinion, 
to see that his groom, like himself, is instructed in 
the way in which he should treat the horse. 

First then the man ought to know that he should 
never make the knot in the halter at the point where 
the headstall is put on. For ifthe halter is not easy 
about the ears, the horse will often rub his head 
against the manger and may often get sores in con- 
sequence. Now if there are sore places thereabouts 
the horse is bound to be restive both when he is 
bridled and when he is rubbed down. It is well also 2 
for the groom to have orders to remove the dupg and 
litter daily to one and the same place. For by doing 
this he will get rid of it most easily and at the same 
time relieve the horse. The groom must also know 3 
about putting the muzzle on the horse when.he takes 
him out to be groomed or to the rolling-place. In 
fact he must always put the muzzle on when he leads 
him anywhere without a bridle! For the muzzle 
prevents him from biting without hampering his 
breathing; and moreover, when it is put on, it 


' The muzzle appears on several Greek vases. The Greek 
horse was given to biting. 
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Boudeverv dé mepixeiuevos madrrov éFaiped TaY 
immov. 

4 Kal pow Sec pevery Tov im mov avob ev Tis 
ceparhs bel. mavTa yap onoca ay SvaKon 7 
mept 76 TPOTwToy ¢ o tmmos éxvevety 1 épuKev diver 
EKVEVOV YE pny ovtw dedeuévos Yara padrov 3} 
Staoma Ta Secu. 

5 ’EmeSav oe YX» apxer Bau pev GTO THS 
Keparis Kal THS xairns: 1) yap Kadapav 
TOV avw Ov Toy paTatov Ta KAaTW kadaipew. 
éreita Sé KaTa pev 76 aXXo capa Taot TOL 
TIS Kabapoews oprydvots dvuctavtTa Set tH 
Tpiya coPeiv THY Kovww Kata} puow THS Tpb- 
xos" tav & épy TH payer tptxdv Gro per 
opyave ovdevi det anreo at, Tats dé xEpot Tpi- 
Rew kal am anrvvew HITEP pucer KEKNUYT AL" AKL TA 

6 yap av Brdtrro THY Edpav Tov immov. dare de 
KaTaTAuvely THY KEharnY XpyH. GaTwdNS yap 
ovaa et atdypw a fue Kadaiporro, hurrain av 
TOV i trov. Kal TO TPOKOMLO dé xP” Bpéxeuy 
Kal yap avrat eULIKELS ovoat al Tplyes oOpay peer 
ov KwAvovaL Tov immov, amocoBovct dé «aro 
TOY dpbah par Ta humobvra. «al TOUS Deovs dé 
oer Dae xen dedwxeva TauTas Tas Tpixas irae 
avTl TMV peyadov OTOY, a Gvoes Te Kal nyeLovacs 

7 édocay anreEntnpia po TOV Ompatov. Kal oupapy 
be Kal (xaitny mUvewy XPM emeimep av Fev dz 
TAS Tplyas, TAS pey ev TH OUpA, ons eri wrel- 
OTOV eEixvoupevos amos oBiyrat 6 imT0s Ta& Nv- 
movvTa, TAS 5é év TO TPAXNA®, OTrwS TO aBaTN 

8 ws adbovwratn avTirn is 7. SédoTa dé mapa 


1 xara MSS. : od xara §. with Geaner. 
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goes far towards preventing any propensity to 
mischief. 

He should tie up the horse at a place above the 4 
head, because when anything irritates his face, 
the horse instinctively tries to get rid of it by tossing 
his head upwards; and if he is tied thus he loosens 
the halter instead of breaking it by tossing up his 
head. 

In rubbing the horse down, the man should start at 5 
the head and mane; for if the upper parts are not 
clean, it is idle to clean his lower parts. Next, going 
over the rest of his body, he should make the hair 
stand up with all the dressing instruments,! and 
get the dust out by rubbing him the way the. hair 
lies. But he should not touch the hair on the back- 
bone with any instrument ; he should rub and smooth 
it down with the hands the way it naturally 
grows; for so he will be Jeast likely to injure the 
rider's seat. He must wash the head well with 6 
water, for, as it is bony, to clean it with iron or 
wood would hurt the horse. He must also wet 
the forelock, for this tuft of hair, even if pretty 
long, does not obstruct his sight, but drives 
from his eyes anything that worries them; and we 
must presume that the gods have given the horse 
this hair in lieu of the long ears that they have given 
to asses and mules as a protection to their eyes. 
He should also wash the tail and mane, for growth 7 
of the tail is to be encouraged in order that the horse 
may be able to reach as far as possible and drive 
away anything that worries him, and growth of the 
mane in order to give the rider as good a hold as pos- 
sible. Besides, the mane, forelock and tail have been 8 


1 The instructions are rather vague. 
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Gedy Kat ayhalas évexa ima ep xaitn xa ™ po- 
KOMLOV TE ral ovpda. TEKMNPLOV dé au yap arye- 
Aatat TOY imme Ux opotes brropévouat TOUS 
dvous emi TH oxeta, | éws av KOmBoW" ov évexa 
eal amroxeipoucs Tpos THY dyelay Tas tmmous 
amravtes ot cvoBatoby es. 

Ty ye pay TOV oKEhaV KaTaTAvaw adatpoo- 
pe" apenel ev yap ovden, Brame be Tas 
om das 1 Kad exao THY 7 epav Bpekis. Kal THY 
vio yaoTépa b€ ayav cabapow pevoby xpn" airy 
yap Autret pay pariora TOV immov, oo@ 0 av 
cadapwrTepa TavTa yevyt ar, TOTOUTH mreiova 7a 
AvTobYTA aOpotfes Uma THY yaoTepar 7) ny oe Kal 
wavy Starronjantat Tus TavTa, ov POdver TE 
éEayopevos o intros Kal evdus Gmowos €oTL TOLS 
axabdprots. TavTa méy ody éay xen apKe 8¢ 
Kal n TaV oKxerov Whkis adTais tais yYepot 
yeryvo evn. 

VI. AndAwoopev S€ Kal TodTo, @s av aBda- 
Béotata pév Tus auto, TO 8 inte obediportata 
Wnyot. Av wey yap els TO avTO BrévTIOV TO into 
xa0aipn, Kivdvvos Kal T@ yovatt Kal TH OAT 
els TO TPOTwWTTOY TANYHVaL’ hy O€ avTiAa TO inT@ 
opa@v Kai &w Tov axédous, OTav KaGuipn, KaTa 
Thy wporAaTny Kabivwyv atoTpiBn, ovTw TAOaL 
pev dv ovoéy, Svvatto 5 ay Kal THY Xedoova TOU 
immou Geparrevery avaTTTVOG@Y THY OTANY. WS 
S aitas xal ta dmicbev aoxédrn KabatpéeTo. 





1 Several allusions to this erroneous belief of the Greeks 


are collected by the commentators. 
2 The text shows that the parts washed were not 
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given to the horse by the gods as an ornament. 
A proof of this is that brood mares herding together, 
so long as they have fine manes,! are reluctant to 
be covered by asses; for which reason all breeders of 
mules cut off the manes of the mares for covering. 

Washing down of the legs we disapprove of; it 
does no good, and the hoofs are injured by 
béing wetted every day. Excessive cleaning under 
the belly also should be diminished ; for this worries 
the horse very much, and the cleaner these parts are, 
the more they collect under the belly things offen- 
sive to it;? and notwithstanding all the pains that 
may be taken with these parts, the horse is no sooner 
led out than he looks much the same as an unwashed 
animal. So these operations should be omitted; and 
as for the rubbing of the legs, it is enough to do it 
with the bare hands. 

VI, We will now show how one may rub down 
a horse with least danger to oneself and most 
advantage to the horse. If in cleaning him? the man 
faces in the same direction as the horse, he runs the 
risk of getting a blow in the face from his knee and 
his hoof. But if he faces in the opposite direction 
to the horse and sits by the shoulder out of reach 
of his leg when he cleans him, and rubs him down 
so, then he will come to no harm, and can also at- 
tend to the horse’s frog by lifting up the hoof.4 Let 
him do exactly the same in cleaning the hind-legs. 


thoroughly dried: indeed, efficient drying cloths were not 
used. See Pollux i. 185. 

> What follows refers to cleaning the fore-legs, to which a 
reference has doubtless dropped out of the text. 

4 On the vase referred to in the Introduction (p. xxxiv) 
the groom examining his frog is crouching under the horse 
and facing the same way. 
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eldévar b€ yp7) Tov Tepl TOV imrov, StL Kal TadTa 
Kab Tada mavra, boa TpaTTeLy bei, ws aora 
Xpt) KATA TO T poo wT ov TE Kal ovpaV ToujoovTa 
mpoorevar’ Hv yap émixeph adlKely, KaT apco- 
Tepa TavTa KpelTTov O immos avOpwrov. ék 
Traryiou 8 av tis T poo Lov aBraBéctata pep 
EAUTO, Kadota A O° av inn@ Suvaito vphobat. 
"Emecddy ve py ayer Sén TOV im Tov, THY pev 
omiaev aywynv bia Tade ovK érravodpeD, OTL TO 
ev dyovTe oUTws HKtata éott hvddEacbat, TO 
6€ imm@ ovtTws padiota é€eote Trothaat 6 Tt ay 
BovrAnTat. To 8 ad Eutrpocbev paxp@ TO aywryet 
mpoiovta diddcKev vdnyetoPat tov imov bia 
Tade ad Yréyouev. e€eott pév yap TO imT@e@ Kal 
ovotep av BovAntat TOV TrAayiwY KaKkoupyel?, 
éFeaott 6€ avactpehopevov avtiov yiyverOat 7O 
dyovtt. adpoot b€ 67 immot was av TOTE GAAHAWY 
SuvawwTo atréxea Oat odTws aryomevot ; ex mraytLov 
dé immos €O:abels TapayecOat xtata pev av Kal 
immous Kat avOpwrovs Svvair av Kaxoupyeir, 
kaddAmMoTta 8 dy mapeckevacpévos TO avaBaTn 
éin Kal ef mote év taye advaBhnvar Senoecev. 
“Iva 5€ 0 immoxouos Kai tov yadtvov oplas 
éuBdarAn, Tp@tTov pév Tpocitw KATA TA aptaTEpa 
TOU immou' éTelTa TAS pev avias TreptBarov Tept 
THY Keparny Katabero em TN expo mig, TH Oé 
Kopupatay 127) befua aipéTor, TO 6€ oTOMLoy 7 
apiatepa mpoo pepero. Kav pev dexntar, Siov 
ort mrepiriBévas def Tov Kexpupanov: éav o€ pn 
UTOXUCK), €yovta det Tpos Tots ooovat TOV 
yadsvoy Tov peyay SaxTuAoY THs apiaTEpas YeEtpos 
l «dAAtora Herwerden: mAciora 8. with the MSS, 
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The man employed about the horse is to know that in 
these operations and in all that he has to do he must 
be very chary of approaching from the head or tail 
to do his work. For if the horse attempts to show 
roischief he has the man in his power in both these 
directions; but if he approaches from the side he can 
manage the horse with least danger to himself and 
in the best manner. 

When it is necessary to lead the horse, we do not 
approve of leading him behind one for this reason, 
that the man leading him is then least able to take 
care of himself while the horse has the utmost 
freedom to do whatever he chooses. On the other 
hand we also disapprove of training the horse to go 
in front on a long lead for the following reasons: 
the horse has the power of misbehaving on either 
side as he chooses, and has also the power of turn- 
ing round and facing his driver, And if several 
horses together are driven in this fashion, how can 
they possibly be kept from interfering with one 
another? But a horse that is accustomed to being 
led from the side will have least power of doing 
harm either to horses or to men, and will be in the 
handiest position for the rider should he want to 
mount quickly. 

In order to put the bit in properly, first let the 
groom approach on the near side of the horse. 
Then let him throw the reins over the head and 
drop them on the withers, and next lift the headstall 
with the right hand and offer the bit with the left. 
If he takes the bit, of course the bridle should be put 
on. But if he refuses to open his mouth, the man 
must hold the bit to his teeth and put the ‘thumb of 
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claw THS yvualov TO intTw TolnoaL. ot yap 
TOANOL TOUTOU rylryVO{LEVOU Karace TO OTOpG. iy 
dé und ovTH déxnTat, TLeTUT@ TO xEthos TEpL TO 
KuvodorTl’ Kal Tavu TLves OAéLYOL Ov Séyovrar 
TodTa TaaXovTES. dedrddyOw é nal tade o 
4 ral ‘ / # al ¢€ f 
ImMOKOMOS, TPATOV pev pnTroTE aryew THs jvias 
Tov imTrov: TOUTO yap éreporyvaGous Tovel* ETTELTO, 
be 6 bcov bet dT eX ELD TOV Xaduvov TOV yador. O 
pev yap ayav 7 pos avTais TuROL TO T TOMA, @are 
pa evaicOnrov eivat, o 6é dyav eis Axpov TO 
oTO-a Kallenevos éEovatav Tapexer ouvddKvovTe 
TO oTopsov un TreiGec Oat. xp”, 6€ TOV UT TOKO {OV 
Kal Ta Toudoe TApaTNpELV, EL fn padiws TOV 
xaduvov O inmos: déxerat, aicavoperos Ort! det 
TOVELD. ovT yap On) peya. éoTl ‘TO Aap Pavey 
eéreuv TOV immov TOV Xarwvov, WS O [1 dex omevos 
TAaVTUTAGLY AX PNTTOS. iy 6é pe _Hovov érav 
TOvELY MEAAY NAV OTAL, andra Kal orav ent TOV 
cirov Kat oTav é& immacias els OlKOV anayntas, 
ovder a av ein Javpacrtor, et dprratos® TOV YaXLvoV 
aVTOMATOS T POTELVOMEVOV. 

"Ayadov d6€ Tov iT TOKO{LOV Kat avaBarreu 
éeniatacbat TOV Ilepocxov TpOTFOV, OT WS AVTOS 
TE 0 deamorns, 9) iy Tore appoctyay y mpea BuTEpos 
yevnTat, éyn Tov eUTET@S dvaBtBalovta Kal arr 
HV TLVE Bovanrai TOV avaBarovvta emuyvapiontat. 

To de pnTOTE aur opyi TO int @ Tpo pepec Oat, 
éy TOUTO Kal didaypa Kau Cur pa ™ pos immov 
apto Tov. amr povonrtov yap 7 opy, @OTE TOA- 

1 ixmécouov ... Sr: A: the other MSS. have wapwftvéa. 
for the maparnpety of AR; all but A omit un . . aig@dvopevos, 


and have v7: for 67: S. adds {rmoy uh KaTa Toidde wapwluvOat, 
ef rs between rdy and be7. 
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the left hand in the horse’s jaw. Most horses open 
the mouth when this is done. If he still resists, the 
man should squeeze his lip against the tusk; and 
very few resist when they are treated in this way. 
The groom should also be instructed in the following 9 
points : first, never to lead the horse on the rein — 
that gives the horse a hard mouth on one side—and 
secondly, what is the correct distance from the bit to 
the jaws. For if it is too high up, it hardens the 
mouth so that it loses its sensitiveness; and if it lies 
too low in the mouth, it gives the horse power to 
take it between his teeth and refuse to obey. The 10 
groom must also pay some attention to such points 
as the following: whether the horse will not easily 
take the bit when he knows that he has work to do. 
Willingness to receive the bit is, in fact, so important 
that a horse that refuses it is quite useless. Butif he 11 
is bridled not only when he is going to be ridden, but 
also when he is taken to his food and when he is 
led home from exercise, it would not be at all sur- 
prising if he seized the bit of his own accord when 
offered to him. 

It is well for the groom to know how to give a leg- 12 
up in the Persian fashion,! so that his master him- 
self, in case he is indisposed or is getting old may 
have someone to put him up conveniently, and may, 
if he wishes, oblige his friend with a man to give 
him a lift-up. 

The one best rule and practice in dealing with a 13 
horse is never to approach him in anger; for anger is 
a reckless thing, so that it often makes a man do what 


1 See Caralry Commander, i. 17. 





2 apwa(o. A: apwader S. with the other MSS. 
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14 


15 


16 


XENOPHON 


Lakis e€epyaleTar wv peTapwéerAety avayKyn. Kal 
6tav b€ Urontevaas Tt oO imtos py Oédn pos 
TovTo mpoctévat, didaoxev Sel, OTt OV Seva éoTt, 
warloTa Mev ovy imT@ EevKapdiw: el O€ wy, ATTTO- 
pévov avtTov Tov Setvod SoxodvTos elvat Kal TOV 
immov mpadws mpocayovTa. ot d€ mAnyais av- 
aryxatovres ETL Treo poBSov TApeXovaw” olovrat 
yap Ot (nmol, érav TL Xarerov TdaXwoow év 
7 TOLOUT®@, Kal TOUVTOU Ta UToTTEVOpEVa aiTLA 
elvat. 

’Ezrerdav yvot Los TOV ¢ a- 

TELOGV YE NV O LTTOKOMOS TOV trTrOV Trap 
6160 T@ avaBatn, TO ev éttictacbar UTrohiBa- 
CeaOat Tov immov, MoTE EevTETES Elva avaBjvat, 
ov peuhoueda: TOW ve pevror immea vopifopmev 
Xpivar pederav Kal p71) TAPEXOVTOS im Trou Swva- 
oOat avaBaivery. GATE pev yap. aXroios iarTos 
TapamimtTet, AANoTE O€ GAAWS O AUTOS VINpETEt. 

VIL. “Orav ye phy rapadeEnrar tov trop 
ws avaBnoopevos, viv av ypdWopev, 60a TroLav 
0 immeus Kal éauT@ Kat TO in7w wpedrimwoTtatos 
dv év TH (TTF ein. 

IIp@rov pev Tolvuv TOV puTayoryéa xP) éK 
THs Uroxariweoias n éx Tov wWandiou TPT] HEVOV 
eUTpET A ets THY aptoTepav xelpa ra Beiv wat obTW 
Xarapon, ws pent dv} TOV TpLYOV TApe Ta ora 
AaBopevos pédAAn avaByoecGat pare av amo 
Sopatos avaTnoég, om av TOV lrrrov. TH SEG de 
TAs nvias Tapa THY dxpwopiav hapBavére opod 
TH XaiTy, OTws pndé xa’ Eva tpoTov avaBaivev 


1 &y ray Courier: &y aviay trav MSS.: &y avipay rey 
S. with Stephanus. 
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he must regret.1 Moreover, when the horse is shy of 14 


anything and will not come near it, you should teach 
him that there is nothing to be afraid of, either with 
the help of a plucky horse—which is the surest way— 
or else by touching the object that looks alarming 
yourself, and gently leading the horse up to it. To 
force him with blows only increases his terror; for 
when horses feel pain in such a predicament, they 
think that this too is caused by the thing at 
which they shy. 

When the groom presents the horse to his rider, 
we take no exception to his understanding how to 
cause the horse to crouch, for convenience in mount- 
ing. We think, however, that the rider should get 
used to mounting even without his horse’s help. 
For a rider gets a different sort of horse at different 
times, and the same one does not always serve him 
in the same way. 

VII. We will now describe what the rider should 
do when he has received his horse and is going to 
mount, if he is to make the best of himself and his 
horse in riding. 

First, then, he must hold the leading-rein fastened 
to the chin-strap or the nose-band ready in the left 
hand, and so loose as not to jerk the horse whether 
he means to mount by holding on to the mane near 
the ears or to spring up with the help of the spear. 
With his right hand let him take hold of the reins 
by the withers along with the mane, so that he may 


1 Hellenica, v. iii. 7. 


377 


XENOPHON 


2 omdon TO Yahuv@ TO TTORA TOU (Tov. emedav 
be avaxougion éauTov eis THY avaBacw, TH pev 
apioTepa ave pare 70 Toma, Thy b€ deEtav évtei- 
yov TUVETTALPETOD éauTov" oUTw yap avaBaivev 
ovde Omriabev aia x pay Géay mape€er TvYyKEKa- 
pévep? TO oKenel Kat poe TO yovu éml THY 
pax Tou imtov TET, arr’ uTepBnodta ql 
Tas beEtas TAEUPAS THY van. 6tav 6é TEpt- 
eveyay TOV TOOG, TOTE KAL TH YAoUTw KabéTw ert 
Tov imov. 

“Hy dé TUYN © iTTrEUS 7H jeev aplaTepg dywv 
TOV inmoy, TH be beEid TO Sopu éywv, ayabov 
[Lev 1ety Soxel elvat TO Kab ex Tay deEv@y pere- 
Thoat avanrnoav. pabeiv & ovdév Sei AAXO H A 
pev TOTE TOUS defvois TOD TWMATOS émotel, Tois 
aptaTepots moveiy, & dé TOTE tos apiatepots, Tots 
deEtois. TovTov & évexa, KaL TAUTNY em awvotipev 
Thy avaBaow, ott Gua te avaBeBnxws av ein 
Kat KATED KEVAS MEVOS mavtTa, el tt déor eEaidyns 
™ pos TOKE LLOUS aryovites Ban. 

"Exresdav ye pny Kcabibnras edv Te él thou 
éav te éxl tov édimmiov, ov THY woTTEp emt TOU 
didpov Edpav érruivovpev, ara THY @oTep op0os 
dy SiaBeBnnas ein Toty aKeXolD. Tow TE yap 
An pot oT as av EXOLTO paddov TOU inqrov, Kat 
opbos av eppwopeveaTepas ay évvatto Kal aKov- 
tical Kal matdEat ato Tov imov, ei Séot. 


1 § +g with a colon after wapéfe: and comma after oxéAe: 
S. The d¢ is not in AB. 





1JIn the jockey mode. ‘‘I think that those critics are 
in error who understand that X. meant that the rider 
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not jerk the horse’s mouth with the bit in any way as 
he mounts. When he has made his spring in order 
to mount, he should raise his body with his left 
hand, while at the same time he helps himself up 
by stretching out his right ; for by mounting in this 
way he will not present an awkward appearance 
even from behind by bending his leg. Neither must 
he touch the horse’s back with his knee, but throw 
the leg right over the off side. Having brought 
the foot over, he must then let his buttocks down 
on the horse’s back. 

In case the horseman happens to be leading the 
horse with the left hand and holding his spear in 
the right, it is well, we think, to practise mounting 
on the off side also. For this purpose all that 
he needs to learn is to do with the left parts of 
the body what in the other case he did with the 
right, and vice versa. The reason why we recom- 
mend this method of mounting also is, that no sooner 
is the rider mounted than he is quite ready to fight 
with the enemy on a sudden, if occasion requires. 

When he is seated, whether.on the bare back or 
on the cloth, we would not have him sit as if he 
were on his chair,! but as though he were standing 
upright with his legs astride. For thus he will get 
a better grip of his horse with his thighs, and the 
erect position will enable him, if need be, to throw 
his spear and deliver a blow on horseback with more 
force. 


should take the extreme ‘fork’ seat; for not only would 
such a position be very insecure upon the simple saddles 
of the Greeks, but it is inconsistent with the graceful and 
firm positions exhibited by the marbles.” E. L. Anderson 
in Riding (Badminton series). 
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XENOPHON 


Xpn 5é kal Xarapav a0 TOD yovaros adeia Oar 
THY Kenpny cup TO TOOL. oKANpOY meV yap eX ov 
Td oKédos ef TpocKoWee Tw, TpooKEKacpévos 
dv ein: vypa b€ ovca 1 Kynpn, eb TL Kal Tpoc- 
TiNTOL AUTH, UmElKoL Av Kai Tov pnpov ovdev 
peTaxtvoin. Set be TOV Imm €a Kab TO avabev TOV 
eavTov bo xtov capa ws vypotatoy €Oilew elvat. 
OUT yap av Tovely ° Té TE HG Aov duvaito xal 
eb EXkou TEs aurov 7 w0oin, 7 HTTOV av oparroiro. 

"Everday ye pany Kcabibnrat, 7 p@Tov pev npepetv 
bei dudao Kev TOV immo, Ews av Kal UmoonaanTal, 
Ay te Séntat, Kal nvias tawontar Kal dopv AaBn, 
as av evpopwratov el). emerTa dé éyétTw Tov 
aptaTepov Bpaytiova ™ pos Tais mheupats: obT@ 
yap evoTaréoTaTos TE O im TEVS eoTat Kal v) xelp 
éyKPATETTATN. nvias ye nv ératvoduev omrolaL 
icat Té ciot Kai pn acOevets unde OALTOnpai pwnde 
Taxetat, iva kat TO Sdpu, Stav bén, déyecOat 7 
xelp Ouvntas. 

“Orav bé Tpoxwpelv onenyn To into, Baény 
pev ap éoa TobTo yap GTapaKToTaTov. nvLo- 
xetTo é, ny ev cupaywryorepos 7 0 ttrros, 
dvor ep Tais Keay, Av bé Haddov avaKcexvpas, 
KAT OT EPO obT@ yap av padiota Koomoin TO 
oxipa. peta Sé Tabra TOV avtopun Siar po- 
xa Sov Siayaron T av ddunoTaTa TO copa Kal 
eis TO emrippaBdodopeiv Houor’ dv adixvoirto. 
éreitep 8€ Kal amo TOV apa TEpav apxecOar 
eVOoKtUoreEpor, @o ap padiora, aro TOUTWY 
dpyowto, et Siatpoxdlovtos pév, orrote éuPaivor 


1 povery A: moiety S. with the other MSS. 
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The lower leg including the foot must hang lax 6 


and easy from the knee down. For if he keeps his 
leg stiff and should strike it against anything, he 
may break it, whereas a loose leg will recoil, what- 
ever it encounters, without disturbing the position 


of the thigh at all. The rider must also accustom 7 


himself to keeping his body above the hips as 
loose as possible, for thus he will be able to stand 
more fatigue and will be less liable to, come off 
when he is pulled or pushed. 


As soon as he is seated, he must teach his horse 8 


to stand quiet at first, until he has shifted anything 
that wants arranging underneath him, gathered the 
reins even in his hand and grasped his spear in the 
most convenient manner. Then let him keep his 
left arm close to his side, for thus the horseman’s 
figure will look best, and his hand will have most 


power. As for reins, we recommend that they be 9 


of equal strength, not weak nor slippery nor thick, 
in order that the spear may be held in the same 
hand when necessary. 

When he directs his horse to go forward, let him 
begin at a walk, for this prevents any flurry. If 
the horse carries his head too low, let the rider hold 
the hands higher; if too high, lower; for in this way 
he will give him the most graceful carriage. After 
this, if he breaks into his natural trot, he will relax 
his body in the easiest fashion and come to the 
gallop most readily. Since, too, the more approved 
method is to begin with the left,} one will best 
begin on this side, by giving the horse the signal 


1 The left lead comes natural tothe horse. The Parthenon 
figures show the right lead; but the Greeks approved of 
many things in art that they did not practise. 
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14 


16 


17 


AENOPHON 


TO Seka, TOTE onpaivot TO imm@ TO émeppa- 
A8o¢ opeiv. TO yap dploTepov péddoov aipetv eK 
TOUTOU ay apxorto, Kat OTOTE él TA evovupa 
dvactpépor, TOTE Kab Tis ema Keio ews Gpxotro. 
Kal yap Tmepuney 0 immos és yey 7a. bekta 
oT pepouevos Tots deEvois adnyeto Oat, eis evovupa 
6€ Tois aptaTepots. 

‘Immaciav & émauvobpev THY TEONY KAXOUBLEVNY’ 
eT dporépas yap tas yvabous otpeperbar 
eOiler. Kat To petaBarrecbar 86 THY immaciav 
ayalov, iva audotepat ai yvd0ou xa” Exatepov 
THS intacias icafwvTar. ématvodpev 66 Kal THY 
eTEPOL HEN medny padrov THs KUKNOTEpODS. nOtov 
pev yap oUTwS av a7 péeposro o immos Hon ™Hpns 
av Tov evOéos Kal TO TE oplodpopeiv Kat TO 
ATOKA TEL apa peheTon ay. bei bé Kal 
vToAapuBavery éy Tais otpodais: ov yap padsov 
TO int ovd ao pares év TO TAXEL bvTa KA[PLTTT ELD 
€v MLKP®, adrAwWs Te KAD dT OK poT OV 7 oALa Onpov 
2 TO Xwpiov. éray ye pny vrokauBavy, WS 
KLOTA LEVY YON TOY iTTOV TWAAYLOVY TM YAALVO, 
Os HeloTa e avTov Trayrovabac: et dé p71), ev 
vpn etdévat, OTL iK pa mpopacis apKécet xeiabar 
kal avtov nal tov tmov. érrecday Ye pny ex 
Tis aTpopis els TO evOvs Br€ry O tos, év 
ToUTwW mpos TO OatTov avTov oppatw. d7Xov 





1 A remarkable proof of X’s. power of observation. 
When the trotting horse treads with the right fore-leg, the 
hind-legs are in the position that the horse assumes wherr 
galloping on the left lead, and the horse will strike off with 
the left fore-leg. 

2 Literally ‘‘fetter.” The old English term is ‘‘ring,” 
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to gallop while trotting, at the instant when he is 
treading with the right (fore) foot. As he is then 
on the point of raising the left, he will begin with 
it, and, as soon as the rider turns him to the left, 
will immediately begin the stride. For it is natural 
for the horse to lead with the right when turned 
to the right, and with the left when turned to the 
left.* 

The exercise that we recommend is the one called 
the ring,® since it accustoms the horse to turn on 
both jaws. It is also well to change the exercise,? 
in order that both jaws may be equally practised 
on each side of the exercise. We recommend the 
manage® rather than the complete ring, for thus 
the horse will turn more willingly when he has gone 
some distance in a straight course, and one can 
practise the career and the turn at the same time. 
It is necessary to collect him at the turns; for it is 
neither easy for the horse nor safe to turn short when 
going fast, especially if the ground is uneven or 
slippery. In collecting him the rider must slant the 
horse as little as possible with the bit, and slant 
his own body as little as possible; else he may be 
sure that a trifling cause will be enough to bring 
him and his horse down. As soon as the horse 
faces the straight after turning, push him along at 


now volte. Of course the horse was exercised first in one 
direction, then in the other. 

* 7.¢, ride on the other hand ; this is not part of the volte. 

‘ i.e. may have both jaws equally sensitive on whichever 
hand he is ridden. 

5 T have ventured to use this term since X. means 
precisely what Gervase Markham calls the ‘‘ manage” in the 
strict sense, i.e. two straight treads with a semicircle at 
either end. 
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19 


XENOPHON 


4p OTe Kat év Tots TOAEMOLS at otpopat elo wv 
7 Tov Ss@Kewy 7 7) TOU arroxwpely évexa. ayabov 
ody TO atpapevta Tax ve pederiiv, éTay dé 
[KAVO@S nom d0xn TO ‘yupva.o voy tT inrw exely, 
aryabov Kal SiaTratoavra opphoas éEaiduns els 
TO TAX LO TOY Kal ad imo pEVToL, pn? T pos 
immous' Kat é« TOU Taxéos av ws eyyutareo 
Tipe pice, kal éx Tov eoTdvat dé oTpeyarta 
maney ® oppitv. 7 p07 dov yap Ott éorat rote 
OTe ExaTépou TOUT@Y ENT EL. 

"Oray rye pay KataBaivev nn KAaLPOS YE [LTE 
év tmr7rous TOTE cataBaiver pyre Tapa ovoTaow 
avO pwrov unre Ew TIS immagias, arn’ GmouTrep 
Kat movetv avaryKkatetas o 0 imrmos, évtav0a Kal THs 
pgoravns TVYYAVETW. 

VIII. "Eres DT Ep éotiy dirov T peel denoer 
Tov inmmov Kal wpavy nai dp0ia Kal wraya, 
éote & drrov dsatrnbay, éott 8 dtrov Kal éxmnéday, 
évGa 66 Kal KxaGadrAccOal, xat tradtTa wavta 
diddoKev Te Set Kal pedreTav Kal avTov Kat Tov 
immrov? ovT@ yap av TwTI} plot Te elev aNdy hoes 
cat xaborov XPNTLLWTEpOL av SoKoiev elval, 

Ei 6é tes Siroryety © nas oleTat, OTL rept TOV 
avT@Y éyomev viv Te Kat mpaa Gen, ov dtAoyia 
TAUTa éoTW. OTE peV yap EWVELTO, merpaa Bat 
eKEAEVOLED, ef Suvaito 6 ttrros tata Tovey" 
viv b€ SidadoKxev hapev yphvat Tov éavTod Kal 
yparouer, ws det diddoKxev. 

1 uy MSS.: «al S. with Camerarius. 
2 wadw Lenklau: Sef mda S. with the MSS. 


3 xa@édov placed here by Pollack: in the MSS. it comes 
after abrdy in the previous sentence: S. omits with Dindorf, 
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once. For of course, in war too, turns are made with 

a view to pursuit or retreat. It is well, therefore, 
to practise increasing the pace after turning. So Is 
soon as the horse appears to have been exercised 
enough, it is well to let him rest a certain time, and 
then suddenly to put him to his top speed again, 
of course away from, not towards, other horses, and 
to pull him up again in the midst of his career as 
short as possible, and then to turn and start him 
again from the stand. For tt is obvious that a time 
will come when it will be necessary to do one or the 
other. | 

When the time has come to dismount, the rider 
must never dismount among other horses or near 
a group of people or outside the riding-ground ; 
but let the place where the horse is forced to work 
be the place where he also receives his reward of 
ease. 

VIII. As the horse will frequently have to gallop 
down hill and up hill and along a slope, and as he 
will have to leap over, and to leap out, and to 
jump down at various times, the.rider must teach 
and practise both himself and his horse in_ all 
these things. For thus they will be able to help 
each other, and will be thought altogether more 
efficient. 

If anyone thinks that we are repeating ourselves, 2 
because we are referring to matters already dealt 
with, this isnot repetition. For we recommended the 
purchaser to try whether the horse could do these 
things at the time of buying: but now we say thata 
man should teach his own horse; and we will show 
how to teach him. 
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XENOPHON 


Tov pév yap TAvT aT acy aTretpov tod dtaTrndapv 
AaBovra bel TOD ayaryens caTaBeBrnpevov 7 po- 
dra Bnvat avTov THY Tad pov, emresta € evTetvely 


4 bei TO aryayel, OS Sudha. ny oe pay eGeXy, 


eNoov TLS pdoriya 0 pasov enBarero OS taxv- 
potata: Kal ovTwWS Umepanettat ov TO HET por, 
GXAA TOA 7 hetov Tou Katou" Kal TO AoLTrOY 
ovdev Senoet Tate, GAN Hv povoy tidy orig Bev 
Twa é€wedOovta, adr¢itat. éredav S€ otTw 
Statrndap 0100, nal avaBeBnxas érrayétw TO 
Lev TpP@Tov pixpas, émrecta be Kal peiSous. (Otay 
bé HEARD mnoay, TAtoaTo avTov T@ pvwTL. 
@aavtTws 6€ Kal TO avannoay Kal TO karamndav 
diodoKov TALTaT@ TO pvoTe. ab pow yap TO 
Topmare TAUTA TAVTA TOLOY Kal EAVT@ O LTTOS 
Kal TO avaBatn do paréo TEpov Tounoel badXov 
y dv édXeirn Ta dmricbev 4 Sianndav F avopovev 
ip Kabarrdpevos. 

Kis rye [L1)V TO KedTavres Tp@Tov yp ev parang 
yopio oudacKev. Kat TEAEUTOY émrelOav TOTO 
Oa 7, Tony HOLOV TO Tpaves Tob opbiov Spa- 
petra. & dé poBobyrat TLVES Hn aTroppyyvuavrar 
TOUS W@pLouUsS ‘KaTa TA Tpavy éXavvdmevot, Oap- 
povvtwy padovtes, OTe Tépoar xal ’Odpiaas 
aT ATES Ta KaTAVTN Gpidhepevot ovodey TTOV 
tav “EAAnvav vytets TOUS im mous éXoudL, 

Tapyjoopev 6 ovee omas TOV avaBarny unn- 
peteiy bet ™ pos éxacTa TOUTMD. xpn yap Opp@vTos 
pev eEaipyns & tar Tov ™ povevery’ HTTOV yap av Kab 
Umoduot o immos Kal avaBaror TOV avaBarny 
év wtxp@ 6€ advartapBavopévou avatintey. hTToOv 


, \ 
8 yap dv avtTos KoTTOLTO. Tadpov dé dtadrAOpEvov 
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When a man has a raw horse quite ignorant of 3 
leaping, he must get over the ditch himself first, 
holding him loosely by the leading-rein, and then give 
him a pull with the rein to make him leap over. 
If he refuses, let someone strike him as hard as he 4 
can with a whip or a stick: whereupon he will leap, 
and not only the necessary distance, but much 
further than was required. In future there will be 
no need to beat him, for if he merely sees a man 
approaching behind him, he will leap. As soon as he 5 
has grown accustomed to leap in this way, let him 
be mounted and tried first at narrovg and then 
at wider ditches. Just as he is on the point of 
springing touch him with the spur. Similarly 
he should be taught to leap up and to leap down 
by a touch of the spur. For if he does all these 
things with his body compactly gathered, it will be 
safer for the horse as well as the rider than if his 
hind-quarters lag in taking a leap over, or in 
springing upwards or Jumping downwards. 

Going down hill should first be taught on soft 6 
ground ; and in the end, when the horse gets used 
to this, he will canter down more readily than 
up hill. If some fear that horses may put out 
their shoulders by being ridden down hill, they may 
take comfort when they understand that the Persians 
and Odrysians all ride races down hill, and yet keep 
their horses just as sound as the Greeks. 

Nor will we omit to state how the rider is to 7 
assist in all these movements. If the horse springs 
-suddenly, he should lean forward; for so the 
horse is less likely to slip away and throw the rider off. 
But in pulling him up short he should lean back ; 
for so he himself will be less jolted. When jumping § 
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XENOPHON 


} \ v a] e / ‘ 1 , > 
Kal mpos 6pGtov tewevov Karav! yaitns émidap- 
4 ? 4 ¢ / nw , e 
BavecGat, ws pun oO immos TO TE Ywpiw aya Kal 
val A / 2 A \ N 
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/ A \ \ yr , 
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/ a w ee \ a \ 
év Onpats mereTy THS (mMmMUKHS’ Grou O€ TAVTA p17 
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, , 
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e a , 
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/ > “~ 3 , 
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/ > \ 
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7 > \ 
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nw “ \ 
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/ > a \ \ “ e , > 
Brytixov. apOas dé exer Kal T@ EXKOpEVH ET E- 


1 nadty AB: Kxaxdv M: ot kaxdy S. with L. 
2 ava kpdros MSS.: S. reads ayxparos from-Suidas. 
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ART OF HORSEMANSHIP, vi. 8-11 


a ditch or riding up hill it is well+to take hold of the 
mane, that the horse may not be burdened by his 
bridle and the difficulty of the ground at the 
same time. When going down a steep incline, 
he should throw his body back and support the horse 
with the bridle, that neither rider nor horse may be 
tossed headlong down hill. 

It is correct also to exercise the horse sometimes 
in one place, sometimes in another, and to make the 
exercises sometimes long and sometimes short; for 
this is less irksome to the horse than-being exercised 
always in the same place and for the same length of 
time. 

Since it is necessary that the rider should have a 
firm seat when riding at top speed over all sorts of 
country, and should be able to use his weapons pro- 
perly on horseback, the practice of horsemanship by 
hunting is to be recommended where the country is 
suitable and big game is to be found. Where these 
conditions are lacking, it is a good method of training 
for two riders to work together thus: one flies on his 
horse over all kinds of ground and retreats, reversing 
his spear so that it points backwards, while the other 
pursues, having buttons on his javelins and holding his 
spear in the same position, and when he gets within 
javelin shot, tries to hit the fugitive with the blunted 
weapons, and if he gets near enough to use his spear, 
strikes his captive with it. It is also a good plan, 
in case of a collision between them, for one to pull 
his adversary towards him and suddenly push him 
back again, since that is the way to dismount him. 
The right thing for the man who is being pulled is to 


1 Of course no modern rider would approve of this. 
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AaUVELY TOV imTOV* TOUTO yap TOL@Y oO EXKOMEVOS 
kataBaro. av padXov tov &Kovta 7) KaTaTécot. 

“Hv 6€ wrote xal oTpatorrédou dvtiKad nuevou 
avOirmevwat adAnrOLS Kal StoKwat pe EX pl 
THS TOAEULAS parayyos TOUS avtious, pevyoor 
dé péype THs Pidrtas, ayabov Kal évradla éri- 
atacGat, OTL Ews pwev dv Tapa Tovs hirous TEs 7, 
KaXov Kal aogares TO ev TAwWTOLS ETLaTPeaVTA 
ava K patos émexeta@ar, étav 6 eyyvs TOV €évay- 
TLeov yeyuntat, umoxelprov Tov immoy exe. ovTW 
yap dv ws TO €tkos pdrtota dvvatto Brarrev 
Tous évavtious pn BrantecGat UT avTav. 

"AvO pmo pev ovv avOpwrrov Oeot ESocav AOYw 
b.6doKew a del troveiy, iararov 6€ OfjAov 6Tt Aoye 
pev ovdey av Odd Ears: ny oe 6 oray pev TOLNoN 
ws av Bourn, dvrixaplon auto, ovav ry dred, 
KoAabys, ovTw pardiora udbou & dv To 6é0v UiN- 
peTety? Kal éote pev TovTo év Bpayet eimetv, du’ 
bAns 6€ TAS im TUK Tapaxohoviet. Kal yap 
xarwov HarNAOV av hapBavor, el omrote d5éEaito 
dyad ov TL avT@ dm oBatvou Kal diatrndan & 
av Kal é€dcdXotTO kal Tada mavTa imnperoin 
av, el Mpoadongn omoTe TA onpawoueva Tpakere 

/ 
pactwvny TWd. 

. Kat Ta, pev 81) elpn eva, TavTA early, WS 
av 7 Hilo te pev éEattat@to Kal m@Aov Kal troy 
@voupevos, Hxtata & av drapOeipar ypwpevos, 
pdadiota © av immov amodexvuer déor Exovta 
@y immevs Seitat eis TOAEuOV. Katpos 8 iaws 

yparrat Kat él mote cupBain Oupoedertepy 
imme To0 KaLpov xpheGat 7 H BraKnwdertépw, ws 
a ép0drata EXKATEPW YPOTO. 
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urge his horse forward ; by doing this the pulled is 
more likely to unhorse the puller than to be un- 
horsed himself. 

If at any time when an enemy's camp lies in front 12 
there is a cavalry skirmish, and one side presses the 
pursuit right up to the enemy's line of battle, but 
then retreats hastily to its own main body, it is well 
to know in that case that so long as you are by your 
friends, it is proper and safe to be among the first 
to wheel and make for the enemy at full speed ; but 
when you come near the enemy to keep your horse 
well in hand.- For in this way you have the best 
chance of injuring the enemy without coming to 
harm yourself. 

Now, whereas the gods have given to men the power 13 
of instructing one another in their duty by word of 
mouth, it is obvious that you can teach a horse nothing 
by word of mouth. If, however, you reward him 
when he behaves as you wish, and punish him when he 
is disobedient, he will best learn to do his duty. 
This rule can be stated in few words, but it applies 14 
to the whole art of horsemanship. He will receive 
the bit, for example, more willingly if something good 
happens to him as soon as he takes it. He will also 
leap over and jump out of anything, and perform 
all his actions duly if he can expect a rest as soon 
as he has done what is required of him. 

IX. So far we have described how to avoid being 
cheated in buving a colt or a horse, how to 
avoid spoiling him in usage and how to impart to a 
horse all the qualities required by a cavalryman for 
war. It is time perhaps to give directions, in case 
one has te deal with a horse that is too spirited or too 
sluggish, for the correct way of managing either. 
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Ipa@rov Toivuy xen TOUTO yvavat, bTt earl 
Ou pos (Tr wD omep opy7 avd pwr. @oTEp ouy 
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AavOdvor aQuTOV 0 iwmos es TO TAXU. adixvou- 
pevos. 6 Tt. 6 av eEaiduns onenvn, Oupoeidh 
immov Oarep dvOpwrrov Taparret Ta éEarrivata 
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Tapaxov efepyaferar.? jv dé Kal eis TO Oarrov 
OpUL@ evo TOD Katpov uTovay Rave Bovrn TOV 
Gupoeby, ov Set éEarrivaiws oav, AAX’ npeuaiws 
mpocayecOat TH YarLV@ Tpaivovta, od Biafo- 
MEVOV HpEMEtY. Kal ai Te paxpal éXacets “adAov 


a e \ 9 \ of. \ rd 
at TuKval aToaTpopat Mmpavvovat Tous imTroUs 


Kal at novxXacas pen,” TOAUX poveot 6€3 Kabépouct 
Kal mpavvovat Kal OUK dveryelpovat Tov Ovpoedy. 
et O€ TLS oleTal, ny Taxv Kat moda eXavrnrat, 
ameiTely Tolncas Tov immov mpavvety, TavavTia 
yoyvadcer TOD yeyvopevon. év yap Tots ToLovToLs 
) Gupoedys Kal aye Bia padiara emixerpel kal 
avy TH opyn datrep dvOpwros opytros TOAAAKLS 
Kat -éavtov Kal tov avaBatnv ToAXa avynKeota 


1S, with Cobet would omit this sentence. The xa before 
év is in A only, and is therefore not in S. 
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First, then, it must be realised that spirit in a 2 
horse is precisely what anger is in a man. Therefore, 
just as you are least likely to make a man angry if 
you neither say nor do anything disagreeable to 
him, so he who abstains from annoying a spirited 
horse is least likely to rouse his anger. Accordingly, 
at the moment of mounting, the rider should take 
care to worry him as little as possible; aud when he 
is mounted, he should let him stand still longer than 
is otherwise usual, and then direct him to go by the 
most gentle aids. Then let him begin at a very slow 
pace and increase the speed with the same gentle 
help, so that the horse will not be aware of the tran- 
sition to a quicker motion. Any sudden sign disturbs 4 
a spirited horse, just as sudden sights and sounds and 
sensations disturb a man. It is important to realise 
that a horse too is flurried by anything sudden. If 5 
you want to correct a spirited horse when he is going 
too fast, do not pull him suddenly, but quietly check 
him with the bit, soothing him, not forcing him, to a 
quiet pace. Long rides rather than frequent turn- 6 
ings, calm horses ; and quiet ones lasting long soothe 
and calm a spirited horse and do not excite him. But 7 
if anyone supposes that he will calm a horse by 
frequent riding at a quick pace so as to tire him, 
his opinion is the opposite of the truth. For in such 
cases a spirited horse does his utmost to get the upper 
hand by force, and in his excitement, like an angry 
man, he often causes many irreparable injuries bdth 


ww 


2 wey is omitted by S. 
3 wodvypovio: 8¢ Madvig: woduy 3€ xpdvov A: woAby xpdvor 
S. with the other MSS. 
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3 , > / \ \ ts . ral 
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\ \ / | ee 7 AN , 
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\ f 9 > 9 Q \ \ 29 
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, 4 f \ 7 
cvyxwpoin, mporheperv. KadAdACTOY b€ cUpBov- 
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ART OF HORSEMANSHIP, 1x. 7-x. 1 


to himself and to his rider. One must prevent! a 8 


high-spirited horse from going at his top speed, and 
of course, entirely avoid letting him race with another 
horse; for as a rule the most highly spirited horses 
are also most eager for victory. 

As for bits, the smooth are more suitable than the 
rough; but if a rough one is used, it should be made 
to resemble a smooth one by lightness of hand. It 
is also well to accustom oneself to sit still, especially 
on a spirited horse, and to touch him as little as 
possible with anything other than the parts that 
give us a safe seat by contact. 

It should also be known that a horse can be taught 
to be calm by a chirp with the lips and to be roused 
by a cluck with the tongue. And if from the first 
you use with the cluck aids to calm him, and with the 
chirp aids to rouse him, the horse will learn to rouse 
himself at the chirp and to calm down at the cluck. 
Accordingly, if a shout is heard or a trumpet sounds, 
you must not allow the horse to notice any sign of 
alarm in you, and must on no account do anything 
to him to cause him alarm, but as far as possible let 
him rest in such circumstances, and, if you have the 
opportunity, bring him his morning or evening meal. 
But the best advice is not to get an over-spirited 
horse for war. 

As for a sluggish beast, I may be content with 
the remark that in everything you must do the 
opposite of what we advise for the treatment of a 
high-spirited one. 

X. If a man wants to make a useful war-horse 


1 Or, reading rére rod for 7ov with Pollack ‘‘one must try 
to stop a spirited horse even then from going at his full 
speed.” <A has 7ére for tov. 
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xenoipe els TroAEuov imme peyahon peer Tépep 
Te Kal mepiBenToTEpe inmates Bat, Tov pep 
erKerv TE TO aroma TO Xarivg wal puwn ibew 
Te Kal pactiyoby TOV immov, & ot TroAXot TOL 
obvTes Aaum puver olovran, amexer Bat det: wavta 
yap TAVAVTIA ovrol Ye ToLovaty ov Bovrovrat. 
Ta Te yap oTopata EXKOVTES dve avti Tov 
7 poopav extuprovar TOUS im mous Kal puwrivovtes 
Kat maiovtes exT@AnTTOVELY, & ore TeTapax Oar Kal 
xivduvevelv. TavTa é éotiy im mov epya TOV 
pddvora ax Gopevav innacia Kal aloxXpa Kal 
ov Kara TOLOwTMY. éav é TUS 615d£p ° TOV irrrov 
év xarapp ev TO Nad immevev, avw dé Tov 
avyeva Statpery, a a7ro 6é THS Kepanrijs xupTovabat, 
obTas ay dmepyalouro Trovety Tov imov olovamep 
Kal _auros meerat Te Kal ayanrerat, TEK [LN PLOV 
dé OTL TOvTOLS Hoerar. 6Tav yap oXNMATOTOL- 
eicOar Oérn1 Trap’ lrmous, padtoTa, be éray 
Tapa Onreias, TOTE aipes Te TOV auxeva dvwt are 
Kal KUpTOL padiata THY Keparny opyovpevos 
Kal Ta pev TKENT vypa perewpiter, TH Sé ovpav 
avo dvaretvel. érav ovv Tis avToV eis TavTa 
Tpoayn, G@™@ep avTos oxXnpatoTrolettat, OTav 
padiota Karhorifnrat, ovTas noopevov Te TH 
immacia Kat pHeyadomr peri} Kal yopryov Kal epi 
Brerrov amropaiver Tov imrov. as oov jryoupeba 
TavT av amepyacOhvat, viv av reipacopeba 
dinryetaOar. 

Ll p@tov peév Tolvuy xp? ov petov dvoiv Xarwvoiv 
KkextHoOar, TovTwy 6€ EctTw oO meV AéELOS, TOUS 

1 oxnuaroroeicba b€An A: the rest have @éAn only: 8. 
reads AvOels 6€y with Jacobs. . 
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ART OF HORSEMANSHIP, x. 1-6 


look more stately and showy when ridden, he must 
avoid pulling his mouth with the bit, and using the 
spur and whip, means by which most people imagine 
that they show off a horse. In point of fact the 
results they produce are the very opposite of what 
they intend. For by dragging the mouth up they 2 
blind their horses instead of letting them see 
ahead, and by spurring and whipping, flurry them so 
that they are startled and get into danger. That is 
the behaviour of horses that strongly object to being 
ridden and that behave in an-ugly and unseemly 
fashion. But if you teach the horse to go with a 3 
slack bridle, to hold his neck up and to arch it . 
towards the head, you will cause the horse to do the 
very things in which he himself delights and takes 
the greatest pleasure. A proof that he delights in 4 
them is that whenever he himself chooses to show 
off before horses, and especially before mares, he 
raises his neck highest and arches his head most, 
looking fierce; he lifts his legs freely off the ground 
and tosses his tail up. Whenever, therefore, you 5 
induce him to carry himself in the attitudes he 
naturally assumes when he is most anxious to 
display his beauty, you make him look as though he 
took pleasure in being ridden, and give him a noble, 
fierce, and attractive appearance. How we think 
that these effects may be produced we will now try 
to explain. 

To begin with, you should possess two bits at 6 
least.2, One of these should be smooth and have the 


1 Or, reading deve, which occurred to Pollack and the 
translator independently, ‘‘twist about,” ‘‘indulge in 
reactions.” This is much more probable. 

3 See Introduction. 
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TpOXOUS evpeyebers EXOD, 0 6é erEpos TOUS joev 
TpOXOUS Kat Bapeis Kal TATELVOUS, TOUS S éxivous 
o€els, f iva omoTay pev TOUTOV AaB, agYaXKWY 
TH TpaxXuTnTt d1a TOUT adin, Grav &€ Tov Reiov 
peTaraBn, TH pev ELoTHTL adTovU naOn, a Se 
vmod Tod Tpaxéos tratdev0n, Tav’Ta Kal év TO 
Aeiw tron. Hv & ad catadbpovrncas THs NELOTNTOS 
Gapytva anepeidntar éy avT@, TovTOU Evexa TOUS 
TpOoXOUS peyaddous TO hei poo TiGepev iva 
ydoKew avayKalopevos on avTav addin TO 
OTOMLOV. old TE dé Kal Tov T pax wv TavTo- 
SaTov Toveiy Kal KaTedoovra Kal KaTaTeLVvorTa. 
omrotot S ay Oot Xarwvoi, mayTEs Uypol EcTwoar. 
TOV bev yap oKANpOY, 677 ay o immos AaBn, Srov 
exel 7 pos Tats yadous: domep Kab oBerioxoy, 
oro ev av Tus AdBn, Gdov aipet. 0 8 eTEpOS 
@aTep 7 advars Tovet: o yap av exn TLS avTov, 
TOUTO povov dxapmrov pevet, 70 dé ado arripTn- 
Tat. TO be gebyov ev 7 oTOMaTE del Onpevov 
adinaw ano TOV vd Beov TO oTOmtoy’ TOUTOU 
EvEeKA Kal ot KaTA péoov éx Tav akoveyv daxtv- 
LoL KpewdvvvvTat, OTwWS TOUTOUS SiMKwWY TH TE 
YAOTTY Kal TOLS odovaw apuehy Tov avarapSavew 
™ pos Tas yvabous Tov | Xaduvov. 

Ei d€ TLS aryvoel, Tt TO Dry pov ToD Yarwot Kal 
Ti 70 oKnpor, yparpopev Kal TOTO. brypov pev 
yap ear, OTaV ot (aboves evpeias Kal ELas eXooe 
Tas aupBords, Bote padiws KdumtTecPar, Kal 





1 So as to mitigate the roughness of the teeth. This was 
sometimes done by covering the teeth with wax (Pollux 
1207): 
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dises of a good size; the other should have the discs 
heavy and low, and the teeth sharp, so that when 
the horse seizes it he may drop it because he objects 
to its roughness, and when he is bitted with the 
smooth one instead, may welcome its smoothness 
and may do on the smooth bit what he has been 
trained to do with the aid of the rough one. In 
case, however, he takes no account of it because 
of its smoothness, and keeps bearing against it, 
we put large discs on the smooth bit to stop 
this, so that they may force him to open his mouth 
and drop the bit. It is possible also to make the 
rough bit adaptable by wrapping! it up and tighten- 
ing the reins.2, But whatever be the pattern of the 
bits, they must all be flexible. For wherever a 
horse seizes a stiff one, he holds the whole of it 
against his jaws, just as you lift the whole of a spit 


~J 


wherever you take hold of it. But the other kind of 9 


bit acts like a chain: for only the part that you hold 
remains unbent, while the rest of it hangs loose. As 
the horse continually tries to seize the part that eludes 
him in his mouth, he lets the bit drop from his 
jaws. This is why little rings? are hung in the 
middle on the axles, in order that the horse may 
feel after them with his tongue and teeth and not 
think of taking the bit up against the Jaws. 

In case the meaning of the terms flexible and 
stiff as applied toa bit is not known, we will explain 
this too. ‘“Flexible’’ means that the axles have 
broad and smooth links so that they bend easily ; 


2 See c. ix, § 9. 

3 Two sets, one hanging to each of the two links that form 
- the centre joint of the two axles of which the ‘“‘ flexible” 
bit consisted. They are found in both the Berlin bits. 
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mayTa 6 om aga mepiTierar Tepl TOUS afovas, 
Wy evpvoToua 7 Kal pay oULTUKYA, UypoTepa 
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"Otay ye py els TO inmates Gas MeTa TOU 
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1 Meaning (1) the toothed cylinders, (2) the pendants to 
which the reins were attached, (3) the curved or S- shaped 
branches with eyes to which the bridle was fastened. - It is 
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and if everything that goes round the axles! has 
large openings, and does not fit tight, it is more 
flexible. “Stiff,” on the other hand, means that the 
pieces of the bit do not run over the axles and work 
in combination easily. 

Whatever the pattern may be, the same method of 
using it must be carried out in all the points that 
follow, assuming that you want your horse to have 
just the appearance I have described. The mouth 
must neither be pulled so hard that he holds his 
nose in the air, nor so gently that he takes no notice. 
As soon as he raises his neck when you pull, give 
him the bit at once. Invariably, in fact, as we can- 
not too often repeat, you must humour your horse 
whenever he responds to your wishes. And when 
you notice that high carriage of his neck and 
lightness of hand give him pleasure, you should not 
deal hardly with him as though you were forcing 
him to work, but coax him as when you want to 
stop?; for thus he will break into a fast pace with 
most confidence. There is plain proof that a horse 
takes pleasure in going fast: for when he breaks 
loose a horse never goes at a walking pace, but 
alwaysruns. He instinctively takes pleasure in this, 
provided he is not compelled to run too far for his 
strength. Nothing in excess is ever pleasing either 
to horse or man. 

When your horse has progressed so far as to bear 
himself proudly when ridden, he has, of course, 
already been accustomed in the early exercises to 
break into a quicker pace after turning. Nowif after 


curious that we do not know the Greek terms for (2) and (8). 
‘Let all the parts be loose” is what X. means. 
2 A has ixadocac@a: ‘‘to ride,” for mavcac@a:. 2 vii. 17. 
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XENOPHON 


avTod dua avtiiapBavyntai te TO Yadwe xal 
oNUnVN TOV OppnTnpteov Tl, oUTws uTO pev TOD 
Xaruvor meabeis, tro be Tov oppay onpavOjvat 
ervepOels * Tm poBarreras bev Ta oTépva, alper dé 
dvw* Ta oKEnN opryeCopievos, ov pevTor vypa rye 
ov yap para, Otay AVTa@VTAL, Uypois Tos oKE- 
Neoey lmoe XpavTar. jy 6€ TIs OUTaS avelo~ 
TUPNLEVO AUTO 66 TOV Xarivov, evTav0a up’ 
nOOVnS TO Sua THY Xahapornra TOU oTopuiov 
NeMVobae vomiter, ‘Kvép@ pev TO oX MATE, 
uypoty 6€ Tolvy oKeXoiVv yAUPLO LEVOS pépeTat, 
Tavratacty éxptovupevos Tov Tpos lirmous Kad- 
AWTLTMLOV. Kat ot Oewpevot Tov immov ToLtovTov 
émixarovow ® érevOépiov Te Kat eGedovpyov Kal 
intactThy teal Oupoeeds, kal coBapov Kai apa 
nouv te Kart ryopryav idetp. 

Kal Tabra pev 5, WY ToUTwY Tis ériOuunon, 
pepe TOUT@V nly yeypadbw. 

XI. “Hy b¢ TIS apa BovdnO7 Kab TOMTUKD Kal 
HETEWPY Kat Aap p@ irra Xphoacbar, ov para 
bev TA TowatTa EK TavTOos iT TOV yoyverat, aa 
bet vrdptar auT@ Kab THY ux peyarod pova 
Kal TO copa eUpwo Tov. ow mévrot 6 YE olovTai 
TIVES, TOV Ta oKERN Urypa éeyovra Kal TO TOA 
aipew Suvng ed Bau, ovX, otTas exer” andra PaAXor 
os av Ty oopiv vy pay TE -Kal Bpaxeiay Kat 
loxupav EXD, Kal ov THY KaT ovpav Aeyoper, 
aXn’ 7 mepuKe peTa€v TOY TE TWAEUPOY Kal TOL 
icyliwv Kata Tov KEVE@VA, ouToS Suyncetat TOppw 
Urotievat Ta OTTiaGia aoxédyn UTO Ta éuTrpochta. 


1 gyepOels Weiske: éyelpera: rat S. with the MSS. | 
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he has learnt this you pull him up with the bit and 
at the same time give him one of the signs to go 
forward, then being held back by the bit and yet 
roused by the signal to go forward, he throws 
his chest out and lifts his legs from the ground 
impatiently, but not with a supple motion; for 
when horses feel uncomfortable, the action of their 
legs is not at all supple. But if, when he is thus 
excited, you give him the bit, then, mistaking the 
looseness of the bit for a deliverance from restraint, 
he bounds forward for very joy with a proud bearing 
and supple legs, exultant, imitating exactly in every 
way the graces that he displays before horses. And 
those who watch the horse when he is like that 
call him well-bred, a willing worker, worth riding, 
mettlesome, magnificent, and declare his appearance 
to be at once pleasing and fiery. 

And here we conclude these explanations ad- 
dressed to those who want this sort of thing. 

XI. But in case anyone wants to own a horse 
suitable for parade, with a high and showy action, 
such qualities are by no means to be found in every 
horse: but it is essential that he should have plenty 
of spirit and a strong body. Many suppose that an 
animal that has supple legs will also be capable of 
rearing his body. That, however, is not the case: 
rather it is the horse with supple, short, strong loins 
that will be able to extend his hind-legs well under 
the forelegs. By “loins” we do not mean the parts 
about the tail, but those between the flanks and 





2 dvw AB: avwrépw 8S. with the rest. 
3 éxinadovow Herwerden: amoxadovew S. with the MSS. 
4 kal A: nal Qua 8. with the rest. 
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3 nv ovv TLS brrotilevtos avTov _avaxpovy TO 
xarivd, berate pev Ta oTriaGta év Tous aot pa- 
yarous, aipet dé TO ™ p00 Bev copa, dore Tous €& 
évavtias mhaivesOar Thy yaotépa Kal Ta aisoia. 
def 6é kal 6tav tavTa Ton, Sidovat avT@ Tov 
Xartvov, OTWS TA KaAACTA taToUu éxovTa 

4 movie 1 S0xn Tots opaaw. eiol pevTor ot Kat 
radta SiddoKovat ot pev papdy b UTO TOUS do7pa.- 
yaAous KPOVOVTES, ot be Kal _Baxtnpia Tapatpe- 
xovTa Tiva KENEVOVTES UO Tas pnpiaias Tae. 

5 npets rye pevToL TO xpatia Tov Tov bidacKadtoy 
vopiCopev, domep del Aeryouen, Wy év tavtl Tapé- 
mT a To &v @ ay TOLnay TO awaBarn KaTa 

6 yvopny Tuy yaveLy pao rovns Tap auroo. a pev 
yap 0 ttos dvaryratipevos Tovel, doTep Kab 
Lipov Reyer, our emloTatat ovTe Kana €or, 
ovdev padAov y el Tes OpxnaTny pac tiyoin ral 
KevT pico OND yap av TrELwW AoXNpOVvOiNn 7 
KANG TroLoin oO TowadTa, maoxXov kal tmmos Kal 
avOpwros. adda det atro onpelov EXOVTA TdVTA 
Ta KaddoTa Kar Aapmpotata émSetxvuc Gan. 

7 Av 6€ Kal Gtav pev immagytar, meYpl TOANOD 
idpa7os eMavyntar, OTav Oe Karas petewpity é éav- 
TOV, TAYV TE cataBaivnrat Kat amoXahw@rat, ev 
xen eldévat, Ore Ex@v elo uv eis TO peTewpitery € éauTov. 

8 'Eart tev TOLOUT@Y dé On immacopevor i imme 
Kai Geol Kat Hpwes ypadovrat, Kal avd pes ot 
KadGS Xpepevar avTois peyadon peels paivorrat. 

9 odTw 5€ Kai Eat o peTewpifav éauTov immos 
ohddpa ayactoy,® ws TavTwy TeV opwvTav Kal 


éxdyvra mojoa: Courier: éxdéy re roth cal S. with the MSS. 
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haunches about the belly. Now, if when he is 
planting his hind-legs under him you pull him up 
with the bit, he bends the hind-legs on the hocks and 
raises the fore-part of his body, so that anyone facing 
him can see the belly and the sheath. When he 
does that you must give him the bit that he may 
appear to the onlookers to be doing willingly the 
finest things that a horse can do. Some, however, 
teach these accomplishments by striking him under 
the hocks with a rod, others by telling a man to 


run alongside and hit him with a stick under the gas- ° 


kins. We, however, consider that the lesson is most 
satisfactory if, as we have repeatedly said, the rider 
invariably allows him relaxation when he has done 
something according to his wishes. For what a horse 
does under constraint, as Simon says, he does without 
understanding, and with no more grace than a dancer 
would show if he was whipped and goaded. Under 
such treatment horse and man alike will do much 
more that is ugly than graceful. No, a horse must 
make the most graceful and brilliant appearance in 
all respects of his own will with the help of aids. 
Further, if you gallop him during a ride until he 
sweats freely, and as soon as he prances in fine 
style, quickly dismount and unbridle him, you may 
be sure that he will come willingly to the prance. 
This is the attitude in which artists represent the 
horses on which gods and heroes ride, and men who 
manage such horses gracefully have a magnificent 
appearance. Indeed a prancing horse is a thing so 
graceful, terrible and astonishing that it rivets the 





2 dyaoréy Cobet: 4% Kardv # Becvdy h a@yaordy 7 @avuactdy 
AB: 4 xadrdbv 4% Oauuacrdy 4 adyaordy S. with the other 
MSS. 
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XENOPHON 


véwy Kal ryEparté pov Ta Oppata, KATEXEL. oveeis 
ryouv ove aTronelTret AUTO OUTE aTaryopevel Gew- 
pevos, oT av wep émidetxvintaL THY NapeT po- 
TTA. 

"Hv ye pay Tore cuuBn tive TOV TOLOVTOV 
imrmov KEKTNMEVOV ) pvrapyjoas 7} inmapynaat, 
ov det avr ov TOUTO omovdaten, 61 ws AUTOS jovos 
Nawmpos EgTalt, GAXA TOAV MaAAOY OTrwS OAOV 
TO émopevov uktobéatov daveitar. Tv pev odv 
NYNTAL, OS pariota ErratvovaL TOUS ToLOUTOUS 
imTOUS, OF AY AVWTATW AlpomEvOS Kal TUKVOTATA 
To o@pa Bpaxvtatov tmpoBaivn, dfAov Gott Kai 
Baény érowt dv ot dAXot immo avT@. ex O€ 
TAUTNS THS drrews Ti av Kal am pov yévour’ aD ; 
hy o¢ éEeryetpas Tov im TOV Wh MYNTE TO aryav 
Taye. unte TO ayav Bpade, as O edOupdrartou 
immo. Kat yopyoTatot Kat+ evaoynpuovéotatot 
yiyvovtat, éav nyn avTois oUTwS, AOpoos pév Av ? 
o TuUToS, GOpoov Oé TO Ppvayua Kai TO hvonua 
Tov imma@v cuutapétotto > Mate ov povoy avTOS, 
GANG Kal TavTes of 4 TupTapeTropevat aEtoOEaTOL 
av patvowvto. 

"Hp w> tis Kados immovnon, Tpépy SE 

ye wy ® tes Karas non, Tpépn 
os Tovous dbvac bau UTopéepery, opOas b¢ XeHTaL - 
Kat év TOUS T pos TONE LOD HEACT MATE Kat éy Tais 
Tpos emiderEw i inmactass Kal év Tots TroepLKols 
aywviopact, Ti éTt éuTooM@y TOUT@ pn ovyt 
TrELovos Te akious immous tovely 1 otous® av 
TmaparapuBavn, Kal evooxipovs ev tious exe, 
1 «al Weiske: xa) rovety S, with the MSS. 


2 &y, added by Courier, is omitted by S. with the MSS. 
3 guurapéroito AB: cupmapecoiro the other MSS. : S. omits. 
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gaze of all beholders, young and old alike. At all 
events no one leaves him or is tired of gazing at 
him so long as he shows off his brilliance. 

Should the owner of such a horse happen to 
be a colonel or a general, he must not make it his 
object to be the one brilliant figure,’ but must attach 
much more importance to making the whole troop 
behind him worth looking at. Now if a horse is 
leading in the manner which wins most praise for 
such horses, prancing high and with his body 
closely gathered, so that he moves forward with 
very short steps, the rest of the horses must 
obviously follow also at a walking pace. Now what 
can there be really brilliant in such a sight? But 
if you rouse your horse and lead neither too fast nor 
too slow, but at the pace at which the most spirited 
horses look most fiery and stately—if you lead your 
men in that way, there will be such a continual 
stamping, such a continual neighing and snorting of 
the horses going on behind you, that not only you 
yourself but all the troop behind you will be worth 
watching. 

If a man buys his horses well, trains them so that 
they can stand work, and uses them properly in the 
training for war, in the exhibition rides and on the 
battle-fields, what is there then to hinder him from 
making horses more valuable than they are when he 
takes them over, and why should he not be the 
owner of famous horses, and also become famous 





1 Cavalry Commander, i. 22. 
* of A: dco: S. with the other MSS. 
5 unv A: pév B: pévto: S. with the rest. 
© # ofovs A: # obs the other MSS.: ofs S. 
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evooximety S€ auTov év TH immlKn, Hv pH TL 
daipmovioy KWAY ; 
XT, parpac bé Bovropeba Kal ws def wrri- 
gat Tov HédRovTa ep’ immou KIVOUVEVELY. 
IIp@rov pev Toivuy dapev XpHvat tov Owpaka 
7 pos TO Tapa meTroija Oa: TOV [Lev yap Karas 
appolovra Ghov péper TO Cpa, TOV be aryav 
Xarapov Ol WoL _pavot pépouaw, 6 ye pny Mav 
2 TTEVOS dec pos, ouxX émov éativ. érrél 6 Kal o 
ax nv €aTL TOV KALpior, paper Xpivat Kat TOUT @ 
é& avtov tov Pwpaxos Opovov 7@ aUXEvt oTé- 
yao pa meroripa Gat. ToiTo yap apa Koo pov TEé 
mapefet Kat hv otov det elpyac pévov VE deferat 
oTav Bovrytat TO avaBarn TO TT pOawrov HEXpL 
3 TS pevos. Kpavos ye unv KpaTiaTov elvat vopi- 
Couev TO Botwtioupyés’ TOvTO yap avd ateyaler 
padiora TavTa Ta vTEepéyovta Tov Owpaxos, 
opav oe ov KONUEL. “) é at’ Owpak obras elp- 
yaoOw, ws a Karun LnTE eaBiverv nr emiKu- 
4 mew. wept 6€ TO Tpov Kal Ta aldcia Kal Ta 
KUKAW Qi TTEpVYES TOLAUTAL KAI TOTADTAL EoTO- 
ef , \ f > \ \ \ t 
gav, WoTE oTeyELY TA Bérn.2 érret bé kal 9 
dpiarepa xelp ny Th Tan, KaTarvel TOV imméa, 
KaL TAaUTN ematvod ev TO eupnuevov OmAXov THY 
xeipa KaXOULEVND. TOV TE yap @ mov axeTratet 
Kal TOV Spaxtova Kat TOV THX Kai TO éxomevov 
TOV HULOD, Kat exTElveTat d€ Kal TUYKAUT TET AL" 
T pos dé TovTOLS Kal TO Stadelrov TOU Iwpaxos 
6 U1rO TH paoxary KANUT TEL. THY ye pny beErav 


Or 


érraipetv del, nv Te axovticas iv te Tatakat | 


1 shy wey yap A: tov wey the other MSS.: Sr: roy wey S. 
2 Béan AB: wédAn S. with the rest. 
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himself for his horsemanship, provided no divine 
power prevents ? 

XII. We want to explain also how a man who is 
to face danger on horseback should be armed. 

We say, then, that in the first place his breast- 
plate must be made to fit his body. For the well- 
fitting breastplate is supported by the whole body, 
whereas one that is too loose is supported by the 
shoulders only, and one that is too tight is rather 
an encumbrance than a defence. And, since the 
neck is one of the vital parts, we hold that a 
covering should be available for it also, standing up 
from the breastplate itself and shaped to the neck. 
For this will serve as an ornament, and at the same 
time, if properly made, will cover the rider's face, 
when he pleases, as high as the nose. For the 
helmet we consider the Boeotian pattern the most 
‘satisfactory : for this, again, affords the best protection 
to all the parts that project above the breastplate 
without obstructing the sight. As for the pattern 


of the breastplate, it should be so shaped as not to - 


prevent the wearer from sitting down or stooping. 
About the abdomen and middle and round that region 
let the flaps be of such material and such a size that 
they will keep out missiles. And as a wound in the 
left hand disables the rider, we also recommend the 
piece of armour invented for it called the “hand.” ! 
For it protects the shoulder, the arm, the elbow, and 
the fingers that hold the reins; it will also extend 
and fold up; and in addition it covers the gap left 
by the breastplate under the armpit. But the right 
hand must be raised when the man intends to fling 


1 i.e. a gauntlet. 
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BovrnO7. tod pev otvy Owpakos TO KwADOY 
TauTy ad aperéov avtt 6é TOUTOU mTTépvyas év 
Tots yeyryruposs Tpoaetéov, 67 WS Grav * bev 
taipnras, on0lws dVATTVTTOVTAL, Orav 66 
KaTaipnr at, emuKAELovTaL, T@ ye pny Bpaxtove 
TO domep KUN BS mrapariOépevov Bedzeov nei 
Soxet elvas 7 ouvdebev O7rAwW. TO ye uHY Wirov- 
pevoy aipouévns ths de€tas oteyaotéov éyyus 
TOU Daparos y poaxeip 1) Xarkei@ ef O€ pn, év 
TO eMLKALpOTaT Ep UNAKTOD € coT at. 

’Exreizrep be nv Tt TaoXN 0 im7os, év tay 
Kivduvep Kal 0 avaBatns yiyverat, omnvibe det 
Kal TOV (TTOV TPOMETWTLOLW KAL TPOTTEPULOLW 
Kal Tapapnptotos’ TavTAa yap Gua Kal TO ap- 

atTn Tapapunpiosa yiyverat. tTravtwy 6€ uddoTa 
Tov immmouv Tov Keveava Set oxeTralery’ Katpio- 
TaTov yap dv kat adaupotatoy éote duvatov é 
cuv® 7 ehin rio kal* avtov oKeT aa at, vpn o€ 
Kal TO e770 XOV ToLoDTOV eppaplat, @s aopane- 
oTEpOV Te Tov imméa Kabnobat xat thy Edpav Tod 
immov un civecbat. 

Kai ta pév 67) ddXa otTw@ Kal o imTos Kal o 
immevs @mTALC Evol av elev. KYApar 56 Kal TOdeS 
UTEepéyoley pev av élKOTwWS TOV TapaunpLoiwr, 
oTAtcOen b€ Kal TadTa, eb éuPddes® yévotvTo 
aoKutous, €& ovmep® at Kpnirives TrotovvTat’ ovTw 
yap av dua OrAov Te KYNpats Kal TOCLY v7Tr067- 
par ay ein. 

1 wrépuyas ... mporderéov Saws Stray A: mwrépvyes mpoo- 
Geral, Stay S. with the rest. He also reads dvarriccovra 
and émixAelovra: against the MSS. 


2 Bérriov A: apxeiv Bédtiov S. with the rest. 
3 All MSS. have ovv, which S. omits. 
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ART OF HORSEMANSHIP, xu. 6-10 


his javelin or strike a blow. Consequently that 
portion of the breastplate that hinders him in doing 
that should be removed ; and in place of it there 
should be detachable flaps at the joints, in order 
that, when the arm is elevated, they may open 
correspondingly, and may close when it is lowered. 
For the fore-arm it seems to us that the piece put 
over it separately like a greave is better than one 
that is bound up together with a piece of armour.! 
The part that is left exposed when the right arm is 
raised should be covered near the breastplate with 
calf-skin or metal; otherwise the most vital part 
will be unprotected. 

Since the rider is seriously imperilled in the event 
of his horse being wounded, the horse also should 
be armed, having head, chest, and thigh pieces: 
the last also serve to cover the rider’s thighs. But 
above all the horse’s belly must be protected; for 
this, which is the most vital part, is also the 
weakest. It is possible to make the cloth serve 
partly as a protection to it. The quilting of the 
cloth should be such as to give the rider a safer seat 
and not to gall the horse's back. 

Thus horse and man alike will be armed in most 
parts. But the rider’s shins and feet will of course 
be outside the thigh-pieces. These too can be 
guarded if boots made of shoe-leather are worn: 
there will thus be armour for the shins and covering 
for the feet at the same time. 


1 7.e. with the breastplate. Schneider thought that r¢ 
‘should be inserted before éxAw. 





4 «al AB: S. omits. 
> éuBades A: uBara: S. with the other MSS. 
© ovmep AB: ofouxep S. with M. 
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‘Os pév 8% pn BramtecOar Gedy trewy ovtwv 
Tavta OTAa. ws b€ Tovs évaytious BXaTrTeELYD, 
payatpav pev parrov % Eidos ératvovpev" ed’ 
DYynrod yap OvTt TO immel KoTisos padrov 7 
TAY n Eidous apKéoet. avTl ye pay doparos 
Kapaxivon, emetd7) Kal aobeves xal Svc popov 
eoTt, Ta Kpavéiva duo Tanta peadrOv em aLvouper. 
Kal yap eLadelvar TO eTEpov duvatov TO émota- 
pevep Kat TO eTrowev@ olov Te xphoba Kal es 
TO aytiov Kat ets Ta mhayva Kal els Touma Bev" 
Kal dua ioxupotepa Te Tov Sopatos Kal evpopa- 
TEpa éoTL. 

‘AKovtic pa ye pay TO paxpoTaTov émawvoupev’ 
Kal yap amoaTpeyar Kat petaraBety TANTOV 
obTe paddov 0 Xpovos ey xwpel. yparpopey be 
ev Bpaxel Kat ws av TUS Kpatio Ta aKovTiso.. ny 
yap TpoBarropevos pev Ta apiatepa, érmavayov 
dé Ta beEa, éfavia Tapevos 0 é« TOV pnpaov, 
puixpoy émavaxuTTovaay THY AoyxnY apn, obTe 
a podporar ov TE Kal paKxpoTatoy olaeTar 70 

P 
aKOVTLOD, EVTTOXOTATOV HEVTOL, gay Kata TOV 
OKOT OV adrepern ael opa 7 hovyn 

Kal tavrta Her 57 tdtwTn Kal UTopvnpata Kat 
pabnuata Kab wedeTH MATA, yeypagpo Hpiv. a 
b¢ immapxe TpoonKev eldévat TE Kal TpaTTELY, 
éy éTép@ ovo dednAwTAL. 


1 rotmicbev A: todprpogdev S, with the other MSS, 
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These are the defensive arms which with the 
gracious assistance of heaven will afford protection 
from harm. For harming the enemy we recom- 
mend the sabre! rather than the sword, because, 
owing to his lofty position, the rider will find the cut 
with the Persian sabre more efficacious than the 
thrust with the sword. And, in place of the spear 
with a long shaft, seeing that it is both weak and 
awkward to manage, we recommend rather the 
two Persian javelins of cornel wood. For the skilful 
man may throw the one and can use the other in 
front or on either side or behind. They are also 
stronger than the spear and easier to manage.® 

We recommend throwing the javelin at the longest 
range possible. For this gives a man more time to 
turn his horse and to grasp the other javelin. We 
will also state in a few words the most effective way 
of throwing the javelin. If a man, in the act of 
advancing his left side, drawing back his right, and 
rising from his thighs, discharges the javelin with its 
point a little upwards, he will give his weapon the 
strongest impetus and the furthest carrying power; 
it will be most likely to hit the mark, however, if at 
the moment of discharge the point is always set on 
ik. 

These notes, instructions and exercises which we 
have here set down are intended only for the private 
person. Whatit belongs to a cavalry leader to know 
and to do has been set forth in another book. 


1 The sabre (udya:pa) was used in the Lacedaemonian and 
the Persian army. xomfs is the special term for the Persian 
weapon. 

2 The two Persian javelins were shorter than the Greek 
spear. 
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SENO®ONTOS KYNHTETIKO> 


1; To pev eUpnpa Gear, *"ATroAA@vos wal VApté- 

pcos, aypat kat Kxuves: Edocav bé Kal éripnoav 
tovTw Xeipwva dia dixaiotnta. o b€ AaBov 
éyapn TH Swpw Kai éxyphto: Kai éyévovto avT@ 
pabntal KUYNYETLOY TE KaL éTépov xarav Kéda- 
dos, "AcxAntios, Metravior, Néorwp, “A ppia- 
aos, IInXeuvs, Terapov, Medéaypos, Oncevs, 
Imorvtos, Harapndns, "Oduaocevs, Meverbeus, 
Arouons, Kaorwp, IToAusevans, Maydon, Tloda- 
Aeiptos, "AVTINOX OSs Aiveias, "Aytdreus: Ov Kata 
V povov EKaTTOS uo Oewv eriprjOn. Javpalerw 
dé poncdeis, Ste of TrOANOL aUTwY apécKoVTES Oeois 
pws éTeMEUTIN OAV" TOUTO ev yap pots: arn’ 
ot érrawor aut av peydnot eyévovTo" pnde 6 6TL ov 
Kal ai avtal asia Taal TouTos.: oO yap Xeipo- 
vos Bios Tao efnpxet. Zevs yap Kal Xei pov 
aderpot TATPOS Mev TOD avTov, HNT pos be ) pev 
‘Péas, o bé Naiéos voupns: Gore eryeryovet pméev 
T poTepos TouTwr, étedeutnoe Sé taTepos érrei® 
"Axtrréa ématioevaen. 

"Ex «666 TAs em ipenreias THs 3) rev Kuvev 
Kat Kupnyeciov Kal Tihs GAAnS Tadeias TON 
Steveyxovtes Kata THY apeTnv eBavpacOnoav. 


1 xdos tovTos A: S. omits with the rest. 
2 torepos ewe) A: torepoy } os S. with M. 
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ON HUNTING 


I. Game and hounds are the invention of gods, of 
Apollo and Artemis. They bestowed it on Cheiron 
and honoured him therewith for his righteousness. 
And he, receiving it, rejoiced in the gift, and used it. 
And he had for pupils in venery and in other noble 
pursuits—Cephalus, Asclepius, Meilanion, Nestor, 
Amphiaraus, Peleus, Telamon, Meleager, Theseus, 
Hippolytus, Palamedes, Odysseus, Menestheus, 
Diomedes, Castor, Polydeuces, Machaon, Podaleirius, 
Antilochus, Aeneas, Achilles, of whom each in his 
time was honoured by gods. Let no man marvel that 
the more part of these, even though they pleased 
gods, died none the less; for that was nature’s work ; 
but the praise of them grew mightily ;—nor yet that 
not all of these flourished at one time. For Cheiron’s 
lifetime sufficed for all. For Zeus and Cheiron were 
brethren, sons of one sire, but the mother of the one 
was Rhea, of the other the nymph Nais: and so, 
though he was born before these, he died after them, 
for he taught Achilles. 

Through the heed they paid to hounds and 
hunting and the rest of their scholarship they 
excelled greatly and were admired for their virtue. 


3 ris Schneider: rijs é« S with the MSS 
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XENOPHON 


Kéganos pep eal UTO Jes npraaOn, *AcKavAnt eos 
dé perCoveov éTuyev, advioTdvat ev TeOvedTas, 
vooovuvTas b¢ bao au dua be€ taba Oeds &s Trap’ 
avOpwrots dei pyno Tov KAEOS Exel. Medaviov dé 
TOCOUTOV UTEpEeT YE prrorrovia, @OTE OV avT@ 
avrepacTat éyevovTo ot Tote * dpia rot TOV TOTE 
peyote yawv jLovos eT UX EV ‘Atadav7ns. 
Neotopos dé mpodiehnhudev 7 n apern TOV ‘EXAnvev 
Tas aKoas, OOTE eldoow a dv Néyotpe. ‘Apdidpaos 
6€ 67 éri OnBas € éoTpatevce, 7 Nelo TOV KTS Etevos 
€7 ALvoV éTuXe Tapa eav aeilas ® Tipacbar. 
II nevus é emeOupiav TApeT KE wal Oeois Sodvai te 
Oé€rwy avT@ Kal tov ya pov Tapa Xeipovet Dpvhoat. 
Tedapov ry Tog obTos ery évEeTO, MATE EK LEV TTOAEWS 
THs peyaTns ny avTos éBovreTo yipar [epifocav 
THV “AdKaGou é6te b€ 0 TPATOS TOV ‘EX vow 
ésidov ta apateia “Hpakhis 6 Atos, édrA@v 
Tpotar, ‘Ho vovny auT@ édmxev. Medéaypos 
Tas fev Tipas as traBe pavepat: TAT POS & 

y7p¢ érinavOavopuéevou THs Oeov oux auroo 
aitiats eduaTuynae. Oncevs dé TOUS wey TIS 
‘EAAdbos éxOpous TAINS {LOVvOS aT WET e THY 6 
AUTOU maTpioa TOAN@ pelo mona as ETL KAL VOV 
Javpaterar. "Imm édduros be UTO pméev THS "Apré- 
pudos € éripato Kal év oryous mY, gwppoaurn 5é Kal 
ooLoT nT paxapia Geis éTEhEUTICE. Tlarapndns 
Sé Ews prev Hv, ToAV TOY éf’ eautov Umepeoxe 
cogia, amoBavev 66 aAdlKas ToTauTns ETUYE 
Teywpias UT Geay, Gans ovdels adXOS avOpwrrwr. 


1 This rére is omitted by S. 
2 gelCws Dindorf: de) (av S. with the MSS, 
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Cephalus was carried away by a goddess.1_ Asclepius 6 


won yet? greater preferment—to raise the dead, to 
heal the sick ; and for these things he has everlasting 


fame asagodamongmen. Meilanion wasso peerless 7 


in love of toil that, though the princeliest of that age 
were his rival suitors for the greatest Lady of the 
time, only he won Atalanta. Nestor’s virtue is an old 
familiar tale to Greek. ears; so there is no need 


for me to tell of it. Amphiaraus when he fought 8 


against Thebes, gained great praise and won from the 
gods the honour of immortality. Peleus stirred 
a desire even in the gods to give him Thetis and to 


hymn their marriage in Cheiron’s home. Telamon 9 


waxed so mighty that he wedded from the greatest 
city the maiden of his choice, Periboea, daughter 
of Aleathus: and when the first of the Greeks, 
Heracles son of Zeus, distributed the prizes of valour 
after taking Troy, to him he gave Hesioné. As for 
Meleager, the honours that he won are manifest; 
and it was not by his own fault that he came to sorrow 
when his father in old age forgot the goddess.? 
Theseus single-handed slew the enemies of all 
Greece ; and because he enlarged greatly the borders 
of his country he is admired to this day. Hippolytus 
was honoured by Artemis and held converse with 
her; and for his prudence and hvliness he was 
counted happy when he died. Palamedes far out- 
stripped the men of his generation in wisdom while 
he lived; and being unjustly slain he won from the 
gods such vengeance as fell to the lot of no other 


1 Aurora. 

2 The «al before xd in the text should probably be placed 
before pe(dvey. 

3 i.e. when his father Oeneus forgot Artemis,—a laps 
which led ultimately to the death of Meleager. 
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XENOPHON 


eTehEVTIGE d€ ovX up’ @Ov olovTat Teves: ov yap ay 
Hy oO pev oyedov Tt aptaTos, o 8€ dpotos ayabois: 
xaxol d€ émpakay TO Epyov. Meverbevs bé &x 
THS émipereias THs TOV KUVNYyETL@v TogouToy 
umTepeBare pirorovia, OOTE oporoyelv TOUS TOV 
‘EXMjveov TPOTOUS batépous eval Ta els TOV 
ToAenov éxeitvou tAnY Néotopos: Kal ovTos ov 
mpoévetv NEvyeTal, adAa epiferv. “Odvacers dé 
kai Atoundns Aautpoi pev xat xa’ év ExaarTor, 
To 6€ Gdov aittot Tpoitavy ad@vat. Kdotwp dé 
Kal TloAudevans éca emredeiEavto év TH “Edrads 
TOV Tapa Xeipavos 64a TO afiopa TO ék TOUTMY 
adavatot elo Ly Maydaov be Kal Tlodaneiptos 
matdev0 eves 7a. auTa TavTa éyévovTo Kal TEXVAS 
Kal Aovyous Kat ToAéuous ayaboi. *Avtinoxos 
Sé tov watpos vrepaTvofavey tocavTns ETUXEV 
eUxrElas, WoTE povos iroTaTwP Tapa Tots 
f EdAnow dvaryapev@hvat, Aivetas 6é (THCas pev 
TOUS TAT P@OUs xal pntpwous Yeovs, cwaas Sé Kal 
avTov Tov Tatépa Séfav evoeBeias éEnvéyxarTo, 
@oTe Kal oi TONEHLOL Lov éxeiv@ ov éxpdtnaav 
év Tota éd0cay LH ournO fvat. ‘AXeAreds 6 év 
TAaUTY TH Tadeta Tpapels OUT Kana Kal peyaha 
pynpeta mapéaxer, ¢ OOTE oure NEyou OVTE AKOUWY 
Tepi €xetvou ovdeis amraryopevel. 
Otto. TotodTot éyévovto éx Ths émipereias THS 


1 +hs Schneider: ris ée S. with the MSS. 





1 Odysseus and Diomedes, who, according ta one account, 
drowned Palamedes when he was fishing. The reference 
here may be to this version. In JMemorabilia Iv. il. 4 
X. follows the commoner version that Odysseus got P. put to 
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mortal. But his end was not compassed by those? 
whom some imagine, else could not the one of them 
have been well-nigh the best, and the other the peer 
of the good ; but bad men did the deed. Menestheus 
through the heed he paid to hunting, so far surpassed 
others in love of toil that the first of the Greeks con- 
fessed themselves his inferiors in feats of war, all save 
Nestor ; and he, it is said,? outdid not, but rivalled 
him. Odysseus and Diomedes were brilliant in 
every single deed, and in short, to them was due the 
capture of Troy. Castor and Polydeuces, through 
the renown that they won by displaying in Greece 
the arts they learned of Cheiron, are immortal. 
Machaon and Podaleirius, schooled in all the: self- 
same arts, proved in crafts and reasonings and wars 
good men. Antilochus, by giving his life for his 
father,? won such glory that he alone was proclaimed 
among the Greeks as “ the Devoted Son.” Aeneas 
saved the gods of his father’s and his mother’s family, 
and withal his father himself; wherefore he bore 
away fame for his piety, so that to him alone among 
all the vanquishers at Troy even the enemy granted 
not to be despoiled. Achilles, nursed in this school- 
ing, bequeathed to posterity memorials so great and 
glorious that no man wearies of telling and hearing 
of him. 

These, whom the good love even to this day and 


death by a false charge of treachery ; and in the Odysseus 
attributed to the rhetorician Alcidamus, Diomedes and 
Sthenelus are associated with Odysseus in bringing this 
charge. In revenge for his death his father Nauplius caused 
the shipwreck of the Greek fleet off the south of Euboea. 

2 How Antilochus, son of Nestor, saved his father’s life is 
told by Pindar in the sixth Pythian. 
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XENOPHON 


Tapa Xetpwvos, ov Ol meV ayabot ere Kal vov 
épdowv, ot d€ Kaxol plovovow, wor ev pev TH 
“EArAabe ef TO quupopat, eylyvorto | ? TONEL i) 
Baainréi, érvovro bu’ avTous: ei dé TpOs TOUS Bap- 
Bapovs madvras Téon Th “EdAaOe vELK Os n TONE 
}208, ba TOUTOUS of “EAAnves. éxpaTouv, Wate 
avixnrov THY EnAaéa mapacxety. 

"Ey@ mév ovv Tapaiwv@® Tols véows wn KaTadpo- 
vely Kuvynyecioy pndé THs adAns tracbeias: éx 
TOUTWY Yap yiyvoyTat Ta Eis TOV TOAELOV ayabol 
els TE Ta AANA, EF @V avadyKn Kaas voeiy Kal 
NEyely Kal Tpatrely. 

Il. IIperov bev OvY xpn érGeiv € emi TO CT LT 1) 
devpa TO TOY Kun yertov TOV 760 ex mratb0os 
adXaTTovTa THY HALKiaY, eita bé Kal él Ta adXNa 
Tadevpara, TOV ) eV éxovta oKerpdpevov Ty ouU- 
giavy pep éorw ixavn, afios TiS auTov 
apereias, 6 O€ py ~otiv, ANA ov THY YE Wpo- 
Oupiav mapexéo0w pnoev édrAElTOV THS EavTOU 
Suva mews. 

“Ooa 6é kcal ola Sei traperxevacpévov édOeiv 
én avro, ppdaw Kat avta Kal THY ere Tiny 
Exdo Tou, iva TT POELows eYXepT, TO epyy. Kab 

pendeis aura patra voutadTw evar avev yap 57 
TOUTWD OVK av Elin TPakts. 

Xp dé Tov HEV d pum poy elvat emBupoivra TOU 
epyou | Kab THY povny ' "EAAnva, tHv bé roxtay 
mept éTn elKOol, 76 dé el6os érag por, taxupor, 
puyny dé ¢ ixavov, iva TOV TOVOY TOUTOLS Kpar ov 
yaipn TO épy@. tas dé dpxus Paciavod  Kap- 


1S. omits 5¢ with the better MSS. 
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the evil envy, were made so perfect through the 
care they learned of Cheiron that, when troubles 
fell upon any state or any king in Greece, they were 
composed through their influence; or if all Greece 
was at strife or at war with all the Barbarian powers, 
these brought victory to the Greeks, so that they 
made Greece invincible. 

Therefore I charge the young not to despise 
hunting or any other schooling. For these are the 
means by which men become good in war and in all 
things out of which must come excellence in thought 
and word and deed. 

II. The first pursuit, therefore, that a young man 
just out of his boyhood should take up is hunting, 
and afterwards he should go on to the other branches 
of education, provided he has means. He must look 
to his means, and, if they are sufficient, spend as 
much as the benefit to himself is worth; or, if they 
are insufficient, at least let him supply enthusiasm, 
in no way coming short of his power.! 

I will give a list and a description of the intending 
hunter’s outfit, and the explanation of each item, in 
order that he may understand the business before 
he puts his hand to it. And let no one regard these 
details as trivial; inasmuch as nothing can be done 
without them. 

The net-keeper should be a man with a keen 
interest in the business, one who speaks Greek, about 
twenty years old, agile and strong, and resolute, that, 
being well qualified to overcome his tasks, he may 


3 


take pleasure in the business. The purse-nets should 4 


1 The text of this paragraph is open to suspicion. The 
words from elra to €xovra may be an afterthought. 
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xndoviov AeTTOD Alvov Kat Ta évddia Kai Ta 
dleTua. 

"Eotwoay bé€ at yey dpkus évveddivot éK Tpudy 
Tovwv, Exaortos O€ Tovos ék TpLaV hivov, To 6€ 
péyebos Trevteoridapot, Oumddata ToL d€ TOUS Bpo- 
Xous, TeptKela Owoay be TOUS Tepropopous a avap- 
HaTOUS,” iva evTpoyot wot, TA & évooia dwoexa- 
Awa, Ta dé OtkTVa exxatdexadiva, To Oe paryeos 
7a pev évodsta Stwpvya, TeTpwpuya, TevT@pUYa, 
Ta dé dixTva Sexwpvya, elKoowpuya, Tplaxov- 
Twpuvya éav b€ 7 peilw, SuopeTayeiptota éotas’ 
aupotepa 6€ TpraxovOappata, Kal tav Bpoxwv 
To OtaoTnMa icov Tais apxvotv. év 6€ Tois 
akpwreviots Ta pev évodia eyéTW pLacTOUs, Ta, be 
dixTua daxtunious, TOUS « mepiopopous amo 
aotpodeiwy. at o€ Txanibes TOV [ev apKvov TO 
pcos O€xa TradaoTor, éotwoar 66 Kal éXaTTOUS* 
ai pev avic ot avTav év Tots ETEPOKAIVETE TOY 
Xopiov, iv ica ta tn é€aipwou, év bé Tots 
omarerey ai toa: attar & evrepiotacto Ta 
adxpa xat avrar reiaur tov bé évodimy dumdd- 


1 repixelcOwoav A: ipelcOwoav S., a conjecture based on the 
other MSS 
2 of wepidpoma dvayuara S. against the MSS. 





1 i.e. Colchian. Much flax and linen was exported from 
Colchis. 

2 The cords meant here are those that ran round the 
mouth of the purse, and served as a running noose to close 
it when the hare got in. 

3 7.e. ten meshes, so that the extreme height, if the net 
was fully stretched, would be five feet. Poachers now use 
slip-knots or nets about four feet deep with a mesh of two- 
and-a-half inches. 
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be made of fine Phasian! or Carthaginian flax, and 
the road-nets and hayes of the same material. 

Let the purse-nets be of nine threads woven in 
three strands, each strand consisting of three threads. 
The proper length for these nets is forty-five inches, 
the proper width of the meshes six inches. The 
cords that run round? them must be without knots, 
so that they may run easily. The road-nets should 
be of twelve threads, and the hayes of sixteen. The 
length of the road-nets may be twelve, twenty-four 
or thirty-feet ; that of the hayes sixty, a hundred and 
twenty, or a hundred and eighty feet. If they are 
longer, they will be unwieldy. Both kinds should be 
thirty knots? high, and should have meshes of the 
same width as those of the purse-nets. At the elbows 
at either end let the road-nets have slip-knots of 
string and the hayes metal rings,* and let the 
cords5 be attached by loops. The stakes for the 
purse-nets should be thirty inches long, but some 
should be shorter. Those of unequal length are for 
use on sloping ground, to make the height of 
the nets equal, while those of the same length are 
used on the level. These stakes must be so shaped 
at the top that the nets will pull off readily and they 
must be smooth.6 The stakes for the road-nets 


‘ The rings running down the two sides were used for 
joining two nets together. 

§ i.c. the cords running along the top and bottom of the 
nets. 

6 The author means, I think, to imply a contrast between 
the stakes of the purse-nets and those of the other nets. 
The second atta: in the text can scarcely be right: possibly 
nal avta: Aetac should be omitted, or atrai, ‘‘ they them- 
selves,” read with Dindorf. 
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otal, ai dé TOV SuXTUWY TO pev péyedos TevTeg Th 
Japot, Sux pa éxovoat puikpa, Ta evT pu nwata. T) 
Badea- evTaryels d€ wacat Kat un Lo UULpeT pot Ta 

8 Tayn 7 pos TH LNKN. ™@ dé mA Oe TOY oXaridowr 
olov Té éote xpio Gat 7 pos Ta dixrua TONG Kat 
ony" €NATTOVL pev, av apodpa TEN TAL ev TH 

9 oracel TEove o, ay Novy. éoTw be Kat év 
STW EcovTa at dpKus Kal 7a évodia Kat dixTUa A 
Kuvodxos oa xeLos Kal, 7a. Spérava, iva 7 TIS 
vANS TEuvOUTOL pparrey Ta Seopeva. 

lil. Ta & yevy TOV KUVOV éoTL OLTTA, ai ev 
yap KaoT Opal, at dé arom exibes. éxovee o ai 
pev Kao TOpLaL THY érrovupiav TAUTHY, OTL Kdorwp 
nabets TO Epyw udrdtoTa avTas duepvrAakev? ai & 
anwmecioes, SLOTL eX KUVOV TE Kal aAwTéKOV 
éryévovTo* év TON 6€ Xpovm guyKexpatas avTayv 

27 puors. yelpous de Kal WArELovs ai ToLatce, 
puixpal, ypumat, Xaporrot, vO TOL, apopo,” 
oKANpAt, aa Beveis, idal, bynral, do UE pET pot, 

3 dapuxot, appives, oUK evTrObES. at peV ovv pxpal 
Todddus ® arog TepobyTat THS épryactas dia TO 
putxpov" at be ypuTal aoTtopmot Kal da TodTO ou 
KATEXOVTL TOV AaYO' xaporrot * 5é Kal pvoTol 
Yelpw Ta Cupara éXovow, dpoppor dé Kal aiaxpat 
opacbar at b¢ oKrnpal Ta eldn XaheT as amo 
TOY Kuvyyer tov amahhatrovae’ movelv dé adv- 
vatot ai acOevets Kat at rat: Kai at tyra 
pev Kal aovppeTpor acvvTaKxta éyovoat Ta 
1 rd évddia Kal dixtva A: 7a Slerva év éxatépos S, with the 
rest. 

2 &uopdo Rithl: alexa) MSS.: 8. omits. 


8 §. adds éx trav xuvynyeclwy omitted in AB, 
“ puwmol 5€ Kal xaporo) S. with BM. 
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should be twice the length of these, and those 
for the hayes forty-five inches long. The latter! 
should have little forks with shallow grooves, and all 
should be stout, of a thickness proportioned to 
the length. The number of stakes used for the 
hayes may be large or small; fewer are required if 
the nets are strained tight when set up, more if they 
are slack. A calf-skin bag will be wanted for carry- 
ing the purse-nets and road-nets and hayes and the 
bill-hooks for cutting wood and stopping gaps where 
necessary. 

III. The hounds used are of two kinds, the 
Castorian and the Vulpine.2. The Castorian is so 
called because Castor paid special attention to the 
breed, making a hobby of the business, The Vulpine 
is a hybrid between the dog and the fox: hence 
the name. In the course of time the nature of the 
parents has become fused. Inferior specimens (that 
is to say, the majority) show one or more of the 
following defects. They are small, hook-nosed, 
grey-eyed, blinking, ungainly, stiff, weak, thin- 
coated, lanky, ill-proportioned, cowardly, dull-scented, 
unsound in the feet. Now small dogs often drop out 
of the running through their want of size ; hook-nosed 
dogs have no mouth and can’t hold the hare; grey- 
eyed dogs and blinkers have bad sight ; ungainly dogs 
look ugly; stiff ones are in a bad way at the end of 
the hunt; no work can be got out of the weak 
and the thin-coated ones; those that are lanky and 
ill-proportioned are heavy movers and carry them- 


1 Or perhaps he means both sets. 

2 Both are Laconian varieties, the Castorian being much 
the larger. The Vulpine resembled a fox; hence the 
erroneous idea that it was a hybrid between dog and fox 
(O@MK eller, die antike Tierwelt, i. 121). 
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cwpuata Bapéws Stagartaatw ai arpuyou bé Net- 
Toval Ta epya Kal agictavrat Tov HALoVv VITO TAS 
aKias Kal KatakdivovTat: at 5é appivot ports 
Kat odwyaKes ataGavovTat TOD Naya at 6é atrodbes 
oud édy wow evipvxol, Tos Tovouvs SuvayTat 
avéxesOat, GAN arayopevovar bia TO adXyos TOP 
TOOWD. 

Eici 8€ cat THs ixvevoews TodXol TpoTroL éx 
TOV AUT@Y KUVOV' ai pev yap éreday AdBwot TA 
Lyn, TOpEVOYTAL GonUWS, WATE pn yryvwoKedBat 
Sti txyvevoucw, ai 8€ Ta @Ta povov Siaxwvodot, 
tHv d€ ovpav navy éxoucw, ai dé Ta @TAa pev 
dxivnta éxovaw, axpa S€ TH ovpa ceétovow. 
G\rxa b€ auvayovet Ta @Ta Kal émicKkvépw- 
micaca. Sta Tov tyvous oXdcacat THY ovpay Kal 
dpatacat Scatpéyovot: Todral dé TovTwY per 
ovdev Trotovat, pavixas dé mepipepopevae vda- 
xTovat mept Ta lyvn, OTe Sé1 eiotimtovew Eis 
avtd, appovws KaTataTovaat tas aicOnoes. 
clot & al KUKAOLS TOAXOIS YPw@pevat Kai TAAVOLS 
brodkauBdvovaat éx Tod Tpocw? Ta ixvn Tapa- 
NelTrovet TOV Aaya, dadKis 8 éemeTpéeyovat Ta 
ixvn, elxafover, mpoopwperar be TOV haya T pé- 
povot Kal ove émépyovTat, wply idwaw vioKt- 
voovta. boca dé Ta TaV GANwY KUVaY EevpnuaTa 
év Tals ixvelaus Kat peradpopais mpoGéovat Bapuva 
cxoToicat, éavrals amiatws éxovee" Opacetac 6 
al ovxK é@at TOY auUvEepywV Tas copas Els TO 
mpoabev mpoiévat, AN avelpyouct GopuBovoa: 
ai 88 dotalopevat Ta vevdy Kal vTrephapytTpu- 
vouevas ep dtm dv TUXYwWaL Trpodyovet ouVvELdviat 

1 § is omitted by S. with M. 
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selves anyhow; cowards leave their work and give 
up and slink away from the sun into shady places 
and lie down; dogs with no nose seldom scent the 
hare and only with difficulty ; and those with bad feet, 
even if they are plucky, can’t stand the hard work, 
and tire because they are foot-sore. 


Moreover, hounds of the same breed vary much 4 


in behaviour when tracking. Some go ahead as 
soon as they find the line without giving a sign, 
and there is nothing to show that they are on it. 
Some move the ears only, but keep the tail still ; others 
keep the ears still and wag the tip of the tail. 
Others prick up the ears! and run frowning along 
the track, dropping their tails and putting them be- 
tween their legs. Many do none of these things, but 
rush about madly round the track, and when they 
happen upon it, stupidly trample out the traces, bark- 
ing all the time. Others again, continually circling 
and straying, get ahead of the line when clean‘off it 
and pass the hare, and every time they run against 
the line, begin guessing, and if they catch sight of 
the hare, tremble and never go for her until they 
see herstir. Hounds that run forward and frequently 
examine the discoveries of the others when they are 
casting about and pursuing have no confidence in 
themselves; while those that will not let their 
cleverer mates go forward, but fuss and keep them 
back, are confident to a fault. Others will drive 
ahead, eagerly following false lines and getting 
wildly excited over any thing that turns up, well know- 


1 The Greek hound had short ears (cf. c. iv. 1) like a fox- 
terrier. 





3 xpdcbey S. with M. 
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éavTais OTb eEanataauy a & ouK eldviat TO AUTO 
motovat TavTals: pavrac dé ai ovx amTarrat- 
TOMEVAL ex TOY TPLULpLOV Ta op8a ov yuyvoarouaat. 
baat dé TOY kuvav ta lyvn Ta pev evvaia 
ayvoover, Ta b€ Spopaia tayv StaTpéXovow, OUK 
cial yvnota Si@Kovor. S€ ai pev dpx opeva 
opodpa, bea be paraxiav aviiow, ai be vmro- 
Oéovaw, eita apaptavovawr, eT Epa b¢ AVONTWS 
éumimtovcga. eis Tas od0Us dpapTdvovat TO 
GVNKOVOTOV TOAU EYoUTaL. TrOAXAL 6e Ta OLwy- 
pata adieicat érravépyovtar Sta TO ptcoOnpor, 
moral dé bia TO hirdvOpwrov ai & é« rev 
iyvev Kexrayyviae éEaTratay tecp@vrTar. adnO7 
Ta revdh Totovpevar. eiol & al todto pev ov 
motovat, petatu b€ Oéovoa av wodev axovowat 
KpavyAs, KaTahelmova at Ta AUT@Y Epya amrpo- 
voryTos emt TOvTO pépovTas peTabéovot yap at 
pev acadas, at dé mohu UrokapBavovaat, 
dSokdfovaa Sé érépeos" ai 6é TETAAT LEVYS, 
POovepas dé adXat éxxvvodat Tapa TO ixvos 51a 
TENOUS cupTepipepouevar. 

Ta pev abv TrElLaTA TOVTMY ducet éxouat, Ta 
bé HypEevar dveT La Tn Lovers dvaxpnatot evo’ al 
TolavTaL ev oOvV KUVES dmorpeyretav ay TOUS 
éemOupobytas KUL NYET Lov, olas dé det elvat Tov 
avTov yEevous Ta Te elon Kat 7a ada, ppaow. 

IV. I parov pev otv ypn elvat peydhas, elTa 
exovoas TAS Keparas eradpas, oLpas, apOpadecs, 
ivodn Ta KaToOev TOV HETWTT OV, Oppata peTewpa, 
péXava, AapTpd, péTwTA peydda Kal Tratéa, 


2 


1 érépws A: €repa S. with BM, 
2 Zxovou S. with M. 
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ing that they are playing the fool; others will do the 
same thing in ignorance. Those that stick to game 
paths and don’t recognise the true line are poor tools. 
A hound that ignores the trail! and races over the § 
track of the hare on the run is ill-bred. Some, 
again, will pursue hotly at first, and then slack off 
from want of pluck ; others will cut in ahead and then 
get astray; while others foolishly dash into roads 
and go astray, deaf to all recall. Many abandon the 9 
pursuit and go back through their hatred of game, 
and many through their love of man. Others try to 
mislead by baying on the track, representing false 
lines astrue ones. Some, though free from this fault, 
leave their own work when they hear a shout from 
another quarter while they are running, and make 
for it recklessly. When pursuing some are dubious, 
others are full of assumptions but their notions are 
wrong. Then there are the skirters, some of whom 
merely pretend to hunt, while others out of jealousy 
perpetually scamper about together beside the line. 

Now most of these faults are natural defects, but 
some by which hounds are spoilt are due to unintelli- 
gent training. Anyhow such hounds may well puta 
keen hunter off the sport. What hounds of the same 
breed 2 ought to look like and what they should be 
in other respects I will now explain. 

IV. First, then, they should be big. Next, the 
head should be light, flat? and muscular; the lower 
parts of the forehead sinewy ; the eyes prominent, 
black and sparkling ; the forehead broad, with a 


— 


— 


1 «*The trail of the hare is the path she takes in going to 
her seat.”—Beckford. 


* The author’s ideal harrier is clearly the Castorian. 
3 In profile. 
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tas dtaxpicess Babeias, ota peKpa,* ANETTA, 
Wira dricbev, Tpaxndous paxpovs, uypeus, Te pt- 
pepeis, arn TAaTéAa, 1 AcapkKa, aro TOV 
Opov TAS @poTAaTas dueoTacas pK por, oKéXn 
Ta mpoc Ota pLKpA, opGa, oTpoyyura, oruppa, 
TOUS ayKavas 9p 9ovs, TAEUPAS pny emi yny? 
Baeias, AAW eis TO WAdYyLOY mapycovcas, oa hus 
capKxadess, Ta peyebn petaty paKpav Kal Bpa- 
YEwWV, [NTE uypas Atay pane oKANpAS, Aayovas 
petaku peydrAov Kal pixpar, toxia oTpoyyuAa, 
dmicbev capxwdn, avwOev &é pn cuvoedepuera, 
evdobev oe TpocerTarpueva, Ta kaTwber TOV 
KEVEeMVMY AaYapa Kal avTOUS TOUS KEVEMVAS, oupas 
MAK pas, opOds, ALyUpas, pnptatas oKANpas, vTo- 
KwALa paxpa, mepipepy, eUTAayy, oKehn TONU 
peifw Ta OmicGev TOY eum poo ev Kab emippixva, 

2 mobs mepepepeds. Kat éay @olt TolavTat al 
KUVES, EgovTal ioxupat Ta elon, edadpat, Up- 
HETpOL, TWOOWKELS KAL ATO TOY ™pogw@ray paopat. 
Kal eva TomoL. 

3 “Lyvevérwoar & eK TOV TPlLpLov TAXY aTanXarT- 
TOMEVAL, Teioat Tas Keparas emt yi Aexpias, 
enpeoLdoa pev 7 pos Ta ixvn, emixataBardoveat 
dé Ta ara, Kat Sra pev Oupata TuKVva dtaKivod- 
cau, Tals dé oupais Sac aivoue at, KUKXOUS TOAAOUS 
7 pos TAS euvas mpottwaav opod bea TOU ixvous 

4 admaca. étav 8€ mepl avToy wat Tov aya, 


1 naxpa S., a wrong conjecture. 
2 én yiv AB éxixay S. with M. 
3 xa) A: S. omits with the rest. 





1 fe. not bent inwards or outwards, 
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deep dividing line; the ears small and thin with 
little hair behind; the neck long, loose and round ; 
the chest broad and fairly fleshy ; the shoulder- blades 
slightly outstanding from the shoulders; the fore- 
legs short, straight, round and firm; the elbows 
straight}; the ribs not low down on the ground,? but 
sloping in an oblique line; the loins fleshy, of 
medium length, and neither too loose nor too hard ; 
the flanks of medium size; the hips round and fleshy 
at the back, not close at the top, and smooth on the 
inside 3 ; the under part of the belly and the belly itself 
slim ; the tail long, straightand thin ; the thighs hard ; 
the shanks‘ long, round and solid; the hind-legs much 
longer than the fore-legs and slightly bent; the 
feet round. Hounds like these will be strong in 
appearance, agile, well-proportioned, and speedy ; 
and they will have a jaunty expression and a good 
mouth. 

When tracking they should get out of the 
game paths quickly, hold their heads well down and 
aslant, smiling when they find the scent and lower- 
ing their ears; then they should all go forward to- 
gether along the trail towards the form circling 
frequently,® with eyes continually on the move and 
tails wagging. Assoon as they are close on the hare, 


2 So Pollux read, for he says uh xpbs thy yiy Badvrouevas. 
The sense is then that the ribs are not to be low on the 
ground when the hound is couchant, but well tacked up 
behind. éxlxav BaSeias, ‘‘deep throughout,” would apply to 
the depth from wall to wall, and the meaning would be that 
the ribs are to contract towards the flanks. 

3 i.e. without folds in the coat towards the loins. 

4 From the elbows to the feet. 


® A participle to govern xtxAouvs woAAovs has dropped out 
of the text. 
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dnArov Toveitwoay TO KeuvnyeTy Gatto porracat, 
peadrov ywopitovaar amo TOU Gupod, amo THS 
Keharyns, aro TOV OmpaTov, amo THS petan- 
Nakews TOV TYNMATwY Kal amd TOY avaBreu- 
patov Kal éuBrAeuudtwv eis tHv bAnY Kal ava- 
oTpenpatov! tov él Tas Kabédpas Tod Nay@ Kal 
aro TOV eis TO Tpoaber Kal OriaGev Kal els TO 
wNaYyLoV Srappimpatav kal amo TOU arOes mn 
aiwpeia Pas TY wuynyv Kal vrephaipev, Ste Tov 
Naya eyyus Etat. 

Atwxétrwcav bé €PpwMeVvOnS Kal un éTavieioat 
cov TOAD Krayyn Kal vrAaYLO, TUVEKTEPWTAL 
pera Tov ayo mav7n’ petabertaoay d€ Tayu 
Kal NauTpas, TuKva peTadepopevat Kal érrava- 
KAayyavouvacat dixaiws’ mpos 5€ Tov KUYNyéeTHY LN 
éravitwoayv MTotvaa. Ta iyvn. 

Mera 6€ Tov eldous Kal Tov Epyou ToUTOU ebpuyot 
éoTwoay Kal evpives Kal evTrodes? Kai evTpLyes. 
evruyot pev odv Ecovtar, édy puny AiTwWOL Ta 
Kuyyyéota, 6tav 7 miryn evpives 5€, €av TOD AaY@ 
oc ppaivevtat év TOT OLS Yorois, Enpois, ‘mpoo- 
mrtous TOU datpov emLovTos: evTr aces 66, é éav TH 
ary Opa pn Katappyyvvevtat avT@y of médes 
Ta Opn cova oy: eDT pixes dé, € édy eXwoe Lemay 
Kal muKYnY Kab HadaKHY THY _Tpixa. Ta be 
Xponata ov xp” elvat TOV KUVOV ouTe muppa 
ovTe pehava oUTe NEVKA TAVTEADS* ear yap ov 
yevvatov TOTO, ANG To® amrdovdv Kal Onpraces. 
al wey ovV TUPpAal éxove at éaT@oay Nevenv Tpixa 
éravOodcay Tepi Ta TpdcwTa Kal ai pédawwal, at 


Leis. . dvacrpeuudrwy is omitted by S. 
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they should let the huntsman know, quickening the 
pace and showing more emphatic signs by their 
excitement, movements of the head and eyes, 
changes of attitude, by looking up and looking into 
the covert and returning again and again to the 
hare’s form, by leaps forward, backward and to the 
side, displays of unaffected agitation and overpower- 
ing delight at being near the hare. 

They should pursue with unremitting vigour, 
giving tongue and barking freely, dogging the 
hare’s steps wherever she goes. They should be 
fast and brilliant in the chase, frequently casting 
about and giving tongue in the right fashjon; and 
they should not leave the track and go back to the 
huntsman. 

Along with this appearance and behaviour they 
should have pluck, keen noses, sound feet and 
good coats. They will be plucky if they don’t leave 
the hunting-ground when the heat is oppressive; 
keen-nosed if they smell the hare on bare, parched 
and sunny ground in the dog days!; sound in the 
feet if at the same season their feet are not torn to 
bits during a run in the mountains; they will have 
a good coat if the hair is fine, thick and soft. 
The colour of the hounds should not be entirely 
tawny, black or white; for this is not a sign of good 
breeding: on the contrary, unbroken colour indi- 
cates a wild strain. So the tawny and the black 
hounds should show a patch of white about the 


1 The older commentators are probably right in under- 


standing the allusion to be to the Dog-star, not to the Sun. 


2 eSpives xal eUwodes A: etrodes wal epives S. with the 
rest 
2 @dAda rd Radermacher: aad’ S. with the MSS. 
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58 evel muppav émi b€ Tals Papraiaus axpass 
Tpixas opOds, Badetas, cai émt Tails dopuat Kat 
Tais oupais Kato, ave ev dé HeTpias. 

“Ayety dé dpewwov TAs Kovas ets TA Spn TON 
axes, Ta dé é epya NT TOV" Ta pev yap don olov T 
éorh Kat tyvevery Kal petadety Kalapes, Ta be 
épya ovdérepa dua TOUS T pp wous. ear dé eal 
aveu Tod eUpio Key TOV haya aya0ov dryew TAS 
Kuvas els Ta Tpayéa’ Kal yap evmodes yiryvov ras. 
Kal Ta o@pata diaTovodcat év TOTFOLS TOLOUTOLS 
apedoby Tat. ayéecIwaay dé Gépous pev peX pl 
peonpBpias, NELOVOS dé be NHEPAS, HeToT@pou 
& eco peonpSpias, é évtos 8 éamrépas TO éap. tTavTa 
yap pérpla. 

V. Ta dé7 ixyn TOU Aaya TOD pev Net pavos papa 
éotTe Sa TO PijKos TOV VUKTOD, TOU dé _Fépous 
Bpaxéa Sta To évavtiov. Yetpavos pev odv Tpwl 
ovK oCeu aur an, oray wayyy i) TaryeTos® ” pev 
yap TaXYN TH aur iis ioyue avTLOT AT aoa TO Jep- 
Lov EXEL EV AUTH, O be TaryeT Os érumntas. Kal ab 
KUVES MAAKL@GaL TAS pivas ov SvvavTat aicba- 
veoOat, Stav 4 ToLtadta, mpiv ay Oo HALOS Stadvon 
auTa % mpoiodca  npépa: Tote Sé Kai at 
Kuves Oohpaivovtat Kal avTa érravadepopeva obet. 
adaviter be Kal n TON dpoaos Katapépoved 
aura, Kab ol buSpo ot yuyvopevor 51a Xpovou 
oo pas aryov Tes TIS VAS Trotobat Svcocpor, ews 
dv Wux0n yxeipw Se wa Ta votla moved vrypai- 
vovta yap diayei> ta oe Bopea, éav 7 aduTa, 





1 &yew ris yis has no parallel in Greek prose: perhaps éx 
has fallen out or thy yjv should be read. 
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face, and the white hounds a tawny patch. At the 
top of the thighs the hair should be straight and 
thick, and on the loins and at the lower end of the 
tail, but it should be moderately thick higher up. 

It is advisable to take the hounds to the mountains 
often, but less frequently to cultivated land. For in 
the mountains it is possible to track and follow a hare 
without hindrance, whereas it is impossible to do 
either in cultivated land owing to the game paths. 
It is also well to take the hounds out into rough 
ground, whether they find a hare or not; for they get 
sound in the feet, and hard work in such country is 
good for their bodies. In summer they should be 
out till midday, in winter at any hour of the day, in 
autumn at any time except midday, and before 
evening during the spring; for at these times the 
temperature is mild. 

V. The scent of the hare lies long in winter owing 
to the length of the nights, and for a short time in 
summer for the opposite reason. In the winter, 
however, there is no scent in the early morning 
whenever there is a white frost or the earth is 
frozen hard. For both white and black frost hold 
heat ; since the one draws it out by its own strength, 
and the other congeals it. The hounds’ noses, too, 
are numbed by the cold, and they cannot smell 
when the tracks are in such a state until the tracks 
thaw in the sun or as day advances. Then the dogs 
can smell and the scent revives. A heavy dew, 
again, obliterates scent by carrying it downwards ; 
and storms, occurring after a long interval, draw smells 
from the ground! and make the earth bad for scent 
until it dries. South winds spoil scent, because the 
moisture scatters it, but north winds concentrate 
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4 ouvia ral Kal voter. oi de verol cataxruCovat 
Kab at paxases, Kal n oehyyn dpwaupot TO Gepud, 
pddiata dé étay D TAVGEANVOS” Kab HavoTata 
TOTE’ Xaipovres yap TO peyyer eTavappiTTovrTes 

HaKpa Siatpovaty 3 dvtiraitovtes: tapaywodn 6é, 

6 éTay doTenes mpodueEehOwat, yiryvera, TO o€ 
éap KEKPA[EVOV TH Apa KAN@S TWapéver TA ixyn 
hauTpa, may el Te ny? eEavOodca Brarret Tas 
KUvas, €l$ TO AUTO TUpperyyvouca Tav avOay Tas 
oo pds. hewra dé Kal acai TOU Oépous: bua- 
TUpos yap ovoa n Yh agaviter 70 Geppoy, 0 
Exovew: EoTL yap hen Tov" KAi al KUvES WT TOV 
oo fpaivovras TOTE d:a TO exrervabar Ta TopaTa. 
Tob be HETOT pov cabapa: ooa yap y yA Peper, 
TA ev Hmepa, guyKeKOmoTal, TA O€ aypia ynp4a 
dvaredvau: WO TE ov TapaduTova TOV KapT OV 

6 al oopal els TAaUTA pepopevar. éore dé Tow xee- 
H@vos at TOU Gépous Kal Tob METOTMpPOU TA ixyn 
opOa. ért TO ToAv, TOD o 7205 oupmemheypeva: 
TO yap Onpiov cuvovalerar pev Gel, bddoTa € 
TAUTHY THV apav: @aTE OLA TOUTO ef a QVAYKNS HET 
aNARA@Y TAAYWELEVOL TOLAUTA TrOLOUGLY. 

7 “Ofer d€ Tav ixvav émi mreiw yYpovoy TaY 
evvaiwy 7 Tav Spouaiwy: Ta wey yap evvala oO 
hayes “mopevera EpioT apevos, Ta O€ Spopaia 
TAXU: » yi) obv TOY wey TUKVODTAaL, TOY be ov 
TipTrarae. év 0€ TOLS vradeoe paddov H ev 
TOUS yerois deur dtatpévyorv yap Kal avaxadifwv 
ANTETAL TOAADY. 


1 Siaipovoww Radermacher: d:aipovow S. with the MSS. 


1 Or “deadens the heat” if we read 7d @epudy with Gesner. 
But the Greeks did attribute heat to the moon, 
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and preserve it, if it has not been previously dissolved. 
Heavy showers drown it, and so does light rain, and 
the moon deadens it by its warmth,} especially when 
at the full. Scent is most irregular at that time, for 
the hares, enjoying the light, fling themselves high in 
the air and jump a long way, frolicking with one 
another; and it becomes confused when foxes have 
crossed it. Spring with its genial temperature yields 
a clear scent, except where the ground is studded with 
flowers and hampers the hounds by mingling the 
odours of the flowers with it, In summer itis thin and 
faint, for the ground, being baked, obliterates what 
warmth it possesses, which is thin; and the hounds’ 
noses are not so good at that season, because their 
bodies are relaxed. In the autumn itis unimpeded ; 
for the cultivated crops have been harvested and 
the weeds have withered, so that the odours of 
the herbage do not cause trouble by mingling 
with it. In winter and summer and autumn the 
scent lies straight in the main. In spring it is 
complicated; for though the animal couples at 
all times, it does so especially at this season ;? 
so instinct prompts them to roam about together, 
and this is the result they produce. 

The scent left by the hare in going to her form 
lasts longer than the scent of a running hare. For 
on the way to the form the hare keeps stopping, 
whereas when on the run she goes fast; consequently 
the ground is packed with it in the one case, but 
in the other is not filled with it. In coverts it is 
stronger than in open ground, because she touches 
many objects while running about and sitting up. 


3 The ‘‘ March hare.” 
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Karaxhivovtas o es an 17 vee a éXet ep 
eat hs UT TavtTi, én avTav, év avrots, Tap 
aura, anob ep TOAV, pKpor, petaty TOUTWY* OTE 
dé kat év TH OaratTyn dtappimtav eri ro Suvatov 
Kal év vdaTl, Edy TL UTEPEeYoV 7 EuTrepuKos ev 
TOUT®. 0 pev ooy? evvatos TOLOU[LEVOS evvay érrt 
TO Trond 6Tav pev 7 Wouxn, év evdretvois, 6 étav Se 
KQULaT a, év TadtcKiats, TO dé €ap Kal TO pOtvo- 
Twpov év TpognrtLos’ ot de dpopaios ody ODTW 
61a TO UTO THY KUVO@V ExTANKTOL” yiyvedOat. 
Kataxd:vetat b€ vroGels Ta UTOKwMALA UTO TAS 
Nayovas, Ta 66 Tpocbev oKéXn TA TAEloTA 
cuvOeis Kai éxteivas, ém axpous 5€ Tovs Todas 
thy yevuy Katabeis, Ta &€ wTa .émiTreTdcas eT 
Tas wpoTAaTas, Elita O€ UTOTTEYEL TA VPA Exel 
Sé Kal THY Tpixa oTeyaryny’ TUKY)) yap ‘tal 
paraxnyn. Kal OTav pev éeypnyopn, KaTamve. TA 
Bréhapa, otav b€ Kxabevdn, TA pev Bréhapa 
avanén Tatar dxivnta, ot bé opOarpol aT pé was 
eXovat: tovs dé PUKTHpAs, orav peev eb67, KLveL 
TUKVA, Otay 6€ 1}, NTTOV. oTay Oé€ y 7 pon, 
paAXov Ta épya 7 Ta opn exouow. UTopéver b€ 
TavTaXov IXVEVOHEVOS, éav pnte mepipoBos THS 
puKtos yevntat: trabay oe ToUTO UTroKLWel. 

TloAvyovov & éotiv ottws, OTTE TA PE TETOKE, 


1 ov should probably be omitted. 
2 guxAnnro 8., after Schneider. 





1 See ‘‘The Hare,” Fur and Feather Series, p. 38 f. 
2 The fluctuation between plural and singular is in the 
Greek, 
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They find a resting-place where there is anything 8 


growing or lying on the ground, underneath any- 
thing, on the top of the objects, inside, alongside, 
well away or quite near or fairly near; occasionally 
even in the sea! by springing on to anything she? can 
reach, or in fresh water, if there is anything sticking 
out or growing in it, the hare,’ when going to her 
form generally choosing a sheltered place for it in cold 
weather and a cool one in hot, but in spring and 
autumn a place exposed to the sun; but hares onthe run 
do not do that,.because they are scared by the hounds. 
When‘she sits, she puts the hind-legs under the 
flanks, and most commonly keeps the fore-legs close 
together and extended, resting the chin on the ends 
of the feet, and spreading the ears over the shoulder- 
blades, so that 4 she covers the soft parts. The hair too, 
being thick and soft, serves as a protection. When 
awake she blinks her eyelids; but when she is 
asleep the eyelids are wide open and motionless, and 
the eyes still. She moves her nostrils continually 
when sleeping, but less frequently when awake. 
When the ground is bursting with vegetation they 
frequent the fields rather than the mountains. 
Wherever she may be she remains there when 
tracked, except when she is suddenly alarmed at 
night; in which case she moves off. 

The animal is so prolific that at the same time she is 


The distinction is not, as often supposed, between hares 
with different habits (‘‘ squatters,” ebyato:, and ‘‘ roamers,” 
Spouatoi—a non-existent distinction), but merely between the 
behaviour of all hares in different circumstances. The 
unusual, but not unexampled, position of the article—é and 
oi—has misled interpreters. Blane saw the true meaning. 

‘ I do not think that efra 3€ can mesn this, and suspect 
that efra is wrong. 
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Ta 6é tixret, ra dé Kuel. TOY b¢ pox pap Naryiwv 
Ofer Haddov 7) TOV peyarov ETL yap vy popent 
ovTa emeauperat Ora. ETL THS yis. 7a Lev ouv 
May veoyra ol pidoxupyyetat apiace TH Gew ot 
bé 70m € ETELOL TAXLOT A, Geovor TOV TT P@TOV Spopov, 
tous & dAXous ovk ett eal yap édadpoi, adv- 
vatot €. 

AapBavew d€ Tov Aayo Ta ixyn, Umdyovta 
Tas Kuvas éK TOV epyov avaber: boo dé 2) 
EpXovTar auton eis TA epydo ipa, TOUS Aetavas, 
Tas yaTras, Ta peiOpa, TOUS ious, Ta VAOdn” 
Kai éav UTOKLV]), Tay avaBoay, (va pL) al KUVES 
Ex Hoves yeyvopevat Karen ds Ta iyvn yuwpilwocy. 
eUploKopevol dé UT avT ov Kal Orwxopevor EOTLY 
OTe d:aBaivover Ta pevpata, Kal UToKapTOVGL 
Kal KaTadvoyTaL ets papayyas Kal els etAvous* 
TepoByvrar yap ov movoy Tas KUvas adra Kal 
TOUS aeTOVs: UTEepBaArXorTEs yap TA ola Kal Ta 
yira avaptatovtat, ws dv @ow Ereior TOUS 5é 
peiCous éemitpéxoveat ai Kives avatpodvtat.} 

Tloéwxéotartot pev ovv eiaty ot Opetot, of TEd.VOt 
dé HTTOor, Bpadutaros dé of Xero ot 8 ent 
TAVvTAas TOUS TOT OUS Thaviyrar Xarerrot 7 pos 
TOUS Opopous: Ta yap owvTopa igace: Géovat ap 
udrtoTa peéev Ta avavtTn Ta opara, Ta Sé 
av@para® dvopoiws, Ta 6€ KaTaYTH TKLOTA. 
dtwxopevor b€ elat xatadnrot partota pev bia 


1 dvatpotvra: Richards: a&datpotvra: S. with the MSS. 
2 gvweuadrca A: avéuoa S. with the rest. 





1 Artemis, 
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ON HUNTING, v. 13-18 


rearing one litter, she produces another and she is preg- 
nant. ‘The scent of the little leverets is stronger than 
that of the big ones; for while their limbs are still soft 
they drag the whole body on the ground. Sports- 
men, however, leave the very young ones to the 
goddess.!' Yearlings go. very fast in the first run, 
but then flag, being agile, but weak. 

Find the hare’s track by beginning with the 
hounds in the cultivated lands and gradually working 
downwards.” To track those that do not come into 
cultivated land, search? the meacows, valleys, 
streams, stones and woody places. If she moves off, 
don’t shout, or the hounds may get wild with excite- 
ment and fail to recognise the tracks. Hares when 
found by hounds and pursued sometimes cross brooks 
and double back and slip into gullies or holes. The 
fact is they are terrified not only of the hounds, but 
of eagles as well; for they are apt to be snatched 
up while -crossing hillocks and bare ground until# 
they are yearlings, and the bigger ones are run 
down and caught by the hounds. 

The swiftest are those that frequent mountains ; 
those of the plain are not so speedy ; and those of 
the marshes are the slowest. Those that roam over 
any sort of country are difficult to chase, since they 
know the short cuts. They run mostly uphill ® or 
on the level, less frequently in uneven ground, and 


Li 


very seldom downhill. When being pursued they are 18 


2 The cultivated land is on the lower slopes of the 
mountains, 

2 There is evidently a gap in the Greek before rots 
Aeiuavas, Which has nothing to govern it. 

‘ Not ‘‘so long as”; cf. § 14. 

* 4.¢. when pursued. 
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23 


24 


AENOPHON 


a / ‘ 
Ys Kexiynuevys, €av Eywowy Eviov épvOnpua,.,xat 
§ \ »: , § \ \ ’ , : cs s Se 
t@ KANALNS OLA THY aVvTavYyelLaVv' KATAONAOL OC 
\ “~~ “A Cal ra 
Kat év Tols Tptupmots Kal év tais obols, éav wait" 
5) , \ \ -~ 
tsoTredot- TO yap pavov To év avTois évov avtt- 
, vy 4 / i) 
AduTret’ adnrot Oé, Stav Tovs ALGous, TA Opn, TA 
XX \ PS , s a 5 ‘ \ € , 
pera, Ta Oacéa aTroYwpPHdt, O1a THY OMOoXpoLay. 
‘ 
mporapuBavovTes 6€ Tas KUvas édioTavTaL Kal 
/ 
avaxabilovres émraipouvaty avrous Kal €m@akou- 
ovat, € Tov mAnotov erayyn 7 n Yropos TOV KUvOY" 
Kat d0ev av axovawour, aaroTpeTrOVT aL. OTe O€ 
Kat ovK dxovaartes, adda Sokavtes H mecabévtes 
e b e “ \ \ 3 , ‘ a 3 a 3 
Up aUT@Y Tapa Ta auUTa, dta TOV avTOD, éTAd- 
NATTOVTES AApata, etrocouvTes tyveoww yyy, 
a é 
aToYwpovat. Kal Elol PAKPOOPOMWTATOL MEV OL 
a a , / 
éx Tov Wirov eUpoxopevor dia TO Katadaves, 
Bpaxvopopwraror dé of €x« Tov dacéwr éuTrodav 
yap TO oKOTELVOD. 
“A \ 
Avo S€ kai ta yévn éotiv ai’Ta@y: ot pev yap 
e nw Q ‘ 
peyarot TO Xpa@pua | éerimrepKvoe Kal TO NEVKOY TE 
; re , t v7 ¢ > Wwe 
év T@ petwm@ péya Eyovow, ot 8 éAdTTOUS 
tema 4 : \ \ ‘ ¥ \ \ 
éri~avOot, pixpov To AEvKoVY ExovTes. THY SE 
? \ e A f , e be ¢ 
OUPGV OL MEV KUKN® TEpLTOLKLAOY, OL O€ TAapa- 
e 
gelpov, Kal Ta Oppata ol pev UToYdpoTroL, ot O 
\ 4 
UToyAauKoe Kal Ta pédAava TA Tepl Ta WTA 
bd 9 e \ > \ , ¢ Am Be / 
axpa” ot pev ert ToAU, of dé emt puKpov. ExXovar 
6€ avTw@Y ai ToAAAL TOY VHTwWY TOUS e€AdTTOUS, 
GS > & \ > , ‘ \ a , 
ait Epnpot Kal oixovuevat: TO bé TAHOOS WrELoUS 
1 +3 xpoua AB and Pollux; 8. omits with M. 
2 &xpa ora S. 
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ON HUNTING, v. 18-24 
most conspicuous across ground that has been broken 
up, if they have some red in their coats, or across 
stubble, owing to the shadow they cast. They are 
also conspicuous in game paths and on roads if these 
are level, since the bright colour of their coats shows 
up in the light. But when their line of retreat is 
amongst stones, in the mountains, over rocky or 
thickly wooded ground they cannot be seen owing to 


the similarity of colouring. When they are well 19 


ahead of the hounds, they wiil stop, and sitting up 
will raise themselves and listen for the baying or the 
footfall of the hounds anywhere near; and should 
they hear the sound of them from any quarter, they 
make off. Occasionally, even when they hear 
no sound, some fancy or conviction prompts them 
to jump hither and thither past and through the 
same objects, mixing the tracks as they retreat. 
The longest runners are those that are found on 
bare land, because they are exposed to view; the 
shortest, those fdéund in thick covers, since the 
darkness hinders their flight. 

There are two species of hare. The large are dark 
brown, and the white patch on the forehead is large; 
the smaller are chestnut, with a small white patch. 
The larger have spots round the scut, the smaller at 
the side of it. The eyes in the large species are 
blue, in the small grey. ‘The black at the tip of the 
ear is broad in the one species, narrow in the other. 
The smaller are found in most of the islands, both 
desert and inhabited. They are more plentiful 


1 The common hare and a smaller variety of the same; 
which is said to be ‘‘more brindled in colour” than the 
larger kind. See ‘‘The Hare” in Fur and Feather Series, 
- p. d. 
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28 


29 


XNENOPHON 


éy avtais 7] év Tais NT ELpoLs* ov yap cory our 
dhomenes ep Tats Tohais AUT OY, altives Ka) 
avTous Kat Ta TeKva, emtotaat avatpovvTat, oute 
aeTol: Ta peydra yap opn exouct baddov 7 Ta 
pix par éXatro emt TO TONY Ta év Tals VHTOLS. 
KULIYEeTaL dé ets pev Tas épjpous oduyaxes ae- 
KvovvTat, ev O€ Tats oLKouperars OdLyoL eiat 1 Kat 
ov dtroOnpor oi modroi: eis S€ Tas lepas TaV 
vio wv ouvde bra, 8iPacerv olov Te KUvas. oTay ouv 
TOV TE UTapXovTa@v OALYyouUS exOnpavrat KL TOV 
ETT LY LY VOMLEV OY, avaryKn abOovous eivat. 

Brérret 6€ OUK OED dua toAXd* Ta Te yap 
Oupara éyer €€w Kal Ta Brepapa éhretTrovTa Kat 
OUK eXovTa mpoBorny Tats avyais: 7 dyris ovy 
ba tabta dpavpa, eoxedacpern. aya dé Tov- 
Tols Kal év ume ov Ta TONKA To Onpiov ovK 
operetrat pos TO opay. Kal 7 TrOdwKELA ™ pos 
70 ap Bruo met avuT@ Tohy oupBarrctae’ TAXV 
yap EXaoTOU Tapa éper THY oye, m piv vonaat 
0 TL eat. Kal ol poo TOV Kuva@v, OTay dta- 
KOVvTal, ETOMEVOL META TOUTWY auUVEEALpOUVYTAaL 
To mpovoeiaGar. @OTE bua TabTa mpoorin Toy 
sacar POS TOAAA Kal éls TAS dpkus ETT TOD. 
et 8 epevyev opOov, orLyaKLS ay eT AaaXe TO 
TotodTov" vov dé mrepsirddeov Kal aya ov TOUS 
TOTOUS, év ols eryeEVvETO Kab eTpagn, aria KET aL. 
Kara modas dé ov mohAaxus UTO TOV KUPOV bua 
TO TAYOS kpareitae écot dé aria KovTat, Tapa 
puoww ToD awpatos, TUXn 4é Xpopevot’ ovdév 
yap av dvtwy icouéyebes TovT@ OuoLoy EéoTt 


1 elo) Dindorf: :7es S. with the MSS, 
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ON HUNTING, v. 24-29 


in the islands than on the mainland, for in the 
majority of these there are no foxes to attack and 
carry off the hares and their young ; nor eagles, for 
they haunt big mountains rather than small, and 
the mountains in the islands, generally speaking, 
are rather small. Hunters seldom visit the desert 25 
islands, and there are few people in the inhabited 
ones, and most of them are not sportsmen ; and if an 
island is consécrated, one may not even take dogs 
into it. Since, then, but few of the old hares and 
the leverets that they produce are exterminated by 
hunting, they are bound to be abundant. . 

The’ sight of the hare is not keen for several 26 
reasons. The eyes are prominent; the lids are 
too small and do not give protection to the pupils ; 
consequently the vision is weak and blurred. Added 27 
to this, though the animal spends much time asleep, . 
it gets no benefit from that, so far as seeing goes. Its 
speed, too, accounts in no small degree for its dim 
sight. For it glances at an object and is past it ina 
flash, before realising its nature. And those terrors, 28 
the hounds, close behind them when they are 
pursued combine with these causes to rob them of 
their wits. The consequence is that the hare bumps 
against many obstacles unawares and plunges into 
the net. If she ran straight, she would seldom 29 
meet with this mishap. But instead of that she 
comes round and hugs the place where she was born 
and bred, and so is caught. In a fair run she is 
seldom beaten by the hounds owing to her speed. 
Those that are caught are beaten in spite of their 
natural characteristics through meeting with an 
accident. Indeed, there is nothing in the world of 
equal size to match the hare asa piece of mechanism. 
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XENOPHON 


mpos apuov'l ouyxertrat yap €x ToLOUTwWY TO 
TOMA. 

30 "Exee yap Kepadny Kovgny, pixpar, Katagepy, 
orevny €x TOD poo Ger, OTA iynra, Tpaxnrov 
NET TOY, Tepipepn, ov aoxkAnpov, piKos (xavon, 


@poTAadtas opOdas, adauvdérous avwhev, cKérn , 


Ta é€T avuTaov edadpa, cUyKWAA, atnGos ov. 
Baputovov, trEeupas eXadpas, TULMETPOUS, opi 
mepupeph, Kodi capKwdn, Aayovas vypas, Na- 


mapas iKavas, ioxla oTpoyyvra, T ANN KvK YD, 
dvobeu dé ws YP) oteorara, pnpous [LK pOUs, 
evTrayets, éEwlev pis ® eM LTETAPEVOUS, evdo0ev 


bé ouK oryxaders, UTOKWALA maKpa, oTippa, TOOas 


TOUS mpocbev axpws vypous, oTevous, opOous, 

Tous 66 dma bev oTEpeous, TAaTELS, mdvTas dé 

- oUSEvOS TpayEos ppovrivovras, oKédn Ta omicbev 

peilon TONU TOD éumpoobev Kat eynenAtpeva 

31 px pov efw, T pix pea Bpaxy, xovdor. ETL ou 

aduvatov By OuK Elva EX TOLOUTWY OUYNP Loo MéVvOV 
tax upon, uy pov, umepérag por. 

expnptov d€ ws éXadpov éotiv’ Tay at pépa. 


duaTropeuntar, 74, Badilovra dé ovdeis é EWPAKEV » 


ovo oyerat, TiOeis els TO emexenva TOV éumpoo ev 
TOO@Y TOUS Omri Oey Kal éFa, Ka * Oct ovTws. 
32 bjjXov bé TOUTO €v YLOvL. ovpav be OUK émitnoetay 
Exel pos Spopov- émevO uve yap ovx teavn TO 
cpa dua THY Spaxutnta: andra 7 art éxat ep 
TOUTO Trolel, Kal 6Tay avioTHTat® vireo TOY KUVOD, 


1 goudv ABM: 8Spéuoy S. with inferior MSS, 
2 wixpovs Pierleoni: paxpots S 

2 nts MSS. : per S. 

4 «al MSS.: S. omits with Schneider. - 
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ON HUNTING, v. 29-32 


For the various parts that make up her body are 
formed as follows. 

The head is light, small, drooping, narrow at the 
front; the ears are upright ; ;+ the neck is thin, 
round, not stiff, and fairly long ; the shoulder-blades 
are straight and free at the top; the fore-legs are 
agile and close together; the chest is not broad; the 
ribs are light and symmetrical ; the loins are 
circular ; the rump is fleshy; the flanks are soft and 
fairly spongy; the hips are round, well filled out, 
and the right distance apart at the top; the thighs 
are small and firm, muscular on the outside and not 


puffy on the inside; the shanks are long and firm; 


the fore-feet are extremely pliant and narrow and 
straight and the hind-feet hard and broad ; and all 
four are indifferent to rough ground; the hind-legs 
are much longer than the fore-legs, and slightly bent 
outwards; the coat is short and light. With sucli a 
frame she cannot fail to be strong, pliant and very 
agile. 

Here is a proof of her agility. When going quietly, 
she springs—no one ever saw or ever will see a hare 
walking—bringing the hind-feet forward in advance 
of the fore-feet and outside them; and that is how 
she runs. This is obvious when snow is on the 
ground. The scut is of no assistance in running, for 
it is not able to steer the body owing to its short- 
ness. The hare does this by means of one of her 
ears; and when she is roused by the hounds she 

1<¢The ears are upright” is not in the MSS., and is 
inserted from Pollux. As our author is enumerating those 


characteristics of the hare that make for speed, it is not 
quite certain that the words are his, but see § 33. 


5 avioryzas Pierleoni: adfoxnra: S. with the MSS. 
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34 


XENOPHON 


cataBarrov Kal * TapaBadrhoy To &repoyv ovs 
Traryton, aTroTépa av humHra, arr eperdouevos 
57 els TOUTO bmoarpéperar TAXY, év piKp@ TONU 
KaTaiT ov To émidepomevov. ovTH b¢ emixapt 
éott TO Oéapa,* Wate ovdels GaTLS OVK AV Ldwv 
ivvEevopevoy, evptaKopmevoyv, weTabEopuEvov, ANLTKO- 
pevov émtnadort av el Tov épwn. 

‘Ey dé Tols epryous xuvmyeTovvTa amexeo Gat 
ov @pat pépovar Kat TA vapara Kal Ta peib pa. 
éav. TO ye antec Gat TOUTMY aio Xpov Kal 
Kakov, Kal iva My 7@ vou évavTtot MOL Ob 
iSovtes. Kat oTay avaypia éumintn, avadvew 
pl) TA TrEpL KUvIYETLOV TaVTa. 

VI. Kuvey b€ croopos S€para, iuavres, oTEApO- 
via ore d€ Ta, pev dépata parakd, Tharéa, 
iva T Opavy Tas Tpixas TOY KUVOD, Ot O€ L (may Tes 
eXovTes ayKUAAS TH xeupl, adno be pn dev: ov 
yap KANOS THpoveL Tas Kkuvas ol é€& avTav 
elpyac pevor Ta dépata- at oé oTehpovias mrarels 
TOUS L (mavTas, iva un TptBwot TAS Aayovas | avrav: 
eyKaTeppaupevar dé éeyxevtpides, iva TA yévn 

UNATTWOLDY. 

’"KEdyew 8€ adtas od Xp emi Ta KUYHyécta, 
OTav fy Ta T poo pepopeva, déYWVTAL ndéwos: 
TeKUNpLOV oe TOUTO, OTL OVK Eppwvrar se 6 oTav 
avepos mvén péyas. Staprrave yap Ta iyvn Kal 
ov Svvavrai oagppaiverbat oveé ai apkus éoTavae 
ovde Ta Sixtua. orav dé TOUT undérepov 
KwrUn, aye Sia Tpitns nuépas. Tas b€ aro- 


1 «al Dindorf: yap cal S. with the MSS. 
2 @éaua Arrian, Hermogenes: @nplov S. with the MSS. 
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ON HUNTING, v. 32-vi. 3 


drops one ear on the side on which she is being 
pressed and throws it aslant, and then bearing on 
this she wheels round sharply and in a moment 
leaves the assailant far behind. So charming is the 
sight that to see a hare tracked, found, pursued and 
caught is enough to make any man forget his heart's 
desire. 

When hunting on cultivated land avoid growing 
crops and let pools and streams alone. It is un- 
seemly and wrong to interfere with them, and there is 
a risk of encouraging those who see to set themselves 
against the law.1 On days on which there is no 
hunting,? all hunting tackle should be removed. 

VI. The trappings of hounds are collars, leashes, 
and surcingles.. The collars should be soft and 
broad, so as not to chafe the hounds’ coat. The 
leashes should have a noose for the hand, and 
nothing else; for if the collar is made in one 
piece with the leash, perfect control of the hounds 
is impossible. The straps of the surcingles should 
be broad, so as not to rub the flanks, and they should 
have little spurs sewed on to them, to keep the 
breed pure. 


33 


Hounds should not be taken out hunting when off 2 


their feed, since this is a proof that they are ailing ; 
nor when a strong wind is blowing, since it scatters 
the scent and they cannot smell, and the purse-nets 


will not stand in position, nor the hayes. But when 3 


neither of these hindrances prevents, have the 
hounds out every other day. Do not let them 


1 Both text and meaning are doubtful here. By ‘‘the 
law” is probably meant the law (or custom?) that allowed 
hunters to hunt over growing crops. Seec. xii. 5. 
? ze. during festivals. 
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XENOPHON 


TeKas pa ediew Tas Kuvas SubKery Stag Popa 
yap peyiorn Kat ey T@ SéovtTe ovToOTE mapeow. 
eis dé Ta KUvHyer ta peTaddrovra aye, iva 
dao Eumretpot TOV Kuvnyeriov, auras? dé THs 
Xopas. ebtevar dé Tpwl, iva THS byvevoEews HA 
aTooTEp@vTat, as ol oyeSoueror aparpobvrar TAS 
pev KvVasS TOU eUpely TOV ayo, | avutovs b€ Tis 
apereias' ov yap émipéves tod tyvous 7 dvats 
NETTI OVTA TacaV pay. 

Tay b¢ OTOANY O dpkvepos efiTe EXoov él 
Onpav Ty éXovoay Bapos. Tas d€ apkus ioTAaT® 
els ob0us dppidpopous,” Tpaxeias, olds, Aayapds, 
oKOTELVGS, pots, Xapa pas, Xetwdppous aevaous’ 
ets TavTa yap partota pevyer els doa dé dAXa 
QIreLpov elTretv: TOUT@Y dé mapacous, 61050us, 
xkatadaveis, AerTas,> ets SpPpov Kal wn Tpoi, 
iva éav 7 TANoLOV TO dpxvaTdavov TOV nTnoipor, 
yn poBiras AKOVOV ono TOV Apogor (éav b€ 7 
an ANA) hea TOND, ATTOV Kwhvet mpl) xabapas 
ToLovjevos * Tas apkvotacias, wa avtav pnodev 
aVTEXNT aL. TYyVUELY dé Tas oxarisas varias, 
Ores av emraryopevat EYwWoL TO vy TOVOY" emt bé 
dxpas isous Tous Bpoxous émtBarr€Tw Kai opotws 


1 airds Weiske: avrot S. with the MSS. 

2 A has els augidpdpous, the rest dupidpduous only: S. reads 
audi dpdéuovs, 6300s tpaxelas. Probably some substantive has 
dropped out of the MSS., but é30ds is unlikely. Perhaps 
cis duidpouas should be read ; é50¥s is not in the MSS. 

eA word to govern these accusatives must have been lost. 


4 sotovpévous 8. 





1 This portentous sentence is a literal presentation of the 
Greek text, which, however, is rather uncertain. If the 
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ON HUNTING, v1. 3-7 


take to pursuing foxes; for it is utter ruin, and 
they are never at hand when wanted. Vary the 4 
hunting-ground frequently, so that the hounds may 
be familiar with the hunting-grounds and the master 
with the country. Start early, and so give the 
hounds a fair chance of following the scent.. A late 
start robs the hounds of the find and the hunters 
of the prize; for the scent is by its nature too thin 
to last all day. 

Let the net-keeper wear light clothing when he5 
goes hunting. Let him set up the purse-nets in 
winding, rough, steep, narrow, shady paths, brooks, 
ravines, running watercourses (these are the places 
in which the hare is most apt to take refuge: a 
list of all the others would be endless), leaving un- 6 
obstructed and narrow passages to and through these 
places, just about daybreak, and not too early, so 
that in case the line of nets be near the growth to be 
searched, the hare may not be frightened by hearing 
the noise close by (if the distance is considerable, it 
matters less if the work is done early), seeing that the 
nets stand clear so that nothing may cling to them.} 
He must fix the stakes aslant,2 so that when 7 
pulled they may stand the strain. On the tops of 
them let him put an equal number of meshes,® and 


nets are fixed near the covert before daybreak, the hare is 
likely to stir at the noise. After daybreak she will not 
stir. 

2 i.e. sloping towards the side from which the hare will 
come, The nets, of course, hang on the other side of the 
stakes. 

3 If fceovs means ‘‘ equal in number,” more than one mesl1 is 
to be put in the groove of each stake, so that the top of the row 
of nets will be puckered. Perhaps, however, ‘‘level in 
height’ is the sense. 
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XENOPHON 


avTepeLoeran, € eTalpw@v els péoov TOV Kexpupanon. 
eis O€ Tov TeEpidpopoy evaTrTET@ iBov peo. pov 
Kal peyay, iva dpkus, 6 oTav Exn TOV Aaye, ea 
dvtereivy® otToyiléTw 5€ waxpd, UNA, Srrws av 
a) bmeprn da. 

"Ev 6é tats ixvetats [1) brrepBarrEa0ae- éore 
yap OnpateKov pev ov,) herorrovoy O€ TO Ex TAVTOS 
TpoTrov éeXely TAYD. 

Ta dé dixtva TELVET CO év anédots, éuBarrero 
be Ta évodta eis Tas od0vs Kal ex TOV TPLLLOV 
els Ta cuppéporra, Kaantov TOUS TmeptOpojLovs 
emt THY yhV, TA aK porévia guvaywv, TN YVVOV 
Tas ayanioas betakv TOV gTapsover, éml axpas 
émtiBarrwy TOUS éeTLdpopmous Kal Ta* Tapadpopa 
cupppatror. pudarrero dé eX TE PLLOV™ éav 6€ 
exkdivy TOV oT0tXov n° apKus, aviaT ato. 81mKo- 
uévou d¢ ToU4 Aaya eis TAS apKus els 70 mT poa0ev 
T poiéa Gen Kal em.Béwov pen éxBoaTo: euTeT Ta 
KorTos 6€ wi Opyiy TOY KYVOV TAVETO, ft) aTTO- 
Mevos GANA TapapvOovpevos: Kal SnrovTM® TO 
KUUNyeTN, OTL EdAWKEY avaBonaoas 7) OTL TAapa- 
dedpaunke tapa tabe % Tade 7) STL OVY EWPaKeV 
h ow KaTetoe. 

1 ob} A: S. omits with the rest. 

2S. omits ra with BM. 


3 A has roy orlxyo? 7: BM orotxos 7: S. reads croixos §. 
4 Siwxduevoy S¢ roy S. with BM. 





1 Small sticks were used for propping up the purse on the 
inside, and the purse was propped higher towards the middle ; 
it ended in a point, so that it resembled the net on a woman’ g 
head. 

2 Seec. ii. §4. The stone serves as an anchor when the 
net falls off the stakes. 
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ON HUNTING, vi. 7-10 


set the props! uniformly, raising the purse towards 


the centre. To the cord? let him attach a long, big 8 


stone, so that the net may not pull away when the 
hare is inside, Let him make his line long and 


. high,? so that the hare may not jump over. 


When it comes to tracking the hare, he must not 
be too zealous. To do everything possible to effect 
a quick capture shows perseverance, but is not 
hunting.* 


Let him stretch the hayes on level ground and 9 


put the road-nets® in roads and from game tracks 
into the adjacent ground, fastening down the 
(lower) cords to the ground, joining the elbows, 
fixing the stakes between the selvedges,® putting the 
ends on the top of the stakes and stopping the by- 
ways. Let him mount guard, going round the nets. 
If a purse-net is pulling its stake out of line, let 
him put it up. When the hare is being chased 
into the purse-nets he must run forward and shout as 
he runs after her. When she is in, he must calm 
the excitement of the hounds, soothing without 
touching them. He must-also shout to the hunts- 
man and let him know that the hare is caught, or 
that she has run past on this or that side, or that he 
has not seen her, or where he caught sight of her. 


3 The stakes must not be too deep in the ground, or the 
nets will not be high enough. 

4 These remarks read like an afterthought. 

5 The hayes and purse-nets seem to be connected in the 
same series; but the road-nets seem to be independent 
screens. 

6 We are to think of a series of nets joined together. 
These stakes will be inserted in the top and bottom line of 
meshes. The selvedge runs along the top and bottom of the 
net, 
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\ \ S # 
Tov b€ xuvnyérny Exovta éEvévar nuednpéevny 
\ ? nw >? \ \ , ‘ e f 
éhadpav ea Pijra emt TO KUVA'YETLOY Kat virodecty, 
év b€ TH xeupt porradon, Tov dé apKvepov erreo Bau 
mpos 5€ TO Kuvnyéovov ouyn mpoovéva, iva pL) 0 
Nayas, €dy Tov 7 TANGlov, VTOKLYH akOoUwWY TIS 
nn > ] nw \ / 
dovis. Sycavtra 8 éx ths BAns Tas KUvas 
EXao THY Ywpis, OTwS av EeUrUTOL WoL, ioTavat 
\ > 
Tas dpKxuvs Kal Ta Sixtva, ws eipntat. peta &e 
“ \ a 
TOUTO TOV pev Aapxuwpoy elvat ev dvAaKH’ avTov 
\ \ 4 , 
dé Tas KUvas AaBovTa tévar POS THY UTAaywynv 
a “s \ s a >, 
TOU KuUviyeclov. Kat evEauevoyv TO AtrodAAwWVL 
\ a. ? 4 a f a a 
kat TH Aptéuids tH “Aypotépa petabodvar THs 
/ a: , 4 ed 
Onpas Adoat pilav KUVa, HTLS av 7 GodpwTaTn 
‘\ bd , , 
LyvevEly, CAV prev  YELwV, Gu HnAL@ avéyorTt, 
2A \ , \ e / \ \ ¥ ef 
éav &€ Qépos, mpo nuépas, tas 5é arAXaS Wpas 
\ / b \ \ ? / 4 4 
peTraev Tovtwv. émeday b€ 7 KUwWY AABN TO 
3 ‘ “a “a 
Lyvos opOov éx THY émnANayLEVwY, Tapardaat Ka} 
/ / a , 
érépav' mepatvopevov b€ tov iyvous SvaditrovtTa 
\ \ \ ‘ ¥ 3 / ‘ , \ 
fn) TOAU Kal Tas GAXas adiévas KaTa play Kal 
\ , 
éreabat pn eyKetmevov, ovomacti ExdoTHY Tpoc- 
\ ig \ / 
ayopevovta, 1 ToAAd, va pn trapoEvvavTas 
“a nw ? A fd 
Tpo TOU Katpov. at 8 vmod Yapas Kal pévous 
, \ a 
mpoiacw é&tAXovear Ta yun, ws wéepuKe, SuTra, 
a / \ \ , \ a 
TPLTAA, Tpopopovpevat Tapa Ta auTa, ova TOY 
> “a b] / “A b , / 
avToV, émnrAXaypéva, Trepipeph, Op0d, Kaytrvya, 
w \ 
TUKVA, LAVA, yvM@pluLa, Ayvwota, éavtas Trapa- 
a a , 
déovaat, Tayv Tais ovpais Siacetoveas Kai éTiKN- 
yovucal Ta @TA KAL AoTpaTTOVaas Tos Supacty. 
bd \ be \ \ a nd on VA 
émeday 6€ TEpt TOY AaY@ wat, Oi)AOV ToLnTovVat 
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ON HUNTING, vi, 11-16 


Let the huntsman go out to the hunting ground 11 


in a simple light dress and shoes, carrying a cudgel 
in his hand, and let the net-keeper follow. Let 
them keep silence while approaching the ground, 
so that, in case the hare is near, she may not move 
off on hearing voices. Having tied the hounds 
separately to the trees so that they can easily be 
slipped, let him set up the purse-nets and hayes? 
in the manner described. After this let the net- 
keeper keep guard, and let the huntsman take 
the hounds and go to the place in the hunting 
ground where the hare may be lurking; and after 
registering a vow to Apolloand Artemis the Huntress 
to give them a share of the spoil, let him loose one 
hound, the cleverest at following a track, at sun- 
rise in winter, before dawn in summer, and some 
time between at other seasons. As soon as the 
hound picks up a line from the network of tracks 
that leads straight ahead, let him slip another. If 
the track goes on, let him set the others going one by 
one at short intervals, and follow without pressing 
them, accosting each by name, but not often, that 
they may not get excited too soon. They will go 
forward full of joy and ardour, disentangling the 
various tracks, double or triple—springing forward 
now beside, now across the same ones—tracks inter- 
laced or circular, straight or crooked, close or scattered, 
clear or obscure, running past one another with tails 
wagging, ears dropped and eyes flashing. As soon 
as they are near the hare they will let the huntsman 


1 Neither here nor in § 26 is there any reference to the 
road-nets. It is impossible to suggest a reason for this, and 
perhaps the necessary words have dropped out in both places, 
as might easily happen. 
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fol \ “ “a A 
TQ KUYNYETH GUY Tails ovpais Ta’ cwpata bra 
ouveTikpabaivovoal, TodeuiKas émripepopevat, 
/ , / 
dirovixws trapabéovaal, auvtpéxyovcar dido- 
TOvMS, GUYioTapEevat TAaYV, SucTapevat, WarLV 
f “ \ 
émupepouevar’ Tterevtacat bé€ adi~ovtar mpds 
\ a“ “a “a 
THY EvYNnY TOU AAYH Kal éemidpapovdvTal em avTOV. 
€ > 93 7 3 IG 3 3 € \ e XN / 
o & éEaipuns avakas ef avtTov vraYpOY TroUjoeE 
“nw wn A + 
TOY KUVOV Kal KAayynv devywv. éuBodtw bé 
A Fi a “A 
avT@ SiwKkouev@, i@ KUVES, LOW KAADS,? codas3 
ye @ KUVES, KAAWS Ye @ KUVES. Kal Kvvodpopety 
A vA \ na 
TepleriEavTa 0 AuTEeXETAL TrEept THY YeEipa Kal 
, \ nn” 

TO poTaXoyv avadaBovta Kata TOV AAY@ Kal pi) 
“A W¥ ¢ \ “A 
iTavTay: amopov yap. o b€ vToywpav Tayd 
3 f \ bd 4 é ind e f 
éXelrrwy Thv dw madw TeptBarrEe GOev evpi- 

\ ¢ \ > “a \ 
oKeTat émt TO ToAv. avaBoav & éxeivoy ev 
a “ “ rl ig 
avT@, TalaadTw Trais:* mraie 67, maie 57:5 o &é, 

> 7 : € XN 37 4 a 

édy TE EAAWKOS F Edy TE wy, SNOUTO. 

Kal édav péev éarwxos 4 ev TO Tp@Tw po 

“ al , ‘ad . - Hy s ae é fe B®, 

davakanrecapevov Tas Kuvas Enteiv adrov éav 6é 
a \ / 
pn, KUVOSpomeEly WS TAXYLTTA Kab wn aVvLévat,® aAN 
A ¢ \ “~ 
éx7repav didromovws. Kal éayv Tad aravTadt 
/ a >} 
dumKovaat avTov, avaBoay, ev ye ev ye @ KUVES, 
4 na , oN \ \ ”~ bd 
éreabe w Kuves: €av 5€ TOAD TpoELANdviaL Bot 
\ “n / na 

Kal [Ln OOS T 7 KUVOSpopeV érruyiyvecOat avTats, 
b) \ \ @ “ } f x \ , 
AAA SunpapTHK@S 7 TOV Spomov 7 Kat mANctov 

1 éuBodrw A: éuBodvtwy 8. with BM. 

2 lw cada@s Falbe: iw xaxds BM, whence ia nands S.: A 
omits. 

8 gopas, Gesner: capas S. with the MSS. 

4§. gives éxeivoy pév, aitg@ mais, aitg mais. The text 
follows A. 

5 If wat 54, wat 54 (BM) is right, wa? is an imperative of 
ralw, not vocative of mais. 
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ON HUNTING, vi. 16-19 


know by the quivering of the whole body as well 

as the tail, by making fierce rushes, by racing past 
one another, by scampering along together persis- 
tently, massing quickly, breaking up and again rushing 
forward. At length they will reach the hare’s 
form and will go for her. She will start up suddenly, 17 
and will leave the hounds barking and baying behind 
her as she makes off. Let the huntsman shout at 
her as she runs, ‘‘ Now, hounds, now! Well done! 
Bravo, hounds! Well done, hounds!’’ Wrapping 
his cloak round his arm and seizing his cudgel he 
must follow up behind the hare and not try to head 
her off, since that is useless. The hare, making off, 18 
though out of sight, generally doubles back to the 
place where she is found. Let him call out! to the 
man, “ Hit her, boy; hit her, hit her!” and the man 
must let him know whether she is caught or not. 

If she is caught in the first run, let him call in 
the hounds and look for another. But if not, he 
inust follow up at top speed and not let her go, but 
stick to it persistently. If the hounds come on 19 
her again in the pursuit, let him ery, “ Good, good, 
hounds; after her, hounds!’’ If they have got so 
far ahead of him that he cannot overtake them by 
following up and is quite out of the running, or if he 

1 i.e. at the moment when the hare, making for the place 
where she was found, comes near the nets. Something is 
amiss with the text here. The ‘‘man” is, of course, the 


net-keeper. He, too, has a cudgel, but the author has not 
said so. 


S aviéva:c A: apiéva: S. with BM. 
4°09 
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XENOPHON 


mov portwaas! i) €yomevas TOV ixvav mu duvntat 
idetv, muvO aver Oat Tapadeorra apa 6 b7w av ™ poo - 
mTeratyn avafowvra, 7 Kareides on Tas KUVAS ; 
émevsav de mvontat 76n, € éav bey éy T@ iyver at, 
TpocaravTa eyxehevely, Tovvopa peTaBdddovta 
ExaoTNS Tis KUVOS, OTOTAYX)} olov rT av 7 Tous 
Tovous TIS Povis T OLOULEVOD, o£¥, Bap, buKpov, 
peya: TOs 6€ TOs AAXOLS Kerevpaow, éav wou 
év dpet a petadpopat, eric ehevely TOOE, eva ® 
KuvES, EUa @ KUVES. éav bé€ pn TPOS avTots 
doe Tots IXVET UY, arr umepBarrwai, xanety 
avtTas, OV TWaAw ov TaALY @ KUvES 3 émretday de 
MpotaTaat Tos ixveo, Tepuaryewy auras KUKOUS 
modous® TOLvoUpEVOV’ StrovS av 7 avtais dav pov 
TO iXvos, onpetov Jéa bat oroixov éavT@ Kat amo 
TOUTOV TVVELPELY, péypte ay Tapas yopicwar, 
eyeehevovTa | Kai Owrevovta. aid éredav Nappa 
9 Ta lyn, emeppiTTovad., TapaTnoaaat, Kowe- 
vovcat, UTodapSavoveat, evonpaivopevat, bpous 
TUepevar € éautais yvepipous TaXU petabevoortac: 
éTav bé ovTws bia ToD ixvous TUKVOS StaTTwoe, 
pen KATEYOVTA Kuvodpopely, é iva wh bro piroreplas 
vrepBarrwor Ta ixvn. 

"Eredav &€ epi rov rAayo doe Kal ToUTO 
em OErKvu@vTal Tapas TO KUVNYETN, T pooexey, 
Grrms ay py UmoKwh eis TO poo bev rep oBnpevos 
ras xivas, ai S¢ Svappertodcar Tas ovpds Kal 


1 T have omitted } értBowoas here with Schneider. 

2 Sa twice Gesner: ev twice 8. with the MSS. 

3 wodAobs A: WoAAobs wuxvovs BM: mwoddovs Kal wuxvods S. 
with Stephanus. 
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ON HUNTING, vi. 19-23 


cannot see them though they are moving about some- 
where near or sticking to the tracks, let him find 
out by shouting as he runs past to anyone near, 
“Hullo! have vou seen the hounds?” As soon 
as he has found out, let him stand near if they 
are on the track, and cheer them on, running 
through the hounds’ names, using all the varia- 
tions of tone he can produce, pitching his voice 
high and low, soft and loud. sAinongst other 
calls, if the chase is in the mountains, let. him sing 
out, “Oho, hounds, oho!’’) If they are not clinging 
to the track, but are over-running, let him call them 
in with, “ Back, hounds, back with you!’’ As soon 
as they are close on the tracks, let him cast them 
round,? making many circles, and wherever they find 
the track dim, let him stick a pole in the ground as 
a mark, and beginning from this mark keep them 
together until they clearly recognise the track, 


encouraging and coaxing them. <Assoon as the track :‘ 


is cleat they will be off in hot pursuit, hurling them- 
selves on it, jumping beside it, working together, 
guessing, signalling to one another and setting 
bounds for one another that they can recognise. 
When they are thus scurrying in a bunch along 
the track, let him follow up without pressing them, 
or they may over-run the line through excess of zeal. 

As soon as they are near the hare and give the 
huntsman clear evidence of the fact, let him take care, 
or in her terror of the hounds she will slip away and 
be off. The hounds, wagging their tails, colliding and 


1 Imitating the call of the Bacchic revellers, ‘‘the Hounds 
of Madness,” on Mount Cithaeron. 

* Nowadays hounds are left to make their own cast and 
are only assisted when they fail to recover the line. 
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éauTais eumimtova at Kal TOA Urrepmndaa at Kal 
emavaxrayydvoveas, erravaipovoa Tas Kepadas, 
cig BXerove at els, TOV KUUNYETNY, emeyvapivove at 
arnOi elvat 70 tabra, up avTav avacTngovat 
TOV Layo Kat emiact Kekharyyviat, éav dé els 
TAs dpkus epminry p eo nH évtos mapevex G7, 
Kad é ev éxac Tov TOUTOY 7) ) GPKU@ POS yeyoveiro. Kal 
gay pév 7 EadwKos, Etepov émifnreiv: éav Sé p71), 
petabeivy ypwpevoy Tots avTois éyxeAevpacty. 

"Everday 6€ perabéovoat ai Kuves 6n bTrOKOT OL 
Oot Kal 7 oe 707 Tis npEpas, ToTe Oét Tov 
KupyyeTny Tov aye aTrELypnKoTa Enrety, pn 
TapareiT ovt a pnoev OV H YF avinow i) exer 
ep eavT is, Tas avactpopas ToLvoupevov MuKvas, 
Srrws ay M7) maparerpOy xaTakAtveTa, yap év 
pixp@® To Onpiov Kai ovK aviotarat bao KoTroU 
kat poBou: tas Kuvas érayopevoy, éyxedevovta, 
Tmapay.vd oupevov THY pirdvO pw mov TOG, THY 
av0adn Oriya, THY peony per pla, Ews ay n 
amokTelvn avTOV KaTa Todas H Eis TAS dpKusS 
euBarn. 

Mera 6€ Tatra aver ovTa, Tas apkus Kal Ta 
dixtva dvatpipavra Tas xuvas amvévat €x Tov 
Kuynyeriou, eTLMELvaVTa, éav 7 Jepivn peonpBpta, 
Oras dv rdv Kuvav of Tddes 1) KalwvTar ev TH 
Topela. 

NIL Levaxever be avTas emavievTa TOY 
ToverV 700 XELLOVOS, iva eXoveat THY houxiay 
T pos TO éap emadyovTar THY vow yevvaiay: n 
yap dpa T pos Tas av&nces TOV Kuv@v KpatioTn 
aitn’ eto dé TeTTaperKaioena npépat, ev als v) 


2 avayenyn atrn evel. cryeuv d€ KaTatTravopevas, iva 
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ON HUNTING, vi. 23-vu. 2 


frequently jumping over one another, and baying 
loudly, with heads uplifted and glances at the hunts- 
man, showing him plainly that thev have the real thing 
_now, will rouse the hare for themselves and go for 
her, giving tongue. Ifshe plunges into the purse-nets 24 
or bolts past them on the inside or outside, the net- 
keeper must in each event make it known by 
shouting. Ifshe is caught, look for another; if not, 
continue the pursuit, using the same methods of 
encouragement. 

As soon as the hounds are getting tired of pursuing 25 
and the day is far advanced, it is time for the hunts- 
man to search for the hare, worn out as she is, 
passing over nothing growing or lying on the ground, 
retracing his steps continually for fear of an over- 
sight—since the animal rests in a small space and is 
too tired and frightened to get up,—bringing the 
hounds along, encouraging and exhorting the gentle 
frequently, the wilful sparingly, the average sort in 
moderation, until he kills her in a fair run or 
drives her into the purse-nets. 

After this take up the purse-nets and! hayes, rub 26 
down the hounds and leave the hunting-ground, after 
waiting, if it be an afternoon in summer, in order 
that the hounds’ feet may not be overheated on the 
road. 

VII. For breeding purposes, relieve the bitches 
of work in the winter, that the rest may help them 
to produce a fine litter towards spring, which is the 
best growing season for hounds. They are in heat 
for fourteen days. Mate them with good dogs near 2 
the end of the period, that they may the sooner 


1 Where are the road-nets ? 
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Oarroy é eyxupoves yiyvavTae, pos KUVAS dyabous: 
émedav b€ Mou émig opot, wy eFaryew émt xuynye- 
Lov evOehey os, anna Ovanelrrew, f iva a prro- 
Tova Sabet pwar. xvovoe 61 efnKovd MEPAS. 
émevdav bé yévnTat Ta TKUNGKLA, UTrO TH TexovoT) 
€av Kal pn uToBadnew vg er épay Kuva* al yap 
Jeparreiat at adROT pLAL OUK €LoLy avetpor TO 5é 
TOY pNTEpov Kal TO yada ayabov Kai TO Tvedpa 


Kal at meptBonrat pirat. émetdav oe On Twha- | 


vara ra oKUGKLA, didovae yara péype éviavtov 
Kal ols pédAee TOV amavta xpovov Bidcecbat, 


arrAo oé ponder at yap Papeiac myo poval 


TOV oKUAAKLOV dractpépovar Ta" oKENN, TOLS* 
TMUATL VOTOUS EuTrOLOvaL, Kal Ta évTds adLKA 
yiyveTas. 

Ta & ovopnara avrais riPecbar Bpayéa, iva 
evavakrAnTa 7H. elvat d€ ypn ToLdde, Vux7, 
Ovypos, Idprak, Lrupa€, Aoyxn, Aoyos, Ppoupé, 
Pvra£, Tags, Eidov, Dovak, DPréyor, “AAKN, 
Tevyor, ‘Treus, My éas, TlopGcr, Lmépxev,’ Opyn: 
Bpépov, “TBpis, OdrAXAwv, ‘Popn, ’AvOevs, “HBa, 
I'nBevs, Xapad, Aevoowv, Avyo, Ilovus, Bea, 
LtTixov, Loven, Bevas, Oivas, LTeppos, Kpavyy, 
Kaivwv, TipBas, Sdévar, AlOnp, "Akris, Aiyun, 
Nons, Tvepn, 2riBor, ‘Opn. 

"Aye 6€ Tas oxvraxas éml TO Kuvnyéovov 
Tas pev Onrelas oxtapnvous, Tovs dé appevas 
Sexapnvovs: mpos d€ ta iyvn Ta evvaia pi) AVELD, 


1 gvovo: 8 AB: xvovow S. with M. 
27a A: S omits with BM. 
8 +ois added from Arrian: S. omits. 
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ON HUNTING, vil. 2-6 


become pregnant. When they are near their time 
do not take them out hunting ccntinually, but 
only now and then, or love of work may result in a 
miscarriage. The period of gestation is sixty days. 
After the birth of the puppies leave them with the 
mother and do not place them under another bitch ; 
for nursing by a foster mother does not promote 
growth, whereas the mother’s milk and breath do 
them good, and they like her caresses. As soon as the 
puppies can get about, give them milk for a year, and 
the food that will form their regular diet, and nothing 
else. For heavy feeding warps the puppies’ legs and 
sows the seeds of disease in the system, and their 
insides go wrong. 

Give the hounds short names, so as to be able 
to call to them easily. The following are the 
right sort: Psyche, Thymus, Porpax, Styrax, Lonché, 
Lochus, Phrura, Phylax, Taxis, Xiphon, Phonax, 
Phlegon, Alcé, Teuchon, Hyleus, Medas, Porthon, 
Sperchon, Orgé, Bremon, Hybris, Thallon, Rhomé, 
Antheus, Hebe, Getheus, Chara, Leusson, Augo, 
Polys, Bia, Stichon, Spudé, Bryas, Oenas, Sterrus, 
Craugé, Caenon, Tyrbas, Sthenon, Aether, Actis, 
Aechmé, Noés, Gnomé, Stibon, Hormé.+ 

Take the bitches to the hunting ground at eight 
months, the dogs at ten. Do not slip them on the 


1 The names are significant of the colour, strength, spirit, 
sagacity or behaviour of the hounds. Hebe and Psyche are 
still in the list of bitches’ names, and modern equivalents 
of several of the other names are in use, ¢.g. Lance 
(Lonché), Sentinel (Phylax), Ecstasy (Chara), Blueskin 
(Oenas), Crafty (Medas), Hasty (Sperchon), Vigorous (Thal- 
lon), Impetus (Hormé), Counsellor (Noés), Bustler (dog) or 
Hasty (bitch); cf. Sperchon. For MoAv’s we should probably 
read TloAevs, ‘' Rover.” 
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XENOPHON 


arn’ eXovTa, Ud nepevas pax pots (paow aKo- 
Aovbety tais Kvaolvy tyvevovaais, é@vTa avTas 
Scat pexety Ta ixyf. Kat emerbav c Naas 
eUpioxntat, éay pev Karal moe pos Tov dpomov 
Ta elon, pn AVLEVAL evd us: emetday de TporaBy 
O Aayas TO Spopo, Ware en épopay ere avTor, 
TAS oxvrdaxas iévat. éav yap opober Kanas Ta 
elon ovoas Kal evpuxous T pos TOV Spopov emedUN), 
opaa at TOV Aaya every operas pyyvuvtat, ovmTw 
éxovoat TUVETTOTA Ta TopaTa’ Staudt rev 
ouv det TOUTO Tov KuVnyéTnV. av be aia xtous 
dot pos TOV Spopov, ovdey KwAVEL ceva evOus 
yap 57) avédreaTot ovoat TOU EXELY OU Meio ovTat 
Touto. Ta dé dpopaia TaV tyVva@V, Ews av EAwat, 
peradety éav’ dda Kopevou dé Tov Aaya Sidovae 
avuTais avappnyvuva. érretdav Oé pnKere Gérwat 
T poo peveLy [rats dpxvow], 1 arn’ atroaKedav- 
VUWVTAL, avarapyBavery, Ews av 1a bow evpi- 
oKxev mpocBéovcat TOV AAYO, py OK ev KOTLM 
ael TOUTOV Syrobeas TeAeUT@CAL yiyvwvTat 
EXKUVOL, TOvn pov wana. 

IIpos bé tals dpxvat didovar Ta outta avurais, 
Ews av véat watp, oray dvarpavrat, iy éav tAa- 


nda € éy TO KUYNyeciow Ot aTreLpiav, T POS TOUTO 


éraviobcat colwrtat. aero ovrar dé TovToU, 
Stay 76n TO Onpiw éxywat TorEuiws, éripéerecay 5é 
41 The MSS. add ré fxver after €Awo: above, but it is 


rightly omitted by S. after Dindorf: here too vats &pxvacw 
must be omitted, or changed, with Richards, to rots tyveow. 





1 But how is the hunter to know whetlter the hounds are 
on the trail leading to the form or on the track of a running 
hare? 
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ON HUNTING, vn. 6-11 


trail that leads to the form, but keep them in long 
leashes and follow the tracking hounds, letting the 
youngsters run to and fro in the tracks. As soon as 
the hare is found, if they shape well for the run don’t 
let them go at once; but as soon as the hare has got 
so far ahead in the run that they can’t see her, send 
them along. For if the huntsman slips good looking 
plucky runners close to the hare, the sight of her 
will cause them to strain themselves and crack, 
since their bodies are not yet firm. So he 
should be very careful about this. But if they are 
poor runners there is no reason why he should not 
let them go, for as they have no hope of catching 
the hare from the first, they will not meet with 
this accident. On the other hand, let the young- 
sters follow the track of the hare on the run 
until they catch her; and mee she is caught, 
give her to them to break up.2 As soon as they 
show reluctance to stick to it and begin scattering 
call them in, until they grow accustomed to keep 
on till they find the hare, lest if they get into the 
way of misbehaving when they seek her, they 
end by becoming skirters—a vile habit. 

Give them their food near the purse-nets so 
long as they are young, while the nets are being 
taken up, so that if they have gone astray in the 
hunting ground, throu ghinexperience, theymay come 
back safe for their meal. This will be discontinued 
when they come to regard the game as an enemy; 

2 Not to eat. Some hunters object more or less strongly 
to this injunction; but Beckford (Thoughts on Hunting), 
quoted by Blane, goes so far as to say, ‘‘I think it but 
reasonable to give the hounds a hare sometimes, I always 


gave mine the last they killed, if I thought they deserved 
her.” 
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XENOPHON 


TOLnTOVTAL TOUTOY waddov ) éxeivou ppovri very. 
xen dé Kal Os Ta Toa Seopevars* d:dovar Te 
émitnoeta Talis Kuoly auTOv’ OTay pev yap pb? 
€voeels WAL, TOUTOU TOY aiTtliov ovK loaclV, OTaV 
6é emiBupodcat KaBwar, Tov didovta aTepyouaty. 

VIII. Txvever Oa dé TOUS Aayas, dTav vin 

0 Be0s, wate HhavicAat THY vy et 0 evéo Tar 
aA dvatntntos éotat. éott S€, Stay 
pev emivedn® cai 4 Bopetov, Ta ixyn &Ew trodvy 
Ypovoy dnra> ov yap TaYvD auvTjKeTa: éav Sé 
vor Lov Te 7 Kat HALOS émtdhaumry, GALyoV Kpovoy 
TAXD yap Stayetrac. 

“Orav & emividy TUVEXDS, ovdev det’ émixa- 
AvIrTes yap? ovd éayv TYEDUA 7 péya’ auUudopody 
yap Thy VLova apaviter. KUVaS pev ouv ovdev 
bet éXovra eFcevat emt TH Onpav TAUT HY n yap 
Keay Kalel TMV KUV@Y Tas pivas, TOUS Todas, THY 
Ga pny ToD haya apaviter d:a 70 vTépTayes” 
haBovra dé Ta, dixtua per addov edPovra pos 
Ta &py Taptevar aTO TOV épyov Kal emetday 
AaBn Ta ixvn, TopeverGat Kata Tadta. éav § 
émnv\aypeva 7, €K TOV avT@Y WddLY Eis TO 
AUTO HKOVTA KUKAOVS TroLovpEvoY EexTrEpLLéval TA 
Toabra, ntobvra O7rot (bear, jovAAa O€ TAa- 
vara 0 haryas amropovpevos Oirov KataxrL0n, 
dpa 6€ Kal eiOva rat Texvateny TH Basioe: ba 
TO dia@dxea Bar del amo TOV TOLOUTOD. émretoay 
dé pavh TO iXVOS, T poievat els TO Tpoobev. akeu 
be un 7 pos ovo Kiov TOTOY 4 7 pos arroxpnpvov: 
Ta yap Tvevpata vireppopel THY YLOVA UTEP TOV 


1 Seouévars A: S. omits with BM. 
2 uh added by Gesner: 8S. omits. 
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ON HUNTING, vit. ti-vir. 4 


they will be too intent on that to worry about their. 
food. As a rule when they are hungry the master 
should feed the hounds himself; for when they are 
not hungry they do not know to whom that is due; 
but when they want food and get it, they love 
the: gimer. 

VIII. Track the hare when it snows so hard that 
the ground is covered; but if there are black spaces, 
she will be hard to find. When it is cloudy and the 
wind is in the north, the tracks lie plain on the 
surface for a long time, because they melt slowly; 
but only for a short time if the wind is south and 
the sun shines, since they soon melt away. 

But when it snows without stopping, don’t 
attempt it, since the tracks are covered; nor when 
there is a high wind, since they are buried in the 
snowdrifts it causes. Onno account have the hounds 
out with you for this kind of sport, for the snow 
freezes their noses and feet, and destroys the scent 
of the hare owing to the hard frost. But take the 
hayes, and go with a companion to the mountains, 
passing over the cultivated land, and as soon as 
the tracks are found, follow them. If they are 
complicated, go back from the same ones to the same 
place and work round in circles and examine them, 
trying to find where they lead. The hare roams 
about uncertain where to rest, and, moreover, it is 
her habit to be tricky in her movements, because 
she is constantly being pursued in this manner, 
As soon as the track is clear, push straight 
ahead. It will lead either to a thickly wooded 
spot or to a steep declivity. For the gusts of wind 





* éxivepy van Leeuwen: éxwigy S. with the MSS. 
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X ENOPHON 


TOLOUTWY. TrapanéiTreTat ov evvaoipa TONNE 
onret 6€ TOTO. ereidav b¢ Ta ixen ™ pos 7a 
ToLavTa Pepn, pa T poo eval eyyus, iva pA 
UTroKtVy, GNAG KUKAW ex TrEpLEDAL: éxTris 74p 
avTov elvau. Sirov 8 éorau: Ta yap ixvy amo 
TOV TOLOUT@Y ovdapod TEpacel. em evOay 66 7 
cades OTe avTou eotiy, éav? pevel yap" eTepov 
be Entely, mpi Ta ixen aénha yeveo Gar, THS 
apas evOupovpevon, 6 ores ay Kai eTépous evpioky, 
EoTal y) NELTIOMEVN LKAVI) TeptaTnoaaOaL, HKOVTOS 


/ 
6¢ TOUTOU TeptTeLvew aut Ov EXaOT@ TA OLKTUA © 


TOV avTov TpoToy évmrep €v Tots pedaryyiwors, 
TeptiayPavovTa evTOS mpos OTm av 7, Kal 
éredav éotyKdta 7, mpocedOovTa: Kivelv. eav 
6é exxudia Oj €K TOV OukTUE@D, petabeiv KaTa 7a, 
iyyn o be apiterar Tpos érepa TotavTa Xepia, 
2\ 4 

éav pn apa év auth TH xeove TléEon EAUTOV. 
oKerpapevov ouv def Omou ay 7 mepuiotacbas. 
éav dé pn Urroméry, petadeiy: drwoeTal yap Kal 
dvev TOV Suxtier" TAX U Yap amaryopevet ba 
to Baéos Tihs XLOvos kat dia TO Karober TOV 
ToOwY aciwy dvTwY MpocexecOat avTao GyKov 
mToXuy. 

IX. "Evi 6€ rods veSpovs nai tas édrddous 
kuvas eivat Ivducds: etol yap ioxupai, peyaras, 
TOOWKELS, OVK aYuyxoL Eyovaal Oé TadTa ixaval 
yiyvovTat Toveiv. Tovs pev ovv vEeoyvous TaVv 


1 The object is to make sure whether the track really does 
end there or not. If it does, he is to go on to seek another 
hare. ‘‘ My father used to relate that in his student days 
an old forester on his brother-in-law’s estate, when he wanted 
to make sure of supplying a hare for his master’s visitors, 
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ON HUNTING, vin. 4-1x. 1 


carry the snow over such places ; consequently many 
resting-places'are left, and she looks for one of these. 
As soon as the tracks lead to such a place, don’t go 5 
near, or she will move off, but go round and 
explore! For she is probably there, and there 
will be no doubt about the matter, since the 
tracks will nowhere run out from such _ places. 
As soon as it is evident that she is there, 6 
leave her—for she will not stir—and look for 
another before the tracks become obscure, and 
take care, in case you find others, that you will have 
enough daylight left to surround them with nets. 
When the time has come, stretch the hayes round 7 
each of them in the same way asin places where 
no snow lies, enclosing anything she may be near, 
and as soon as they are up, approach and start her. 
If she wriggles out of the hayes, run after her along 8 
_ the tracks. She will make for other places of the 
same sort, unless indeed she squeezes herself into 
the snow itself. Wherever she may be, mark the 
place and surround it ; or, if she doesn’t wait, continue 
the pursuit. For she will be caught even without 
the hayes; for she soon tires owing to the depth of 
the snow, and because large lumps of it cling to the 
bottom of her hairy feet. 

IX. For hunting fawns and deer? use Indian 3 
hounds; for they are strong, big, speedy and plucky, 
and these qualities render them capable of hard 


would surround the hare’s form in the early morning, 
and the hare would not leave her form for hours.” A Korte 
(Hermes, 1918, p. 317), 

2 The red deer is meant. Hunting the calves immediately 
after their birth seems a poor game; but no doubt they 
were good eating. 

5 Thibet dogs, called by Grattius (159) Seres. 
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veBpav Tov Hpos Onpav' tavTyy yap Thy w@pay 
2 yiyvovtaL, katacKerac Gat be 7 poTepov 7 po- 
eOovra els TAS opydoas, ov élauv edaot 7 et- 
ora: orou 8 ay oow, é ovTa. TOV KUvaryory OV 
Tas KUvaS kal axovTia ™ po nmépas éXGovta Eis 
TOV TOTrOV TOUTOV TAS HEV KUvas éjoae anode 
ex THS OANs, O7F eos pn, av idwor Tas edagous, 
3 vhakT@ow, AUTOV 6é cKoTwpeia Gat. dia, be 
TH nHEPa operat ayouoas TOUS veBpovs 7 pos Tov 
TOTOV, OV dv péAAH éxdo7n TOV EaUTHS evade. 
KaTaxdivacat be Kab yara dovca Kal diac Ke- 
Yapevat, ro Op@vTaL vo TLVOS, PuAAT TEL TOV 
EQUTHS éxdorn ame\Govaa eis TO avtirépas. 
4 idovta b€ TadTa Tas pev KUVas AVGaL, adTOV Sé 
AaBovta axovtta mpoidvar ert Tov veBpov Tov 
mp@tov, Omouv eldev evvacOévta, TaV TOToY 
ev upovpevov, 6 ams en SrapapTncera Tony yap 
aGAXrovobyTat TH Gree eyyus mpoctovTe 7 olot 
5 moppwbev &Sofav elvar. eredav Se idn avtoy, 
mpootévar éyyus. o 8 eeu atpésea miécas ws 
a ynv kal édoet avedéo bat, éav uy ébvapévos 
,» Bowv peya. TOUTOV (oe ryevopevov ov peevel 
ae yap TO vypov, 0 EXEL év éavT@, U7T0 Tob 
ux pov TUVLOTG LeEVOV ToLel amox wpetv avrtov. 
6 ddwcetat S€ UTO TOY KUVOY op Tove SuwKo~ 
pevos' AaBovta bé€ Sodvat Te apxuwpa o 6é 
Bonoetary 4 8 édXados ta pev idovca, Ta O 
axovoaca émidpayettat T@ éxovTL avrov CnTovaa 

7 aderdeo Bau. év 6€ TOUT TH KALP@ ery KEAEVELY TAis 
KUGl Kal xpia Gar Tots dxovriots. KpaTncavra 
d€ TOUTOU mopever Ja Kal éml TOUS aAXOoUS Kal 
TO AUT@ elder TPOs aUTOVS YpHaBat THs Onpas. | 
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work. Hunt the calves in spring, since they are 
born at that season. First go to the meadows and 
reconnoitre, to discover where hinds are most plenti- 
ful. Wherever they are, let the keeper of the hounds! 
go with the hounds and javelins to this place 
before daybreak and tie up the dogs to trees some 
distance off, so that they may not catch sight of the 
hinds and bark, and let him watch from a coign of 
vantage. At daybreak he will see every dam leading 
her fawn to the place where she means to lay it. 
When they have put them down, suckled them, and 
looked about to make sure that they are not seen, they 
move away into the offing and watch their calves. 
On seeing this, let him loose the dogs, and taking the 
javelins approach the spot where he saw the nearest 
fawn laid, carefully observing the positions so as not 
to make a mistake, since they look quite different 
when approached from what they seemed to be ata 
distance. As soon as he sees the fawn, let him go 
close up to it. It will keep still, squeezing its body 
tight against the ground, and will let itself be lifted, 
bleating loudly, unless it is wet through, in which 
case it will not stay, since the rapid condensation 
of the moisture in its body by the cold causes it 
to make off. But it will be caught by the hounds 
ifhotly pursued. Having taken it, let him give it to 
the net-keeper. It will cry out ; and thesight and the 
sound between them will bring the hind running up 
to the holder, in her anxiety to rescue it. That is the 
moment to set the hounds on her, and ply the javelins. 
Having settled this one, let him proceed to tackle 
the rest, hunting them in the same manner. 


1 The ‘‘ Keeper of hounds” has not been mentioned in 
connection with hare hunting. Apparently he is the person 
to whom all these instructions are addressed. 
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Kai ot ev véot tov veSpav vitws adicKxovtac 
ol bé 780 peyaror XareT as: vé“ovTat yap 
pera TOV NTE pov Kal érépwv éhadwr" Kal 
amoxwpotow, OTaV Sudkeovt au, ev pecans, ore 
dé poo Gev, ev dé TO oma ev OhuyaKs. ai & 
EAapor TAS Kovas UTEp AUT@Y auvvopevat KATO 
TaTovalv' WOT OUK EvadAWTOL EicLY, éav py 
mpoopelEas tis evOvs SiacKeddcn avtas am 
arrnrwY, adore povedhvat TLWa auTay. Biacbeioas 
dé TOUTO TOV jev T p@Tov Spopov | Ql KUVES aTONEL- 
TOvTal y Te yap amouaia TOV eLagov motel 
avTOV mepidoBov TO TE TUYOS OVdEVL €0LK Os ear 
TOV THALKOUTOY veBpa@v: Seutép O€ Kab TpiT© 
Spope TAXU ato KOVT aL TO yap Tw"aTa avTOV 
la TO ETL veapa eivat TH TOvw ov SvvavTaL 
avTeX ety, 

“Iotavta. 6€ nat modootpaBat rais éAadhous 
év Tots dpect, TEpt Tovs Aet@vas Kal Ta peiOpa 
Kal Tas vatras év tais Ssodo1s Kal Tots Epyoss, 
mMpos 6 TL adv Tpocin. xypn Sé eivat Tas rodo- 
oTpaBas opiraxos TweTrAEypEvas, 1 TEptprotous, 
iva pn onmwvrat, Tas b€ atepdvas evevKrOUS 
éyovaas, Kal Tous Hrouvs évarrAakE adnpods te 
Kal EvAivous eykaTareTtheypevous év To TAo- 
KAVO* pet Lous dé TOUS aLdnpovs, 6 Sirws av ot pev 
Edrivoe brelewor T@ Tov, ot bé melooat. TOV 
dé Bpoxov THS ceipidos TOV emt TV oredavny 
emiTeOna opevov TET AY [LEVOV omaptou Kal auTnY 
THY gepioa’ eore yap dann ToTatov TOUTO. c dé 
Bpoxos auTos EoTw aTLppos Kal 9 cerpis: TO dé 
Evrov To éEarrtopuevov éotw péev Spvos 7) Tpivou, 
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Young fawns are caught by this method ; but big 8 


ones are difficult to catch. Forthey graze with their 
dams and other deer; and when pursued they make 
off in the midst of them, or sometimes in front, but 
rarely inthe rear. The hinds trample on the hounds 
in their efforts to defend their fawns ; consequently it 
is not easy to catch them, unless a man gets amongst 
them at once ! and scatters them, so that one of the 
fawns is isolated. The result of this strain on the 
hounds is that they are left behind in the first run ; 
for the absence of the hinds fills the creature with 
terror, and the speed of fawns at that age is without 
parallel. But they are soon caught in the second or 
third run, since their bodies are still too young to 
stand the work. 

Caltrops are set for deer in the mountains, about 
meadows and streams and glades, in alleys and culti- 
vated lands that they freauent. The caltrops should 
be made of plaited yew, stripped of the bark, so as not 
to rot. They should have circular crowns, and the 
nails should be of iron and wood alternately, plaited 
into the rim,? the iron nails being the longer, so that 
the wooden ones will yield to the foot and the others 
hurt it. The noose of the cord to be laid on the 
crown and the cord itself should be of woven sparto,3 
since this is rot-proof. The noose itself and the 
cord must be strong; and the clog attached must be 
of common or evergreen oak, twenty-seven inches 


3 1 The author has omitted to explain how this is to be 
one. 

? The ‘‘rim” (an unsatisfactory rendering) is the same 
thing as the ‘“‘ crown.” 

3 Yates (Textrinum Antiquorum) considers that sparto is 
the Spanish broom (genista) and not the grass (stipa tenuissima) 
now called esparto. 
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peyeOos tpioTiPapov, repiprovov, maxos tma- 
NaLoTHS. 

‘lordvas 6€ tas wodootpaBas SeXovta THs vas 
Babos TevtEeT hata Tor, Te pipepes dé tovTo Kal 
avobev ¢ igoy Tais otepdavats TOY TodocTpaBav, 
els. d€ TO KaTw dperBopevov OTEVOTHTE Scerety dé 
Kal TH cerpide Kai TO EVAW THs yijs Goov WLecIat 
audotv. tmowoavta 6¢ tTavta éml pév To Babos 
tTHv troéooTpaBny em Geivat KATWTEPO icotredov, 
mept 6 THY oreyny TOV Bpoxov Tis getpioos, 
Kal aurny Kal TO Evhov Kabévta eis THY Xopav 
THY EKATE POU, ™7 oreyn emOeivat Soxidas at pa- 
KTUALOos pe) UmrepTewvougas ets 70 eo, én b¢ 
TOVT@VY TéTaXa AETTA, OY av } Opa H. pera 
5€ ToiTO THs ys émiBarelv én’ ad’ta mp@Toy pev 
Thv émiTorAns é€aipeOcicav éx TOV OpuypaTor, 
avobev Sé ys aotepeas THs aTobev, wa H TH 
eAago OTe padtota adnros 7 ordous" THY 5é 
Tepiovaay THS vis aTropépew tToppw aro THIS 
modooTpaBns. éav yap oo ppaivntas vewort 
Kexivnpévys. Ovowmeitar: Tayv O€ motet TOUT. 
emia komrely dé éxovTa, TAS Kuvas Tas pev év Tots 
oper eoTWOAS, padiora pev Ewen, vpn be Kal 
Tis addns THEPAS, ev b¢ TOUS Epos: mpl. év 
pev yap Tots Operuy ov povoy THS YUKTOS adtoKov- 
Tat, addAa Kal we nuepav Sa thv épynpiav: év 
d€ Tos Epyots THs vuktos dia TO pe? nuépav 
mepoSija bat TOUS av parrovs. 

"Eecdav d€ eipn aver Tpaypevay THY 7r060- 
otpaBny, petabety emiducavra Tas Kuvas Kal 
émixeNevoavTa KaTa TOV OAKOY TOU EvXOV, oKO- 
Tovupevov otrou av hépynta. eatat d€ ovK adnrov 
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long, 
thick. 

To set the caltrops make a round hole in the 
ground fifteen inches deep, of the same size at the 
top as the crowns of the traps, but tapering towards 


the bottom. Make shallow drills in the ground for 


not stripped of the bark, and three inches 


the cord and the clog toliein. Having done this lay 


the caltrop on the hole a little below the surface, and 
level, and put the noose of the cord round the top. 
Having laid the cord and the clog in their places, lay 
spindle-wood twigs on the top, not letting them 
stick out beyond the circle, and on these any light 
leaves in season. Next throw some earth on them, 
beginning with the surface soil taken from the holes, 
and on top of this some unbroken soil from a dis- 
tance, in order that the position may be completely 
concealed from the deer. Remove any earth re- 
maining over to a place some distance from the cal- 
trop ; for if the deer smells earth recently disturbed, 
it shies ; and it is not slow to smellit. Accompanied 
by the hounds, inspect the traps set in the mountains, 
preferably at daybreak (but it should be done also at 
other times during the day), in the cultivated lands 
early. For in the mountains deer may be caught 
in the daytime as well as at night owing to the 
solitude ; but on cultivated land only at night, 
because they are afraid of human beings in the 
daytime. 


15 


On coming across a caltrop upset, slip the hounds, 18 


give them a hark-forward, and follow along the 
track of the clog, noticing which way it runs. That 


1 gréynyv and (presently) oréyn A: orepayny and oredr 
S. with M. 
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emt TO TOAD" ot TE yap AiO or ExovTat KEKLUN [EVOL 
7a T emia Upuata TOU Evrou KaTapavi éy Tos 
Epryous* éay dé Tpaxeis TOTOUS OraTrepG, ai TET pat 
efovar TOV pdovov TOU EvXov adr pTrac pévov Kat 
Kata TOUTO pdous at peTadpopal é EC OVTAL. 

"Eav peév ovv Tob mpoaGtou 7000S ar, TAXU 
AnPOnoetar év yap T@ Spoum mav TO copa 
TurTer Kal TO. mpoawmToy" day b€ Tov oma Gev, 
epedxopevov TO Evrov euTroowy 6X@ é€oTl TO 
TOMATE éviote O€ Kal. els Suxpoas THS Eds 
eumimtes pepouevov, Kal ea uN an oppngn THY 
ceipioa, katarhapBdverat avrob. \ p1) éav 
oUTw@S EAN 7) TeplyEevOuEvOS TOVW, LN TpogLévat 
éyyus* Tols yap Képace trates dav pev 7 appny,* 
Kat toiv modoiv éav dé Onrera Toiv trodoiy. 
arobev ovv axovtivety. 

‘AXioxovtas 6€ Kal avev modoatpaBys Stwxo- 
pevat, dtav 4 7 Wpa Oepivy: amrayopevovat yap 
opodpa, Gare EcTMTAL axovrifovtas’ purrovar 
be KQL €tS THY Oaratray, € eay KATEXOVTAL, Kat els 
Ta data arropoupevar: ore 5€ d1a dvomvotay 
wiTTovat. 

X. pds b€ tov by tov dry ptov KexTno Oat xbvas 
"Tvduxas, Kpntixds, Aoxpidas, Aaxaivas, apKus, 
axovTia, mpoSoria, TodoaTpaBas. Tp@tov pep 
ovy xpi) elvat Tas kuvas éxda Tov : yevous fn TAS 
émuTuxoveas, U iva eTOLUal Oat monepety T@ Onpin. 
ai d¢€ dpkus Mvov ev TOV aVT@Y wVTEp al TOV 
Aayav, Ectwoay Sé TEevTEKaLTETTAPAKOVTANLVOL 


1 day uty F &ppny follows wévp in S. and the MSS.: Diels 
saw that it belongs here: M has ros wooly and omits éay 8¢ 
OhrAea Toiy modo by oversight ; and so 8. 
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ON HUNTING, tx. 18~x. 2 


will be clear enough for the most part : for the stones 
will be displaced and the trail of the clog will be 
obvious in the cultivated ground; and if the deer 
crosses rough places, there will be fragments of bark 
torn from the clog on the rocks, and the pursuit will 
be all the easier. 

If the deer is caught by the fore-foot it will soon 
be taken, as it hits every part of its body and its 
face with the clog during the run; or if by the hind- 
leg, the dragging ‘of the clog hampers the whole body ; 
and sometimes it dashes into forked branches of 
trees, and unless it breaks the cord, is caught on the 
spot. But, whether you catch it in this way or by 
wearing it out, don’t go near it; for it will ‘butt, if 
it’s a stag, and kick, and if it’s a hind, it will kick, 
So throw javelins at it from a distance. 

In the summer months they are also caught by 
pursuit without the aid of a caltrop; for they get 
dead beat, so that they are hit standing. When 
hard pressed, they will even plunge into the sea and 
into pools in their bewilderment; and occasionally 
they drop from want of breath. 

X. For hunting the wild boar provide yourself 
with Indian, Cretan, Locrian and Laconian? hounds, 
boar nets, javelins, spears and caltrops. In the first 
place the hounds of each breed must be of high quality, 
that they may be qualified to fight the beast. The 


nets must be made of the same flax as those used for. 


hares, of forty-five threads woven in three strands, 
1 i.e. Laconian hounds of the Castorian variety ; see 
c. ii. § 5. 
2 éxiorov from the text as quoted by Aristides: é« rovrtou 


tou S. with the MSS. 
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eK T play TOVOD, éExaoTos O€ TOVOS EK TEVTEKALOEKA 
Lvov, amo dé ToD Kopudatov TO peéyebos dexdu- 
patot, To b€ Babos TOV Bpoxev Tuyovos” ol dé 
TEPLOPOMOL HULLOALOL Tob TOV GpKUwV maxous” én’ 
dix pots be Caxtunious exeT@oar, UpetaIwoav o 
VITO TOUS Bpoxous, To 6€ ax pov AUT@Y EXTEPATO 
é&w dia Tov axtudav: i ixavai dé mevrexaidena. 

Ta &€ dKovtta éoTw TavTodaTd, éyovTa Tas 
hoyxas evTAaTels kat Evprxets, paBdous dé 
oruppas. Ta dé mpoBora 7 p@TOv bev AoyxXas 
éxovta TO pev péyeBos TEVTETTANALATOUS, KATA SE 
pegov TOV avArAoV KYwbOVTAS aATOKEXANKEULEVOUS, 
aa Kal Tas paBdous Kpavelas opatonaxeis: 

b€ TodoaTpuBat Gwotat Tals TOY eXdpov. 
suyevrmyerat. 0 éstwoar: TO yap Onpiov pores 
Kat UTO TOAN@Y aio KeT a. dbtrws 5€ def TOUT@Y 
exadoT@ Xpijo at T pos Onpay, bbake. 

Ip@rov pev ouv xpn éXGovtas od dv otra” 
umaryel TO KULTYEo Lov, AvoavTas piav TeV 
xuvav Tov Aaxatvor, Tas 8 GdAXas éxovtas Sede- 
pévas cuptepuevat TH Kuvi. émerday dé rAaBy 
avtov Ta iyvn, @recOar éEs TH tyvevoer Hyou- 
pévn akorovbobvtas cadas.? éatat 5é Kal Tois 

KUUNYeTALs TOAAG SHAG aUTOD, ev pEev TOLS pada- 


1 fxavol S. with A. 


Sclpar which Se and “thosNiSs = edd batter diavrai: arane El 


removed ‘by Pierleoni. 
® axodovdovvras gapas A: d&xodAovOia S. with B: axodgv- 


Ciay M, 





1 This means, I believe, ten meshes, so that the net would 
be about 150 inches high. Otto Manns (Uber die Jagd bei den 
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ON HUNTING, x. 2-5 


each strand containing fifteen threads. The height 
should be ten knots, counted from the top, and the 


depths of the meshes fifteen inches. The ropes at . 


top and bottom must be half as thick again as the 
nets. There must be metal rings at the elbows, and 
the ropes must be inserted under the meshes, and 
their ends must pass out through the rings. Fifteen 
nets are sufficient. 

The javelins must be of every variety, the blades 
broad and keen, and the shafts strong. The spears 
must have blades fifteen inches long, and stout teeth 
at the middle of the socket, forged in one piece but 
standing out; and their shafts must be cf cornel wood, 
as thick as a military spear. The caltrops must be 
similar to those used in hunting deer. There must 
be several huntsmen, for the task of capturing the 
beast is no light one even for a large number of men. 
I will now explain how to use each portion of the 
outfit in hunting. 

First then, when the company reach the place 
where they suppose the game to lurk, let them slip 
one of the Laconian hounds, and taking the others 
in leash, go round the place with the hound. as 
soon as she has found his tracks, let the field follow, 
one behind another, keeping exactly to the line of 
the track. The huntsmen also will find many evi- 


Grieschen), however, thinks that the net was five feet high only, 
t.¢. four meshes (cf. c. iv. § 5); but (1) it is hard to see how 
‘four meshes” can be got out of ‘‘ten knots,” and (2) the 
‘*bosom” (see §7) requires a considerably greater height than 
five feet. 

2 The ends of the upper ropes appear to have been used 
for fastening the nets together. 

3 It is strange that the author does not state the length of 
the nets. 
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XENOPHON 


Kols TOV Ywpiwv Ta lyvn, év dé Tots Aaciows THs 
DrAns KNacpata: Strov & av dévdpa 7, TAnyal 
TOV OdoVTwY. 1 O€ KUwY él TO TOAU adiEeTaL 
TOTOV ULWON iyVEevOVTA. KATAKNiveTAaL yap TO 
Onplov ws emt TO TOAD El$ TOLADTA’ TOU pEV yap 
YElu@vos éatuv aneetva, TOU be Dépous Wwouxenva. 
emevday ie adixnrat emi THY EVUND, Draxrel 0 & 
OvK avioTaTaL Ws Ta TOAAd. RAaRovta ody THY 
Kuva Kal TavTny weTa TOV AdArAwWDV OjoaL ATrobeEV 
aN0 THS EevVAS TONY Kal Eis TOVS Sppous EuBArA- 
AeoGat Tas apKus, émtBaddovra, TOUS Bpoxous 
emt arroaxahibouata THs trys bux pa: THs 86 
Gpkvos auThs pakpov T pOnKOVTa, KOATTOV ToLeEtD, 
dvrnpidas evdobev éxaTépwl ev UpiotavTa KrNOVAS, 
Omws av ets TOV KONTOV ba TOV Bpoxwr at avyat 
Tov peyyous OS padiara VEXOTW, iva ™poo- 
OéovtTe ws pavoratov 7) TO eo" Kat Tov Tépi- 
Spopov eEarrrew aro Sév8pou laxupod Kal pen éx 
paxou: TUveXOVTAt yap év Tots pirois at paxor. 
umép o€ ExaoTns eupparren TH An Kal Ta 
Svc oppa, iva els Tas apxus woijrae Tov dpopov 
pn efadhaTTwv. 

"Enrevdav dé oT Gow, édOovtas 7 pos TAS Kuvas 
AVoaL aTacas Kal AaBovtas Ta axovTia Kat Ta 
mpoBorca mpoievan. eye every 8é tats xuotv 
éva TOV euTerpoTaron, TOUS & ddXovs emer Gan 
Koo plows amoneiTovTas an GNA OV TONY, OT WS 
av y) avT@ ixav} Stadpopy’ gay yap bro yw pav 
euTreon eis TUKVOUS, Kivduvos TAN AVAL’ @ yap 
dv mpoctréan, eis TODTOY THY OpynY kat Oero. 





1 The text is doubtful. I now think cuyxA@vra: probable 
for ouvéxovTai, 
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ON HUNTING, x. 5-8 


dences of the quarry, the tracks in soft ground, broken 
branches where the bushes are thick, and marks of 


his tusks wherever there are trees. The hound 6 


following the track will, as a rule, arrive at a well- 
wooded spot. For the beast usually lies in such 
places, since they: are warm in winter and cool 
in summer, As soon as the hound reaches the lair, 


she will bark. But in most cases the boar will not 7 


get up. So take the hound and tie her up with the 
others at a good distance from the lair, and havg the 
nets put up in the convenient anchorages, hanging 
the meshes on forked branches of trees. Out of 
the net itself make a long projecting bosom, putting 
sticks inside to prop it up on both sides, so that the 
light of day may penetrate as much as possible into 
the bosom through the meshes, in order that the 
interior may be as light as possible when the boar 
rushes at it. Fasten the (lower) rope to a strong 
tree, not to a bush, since the bushes give way at 
the bare stem.1 Wherever there is a gap between a 


_net and the ground,’ fill in the places that afford no 


anchorage with wood, in order that the boar may 
rush into the net, and not slip out. 

As soon as they are in position, let the party go to 
the hounds and loose them all, and take the javelins 
and the spears and advance. Let one man, the 
most experienced, urge on the hounds, while the 
others follow in regular order, keeping well behind 
one another, so that the boar may have a free pas- 
sage between them; for should he beat a retreat and 
dash into a crowd, there is a risk of being ‘gored, 
since he spends his rage on anyone he encounters. 


3 The text is again uncertain, but the sense is clear. I 
incline to id & éxdatny 
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"Exresdav 5€ ai Koves éyyds woe THs edvijs, 
emeroiact _GopuBovpevos 5 efavactycerar, Kal 
Ares dy TOY KUVeY mpoo pepytar aUT@ Tpos 70 
TporwTor, dva.ppiypeu Géwov & eumeceitat ea 
dé pe), perabeiy avaryKn. Kal ea pev 7 TO 
Xwptov Kkatagepes, ev wm av &xn avToYv 7) apKus, 
TAaXU eEavacrncerat. éav 66 dredov, evbus 
earn ger Teph aur ov éywv. é€y tovTm 6€ TO 
KaLpA al pev KUVES MpooKersovTa avTous d€ 
xen purAaTTomEevous avTov axovTives Kai riOots 
Barre, Tepug Ta [LevOUS ortabev Kal TONY an obev, 
éws adv Katateivyn Tpow0ay avTov THs apKuos TOV 
mepidpopov. elta, doTts ay ) TOY TapovTeV 
EW TELPOTATOS Kat eyKpaTerTatos, mpocerOovra 
éx Tou mpocbev TO mpoBome maiew, éav dé uy 
Bovrnras dxovTels uevos Kat Barropevos KaTa- 
Teiva Tov tTepibpopon, GD emravtels exn 7 pos 
TOV Tpocvovta mepidpopny TOLOULEVOS, avayKn, 
érav ovTa@s éxn, AaBovra TO mpoBodov ‘Tpos- 
vevat, exerOar & avrov Th fev yeipl TH apt- 
orEpa mpoaben, TH S eTEpa étiaOev' xatopOot 
yap 7) sev dpiorepa auro, 4 be beEta emewBadree 
eum poo Dev dé 6 Tous oO ev apraTepos: érecOw TH 
xecpt Th Opwvupe, o bé deEtos TH éTépa Wpoc- 
tovta 8é TpopdrreaOau TO m™ poBodtov Th TOANG 
pei Cw draBavra 7 év qaaAn, emia TpepovTa Tas 
mevpas TAS EVMVULOUS emt TY xelpa THY EUMVU- 
wLov, €lTa eo BerrovTa ELS TO Cup Tou Onpiov, 
évO upovpevov THY KivnoL THY amo THS Keparis 
TAS éxetvou. mpoa pépety dé TO m poPontor pvAaT- 
TOMEVOD, pn exKpovrn Ex TOY XELpav TH Keparg 
éxvevoas' TH yap piun THs exxpovaews Emerat. 
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As soon as the hounds are near the lair, they will 9 


go for him. The noise will cause him to get up, and 
he will toss any hound that attacks him in front. 
He will run and plunge into the nets; or if not, you 
must pursue him. If the ground where he is caught 
in the net is sloping, he will quickly get up; if it is 
level, he will immediately stand still, intent on him- 
self. At this moment the hounds will press their 
attack, and the huntsmen must fling their javelins at 
him warily, and pelt him with stones, gathering round 
behind and a good way off, till he shoves hard enough 
to pull the rope of the net tight. Then let the most 
experienced and most powerful man in the field 
approach him in front and thrust his spear into him. 
If, in spite of javelins and stones, he refuses to pull 
the rope tight, but draws back, wheels round and 
marks his assailant, in that case the man must 
approach him spear in hand, and grasp it with the 
left in front and the right behind, since the left 
steadies while the right drives it. The left foot 
must follow the left hand forward, and the right 
foot the other hand. As he advances let him hold 
the spear before him, with his legs not much further 
apart than in wrestling, turning the left side towards 
the left hand, and then watching the beast’s eye 
and noting the movement of the fellow’s head. 
Let him present the spear, taking care that the 
boar doesn’t knock it out of his hand with a jerk of 
his head, since he follows up the impetus of the 
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maQovra S€ TovTO TimTTeW bel éml oTOua eau 
exer Ba THs vANS catroder: TO yap Onpiov éay 
pev ob Tas EXovTe Tpoorérn, dia THY cLmoTnTA 
TOV OOOVTWY TO copa ov duvaTaL vrovaPeiv 
éay be HETE@pY, avayen TANYHVAL. TMeiparat 
fev ovv perewpilery. éav O€ m7 Suva, duptBas 
mare. amarayy dé TOUT@Y pia éotl povn, 
érav év Th avayKy TavTy EXNT As mpoaedSovra 
éyyus TOV TUyKUYNYETOY éva eXovTa 7 poBorov 
épeBilery as adnoorra: adrévat dé ov YPN, [I 
TUXD Tob TENTWKOTAS. dtav bé 6p TodT0, KaTa- 
Mmrav ov av éyn ud’ atte én TOV épeBitorra i un 
opyns Kat Oupov émeatpéwpel, Tov 6é (TAXD ava- 
Tnoav, TO be mpoBorsov pepvijoOar exovta avi 
oracbat: ov yap Karn " TwTnpia ahrdws a 
KpaTnoavrTt. Wporpépew 6é mwdardw Tov avrov 
TpOoToV Kal _mporetvat evTos THS QLOTAATNS, 7) 
apay, Kal avrepeloavra Exel eppwpuevos® 0 
UTO TOU pévous ™ poeta, Kal et he xeohvorev ot 
Ky@dovTes THS AOyXNs, adixotT av Sia THs 
paBsov mpow8av aitov mpos tov TO mpoBorLov 
EyovTa. 

Oitw dé ToAN) 7) SUvapis éeotiv avTod, BaTE 
Kat & oUK av olotTO TIS TpdcerTLV avT@* TE- 
Ovedtos yap evOvs éav Tes emt TOV odovTa érOn 
Tpixas, TvyTpeXovaty* oUTaS etal Deppor" Covet 
dé dtdtupot, otav epeDifnrar’ ov yap av TOV 
Kuv@v dpaptrdvey TH TNT TOU cwuaTos aKpa 
TA _TplXx@pata TEpleTi pT pa. ; 

pev ovv appnv tocavta Kal ére Trew 
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sudden knock. In case this accident should happen, 
the man must fall on his face and clutch the 
undergrowth beneath him, for, if the beast attacks 
him in this position, he is unable to lift the man’s 
body owing to the upward curve of his tusks; but if 
his body is off the ground, the man is certain to be 
gored. Consequently the boar tries to lift him up, 
and, if he cannot, he stands over and tramples on 
him. For a man in this critical situation there is 
only one escape from these disasters. One of his 
fellow huntsmen must approach with a spear and 
provoke the boar by making as though he would 
hurl it; but he must not hurl it, or he may hit the 
man on the ground. On seeing this the boar will 
leave the man under him and turn savagely and 
furiously on his tormentor. The other must jump up 
instantly, remembering to keep his spear in his hand as 
he rises, for safety without victory is not honourable. 
He must again present the spear in the same way as 
before, and thrust it inside the shoulder-blade where 
the throat is, and push with all his might. The 
enraged beast will come on, and but for the teeth of 
the blade, would shove himself forward along the 
shaft far enough to reach the man holding the 
spear. 

His strength is so great that he has some peculiar 
properties which one would never imagine him to 
possess. Thus, if you lay hairs on his tusks im- 
mediately after he is dead, they shrivel up, such is 
the heat of the tusks. While he is alive they become 
intensely hot whenever he is provoked, or the 
surface of the hounds’ coats would not be singed 
when he tries to gore them and misses. 

All this trouble, and even more, the male animal 
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Ha TaApacxX@v aricKerat. éav dé Onreva 

a eumecodoa, émiOéovta matew pudarropevov 
pi aobets twéon madovta Sé TtovTo Tratreicbat 
avdyKn kal SdxveoOar. éxdvta odv ob y¥pn tromt- 
are’ eav d€ AKwv Enon aKS TobTo, diavac doers 
ylyvovTat at aural domep él Tov dppevos® 
eCavactavta dé def waiew TO TpoBor(.w, ews 
ay aTrOK TEL. 

“AXtioxovta b€ Kal @be. lotayrat pév avrots 
ai dpxus emi ras StaBaoes TOY vaTrav eis TOUS 
Spupous, TA ayKN, Ta TpaYéa, 7 ElaBorai eioww 
els TAS opyasas kal ta €dXy kat ta data. oO b¢ 
TETAYMEVOS Eywp TO mpoBorov pudarre Tas’ 
Gipkus. ot be Tas KUvaS émdyovct TOUS TOTTOUS 
Cntovvtes TOUS KANMO TOUS" emetoay be eipe, 
Otw@KeTat, éav ovv ets Ty apuv éutintn, Tov 
apxucw@pov davahaBovra TO mpo8orov Tpooréva 
Kat xpijo Gas OS elpnKa” dav bé BY EuTErD, peTa- 
Getvy. arjioxerar dé Kal Grav n Tviryy, Sioxopevos 
Td TOV KUVOY’ TO Yap Onpiov Kaitrep vmep- 
Barrov duvape amrayopeves mépacO pov yuyvo- 
pevov. anobvyckovat de KUVES TONAL €v TH 
TowauTn Onpa Kal avrTot ot KuvyyeTar eevSuved- 
ovow, Tay yet ép Tas petradpopuais amreLpnKore 
avayKxalwvrat Tpoovevat Ta mpoBora 7 7 év DoaTt 
év7e i) epeotare * pos arroK pny nH é€x dacéos 
pa) Gédovte ebvevae' ou yap KwAQvEE auTov ouTeE 
Gpkus ouTE ado ovder péper Oar omore TO 
TANoLatovTe’ OUWS péVvTOL 7 poo Teor, OTay exn 
TMS, Kal em Werk TEOV Tn evpuxiay, dey 
etAovto é€xtrovety Thy émiOuuiay TavTnVv. ypn- 
otéov 5€ T@ TpoPorim Kal tals wpoforais tod 
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causes betore he is caught. If the creature in the 
toils is a sow, run up and stick her, taking care not 
to be knocked down. Such an accident is bound 
to result in your being trampled and bitten. So 
don’t fall under her, if you can help it. If you 
get into that position unintentionally, the same aids 
to rise that are used to assist a man under a boar 
are employed. When on your feet again, you must 
ply the spear until you kill her. 

Another way of capturing them is as follows. 19 
The nets are set up for them at the passages from 
glens into oak coppices, dells and rough places, on 
the outskirts of meadows, fens and sheets of water. 
The keeper, spear in hand, watches the nets. The 
huntsmen take the hounds and search for the likeliest 
places. As soon as the boar is found, he is pursued. 

If he falls into the net, the net-keeper must take 20 
his spear, approach the boar, and use it as I have 
explained. The boar is also captured, in hot weather, 
when pursued by the hounds; for in spite of his pro- 
digious strength, the animal tires with hard breath- 
ing. Many hounds are killed in this kind of sport, 21 
and the huntsmen themselves run risks, whenever in 
the course of the pursuit they are forced to approach 
a boar with their spears in their hands, when he is 
tired or standing in water or has posted himself by a 
steep declivity or is unwilling to come out ofa thicket ; 
for neither net nor anything else stops him from 
rushing at anyone coming near him. Nevertheless 
approach they must in these circumstances, and 
show the pluck that led them to take up this 
hobby. They must use the spear and the forward 22 


1 ye Pierleoni: 5¢ 8S. with the MSS. 
3 égectari A: agecrat: S. with BM. 
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TOLATOS WS elpyrar el yap TL Kal TaaXOL, OUK 
ay dud ye To pn? Op0as TOvELY TAO X01. 

“lotavtat d€ ai mrodoatpaBar avrois Oomep 
Tats 2 ehaous év tots autos TOTOLS, Kal eT Lo KE- 
Yets at auTat Kal peTacpopal Kal at Tpocodot 
Kab al ypEelar TOU 7 poBontov. 

Ta &€ veoryert} aur av OTay ddoKnTat, Xarer as 
TobTo maaxer’ oure yap povovrat, gws av puKpa 
7, OTaY TE AL KUVES EUpwoLy 4 Tpoldn TL, TAYD 
ets THY Dry apaviteras: emovrat be eT TO TON 
@v ay @o ww aude, Xarerrot ovTEs TOTE Kal ~adrdov 
pax opuevor UTEP eXELVOV % UTED AUTODV. 

XI. Aéovres dé, mapddres, ANVyKeEs, TavOnpes, 
apkTou Kat TaANa boa éott TowavTa Onpia 
adMoKeTat ev Eévais Xopaus mepl 76 Ildyyatov 
Bpos kal Tov Kittov tov vmep THs Maxedovias, 
7a O° év TO ‘Orb TD Mucio cai év Tlivde, 
ta & év ty Nuon tH vTep THs Duplas Kal 7 pos 
tois a@AXots Gpecw, Goa ola T éaTi Tpépery 
TolavTa. GrloKeTat dé Ta, pev év ois spect 
pappany ba duoy play aKoviTtK@. mTapaBanr- 
ovat b¢ TovTo a Onpwpevor UBL YVUYTES els 
TO aur, or ay éxaaTov xaipn, Trepl Ta beara 
Kal mpos 6 TL av adXo ™pootn. Ta dé avTov 
KataPaivovra eis TO Tedioy THs vUKTOS aTrOKXEt- 
cOévta peta inmwv Kat OrrAwWY arLoKETaL, Ets 
xivOuvov kafiaravra TOUS aipovvTas. EoTL O€ O85 
avTe@v Kal opuywara Tovodat mepipeph, peydra, 
Babea, ép peoe AelTovTEes Klova THS 1As- eT h 
d€ TovUTOY eis vUKTA éréOecav SiaavTes aiya Kal 
éhpakav KUKA® TO Opuypa VAN, WaTE p71) Tpoopar, 

1 uy omitted by 8. 
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position of the body as explained ; then, if a man does 
come to grief, it will not be through doing things 
the wrong way. 

Caltrops are also set for them as for the deer and 
in the same places. The routine of inspection and 
pursuit, the methods of approach and the use of the 
spear are the same. 

_The young pigs are not to be caught without 
difficulty. For they are not left alone so long as they 
are little, and when the hounds find them or they 
see something coming, they quickly vanish into the 
wood ; and they are generally accompanied by both 
parents, who are fierce at such times and more 
ready to fight for their young than for themselves. 

XI. Lions, leopards, lynxes, panthers, bears 
and all similar wild beasts are captured in foreign 
countries, about Mt. Pangaeus and Cittus beyond 
Macedonia, on Mysian Olympus and Pindus, on 
Nysa beyond Syria, and in other mountain ranges 
eapable of supporting such animals. On _ the 
‘mountains they are sometimes poisoned, owing to 
the difficulty of the ground, with aconite. Hunters 
put it down mixed with the animals’ favourite food 
round pools and in other places that they frequent. 
Sometimes, while they are going down to the plain 
at night, they are cut off by parties of armed and 
mounted men. This is a dangerous method of cap- 
turing them. Sometimes the hunters dig large, round, 
deep holes, leaving a pillar of earth in the middle. 
They tie up a goat and put it on the pillar in the 
evening, and pile wood round the hole without 
leaving an entrance, so that the animals cannot see 





2 tais A: trois S. with BM. 
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eit odov ov AEiTro Tes. Ta dé akovovta THs dwvis 
éy TH vuKtl KUKAD Tov dpayyov mepiéovar 
kal érevdav pn evpioxn Stodov, breprnda xal 
ANG KETAL. 

XII. epi pev avr ay TOV ™ pagewy TOV ev 
Tois KUYNyeiots elpytau. @pehjoovTar 6 oi 
emOuprjcavres ToUTOU Tov épyou TONG" Dyleray 
Te yap Tols TMOpuact mapackevdter Kal Opa Kal 
dxovew uadAov, ynpacKev dé 7 HTTOV, ra 6é Tpos 
Tov moe pov padiota Tardevel. TP@TOV mev TA 
oma OTav éxovtes TopevavTat odous Naren as, 
ouK aTepova ty" aveEovrar yap Tous Tovous did 
To e\0icbat peta TovTwY aipely Ta Onpia. érreita 
evvalecbat te akrAnpa@s Suvatol Egovtar Kal 
puraxes elvar ayabot tod émitattopévou. ev dé 
Tais mpoaodos Tals mpos Tovs ToNEulous apa 
olot Te EgovTa emvevat Kat 7a Taparyyedroueva 
TOLeLy bua To ovTw Kal avTol aipety TAS dypas. 
TETAY EVOL 6 év TO 7 poo Gev ov Aeipouer Tas 
tafews dea TO Kaptepely Sivacbar. év duyn 8e 
TOY Troe pLeov op0as Kal } ao paras duwEovrat rovs 
evavTious év mavtl Yopi@ dia cur7eray. dvaTv- 
XNTavTos: dé oixelou otparonédau € év Xeoptors bho- 
deat Kal aT oKpPNUvOLS h addAws 3 aherrois olot T 
égovTat Kal avrol ooverOat Te alox pes Kat 
ET Epous omtey" n yap cuvnbea Tod Epryou Tape 
Fer avrois TA€ov TL ELoevat. Ka Hon Tivés TOV 
ToLoUTeY, jwoNXoU dxAov TUMAX OV TpehOévtos, 
Th avTav evefia kat Opdce dea dvoxwpiay 
AUAPTOVTAS TOUS TrOAEULOUS VEVLKNKOTAS avapa- 


1 2AAws Stobaeus: &AAos S. with the MSS, 
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ON HUNTING, xt 4-xu. 5 


what lies in front. On hearing the bleating in the 
night, the beasts run round the barrier, and finding 
no opening, jump over and are caught. 

XII. With the practical side of hunting I have 
finished. But the advantages that those who have 
been attracted by this pursuit will gain are many. 
For it makes the body healthy, improves the sight 
and hearing, and keeps men from growing old; and 
it affords the best training for war. Inthe first place, 2 
when marching over rough roads under arms, they will 
not tire: accustomed to carry arms for capturing 
wild beasts, they will bear up under their tasks. 
Again, they will be capable of sleeping on a hard 
bed and of guarding well the place assigned to them. 
In an attack! on the enemy they will be able to go 3 
for him and at the same time to carry out the orders 
that are passed along, because they are used to do 
the same things on their own account when captur- 
ing the game. If their post is in the van they will 
not desert it, because they can endure. In the rout 4 
of the enemy they will make straight for the foe 
without a slip over any kind of ground, through 
habit. If part of their own army has met with dis- 
aster in ground rendered difficult by woods and defiles 
or what not, they will manage to save themselves 
without loss of honour and to save others. For their 
familiarity with the business will give them know- 
ledge that others lack. Indeed, it has happened 5 
before now, when a great host of allies has been put 
to flight, that a little band of such men, through 
their fitness and confidence, has renewed the battle 
and routed the victorious enemy when he has 


1 The word xpdaodos in this sense is a hunters’ term. 
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2rd re &AAa yap Kal 74 AB: 714 te M: S. omits 7d re. . 
yo Aivovro with Schneider. 
8 eotrav AB: tay Towvrwyv S. with ML. 
4 kal ray AB: rav te S. with M, 
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blundered owing to difficulties in the ground. For 
men who are sound in body and mind may 
always stand on the threshold of success. It was 6 
because they knew that they owed their successes 
against the enemy to such qualities that our ancestors 
looked after the young men. Forin spite of the scarcity 
of corn it was their custom from the earliest times 
not to prevent hunters from hunting over any growing 
crops; and, in addition, not to permit hunting at 7 
night within a radius of many furlongs from the city, 
so that the masters of that art might not rob the young 
men of their game. In fact they saw that this is the 
only one among the pleasures of the younger men that 
produces a rich crop of blessings. For it makes 
sober and upright men of them, because they are 
trained in the school of truth! (and they perceived 8 
that to these men they owed their success in war, as 
in other matters); and it does not keep them 
from any other honourable occupation they wish to 
follow, like other and evil pleasures that they 
ought not to learn. Of such men, therefore, are 
good soldiers and good generals made. For they 9 
whose toils root out whatever is base and froward 
from mind and body and make desire for virtue to 
flourish in their place—they are the best, since they 
will not brook injustice to their own city nor injury 
to its soil. 

Some say that it is not right to love hunting, 10 
because it may lead to neglect of one’s domestic 
affairs. They are not aware that all who benefit 
their cities and their friends are more attentive 


~. 


1 de. a training that really builds upthe character. There 
is an implied contrast with the imposture of the education 
given by sophists. 
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to their domestic affairs than other men. ‘There- 
fore, if keen sportsmen fit themselves to be useful 
to their country in matters of vital moment, 
neither will they be remiss in their private 
affairs: for the state is necessarily concerned both 
in the safety and in the ruin of the individual’s 
domestic fortunes. Consequently such men as these 
save the fortunes of every other individual as well as 
their own. But many of those who talk in this 
way, blinded by jealousy, choose to be ruined 
through their own evil rather than be saved by 
other men’s virtue. For most pleasures are evil, and 
by yielding to these they are encouraged either to 
say or to do what is wrong. Then by their frivolous 
words they make enemies, and by their evil deeds 
bring diseases and losses and death on themselves, 
their children and their friends, being without per- 
ception of the evils, but more perceptive than others of 
the pleasures. Who would employ these to save a 
state? From these evils, however, everyone who loves 
that which I recommend will hold aloof, since a 
‘good education teaches a man to observe laws, 
to talk of righteousness and hear of it. Those, 
then, who have given themselves up to continual 
toil and learning hold for their own portion laborious 
lessons and exercises, but they hold safety for their 
cities. But if any decline to receive instruction be- 
cause of the labour and prefer to live among un- 
timely pleasures, they are by nature utterly evil. 
For they obey neither laws nor good words, for 
because they toil. not, they do not discover what 
a good man ought to be, so that they cannot be 
pious or wise men; and being without education 
they constantly. find fault with the educated. In 
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1 §. regards the whole of this chapter as a spurious 
addition. 


1 The argument, such as it is, would be better with ‘‘ the 
toilers,” for ‘‘the better sort,” and theenext words would 
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these men’s hands, therefore, nothing can prosper. 
All discoveries that have benefited mankind are due 
to the better sort.1 Now the better sort are those 
who are willing to toil. And this has been proved 


by a° great example. For among the ancients the 18 


companions of Cheiron to whom I referred learnt 
many noble lessons in their youth, beginning with 
hunting; from these lessons there sprang in them 
great virtue, for which they are admired even to- 
day. That all desire Virtue is obvious, but because 
they must toil if they are to gain her, the many fall 
away. For the achievement of her is hidden in 
obscurity, whereas the toils inseparable from her? 
are manifest. 

It may be that, if her body were visible, 
men would be less careless of virtue, knowing 
that she sees them as clearly asthey see her. For 
when he is seen by his beloved every man rises 
above himself and shrinks from what is ugly and 
evil in word or deed, for fear of being seen by him. 
But in the presence of Virtue men do many evil and 
ugly things, supposing that they are not regarded 
by her because they do not see her. Yet ‘she is 
present everywhere because she is immortal, and she 
honours those who are good to her, but casts off the 


20 


21 


bad. Therefore, if men knew that she is watching 22 


them, they would be impatient to undergo the toils 
and the discipline by which she is hardly to be 
captured, and would achieve her. 

XIII. I am surprised at the sophists, as they 


then be ‘‘ those who are willing to toil, therefore, are the 
better men.” 
2 airg, “it,” ae. the achievement, would be an improve- 
inent, 
449 
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are called, because, though most of them profess to 
lead the young to virtue they lead them to the 
very opposite. We have never seen anywhere the 
man whose goodness was due to the sophists of our 
generation. Neither do their contributions to liter- 
ature tend to make men good: but they have written 
many books on frivolous subjects, books that offer 
the young empty pleasures, but put no virtue into 
them. To read them in the hope of learning some- 
thing from them is mere waste of time, and they 
keep one from useful occupations and teach what is 
bad. Therefore their grave faults incur my graver 
censure. As for the style of their writings, I 
' complain that the language is far-fetched, and there 
is no trace in them of wholesome maxims by which 
the young might-be trained to virtue. I am no 
professor, but I know that the best thing is to be 
taught what is good by one’s own nature, and the 
next best thing is to get it from those who really 
know something good instead of being taught by 
masters of the art of deception. i daresay that 
I do not express myself in the language of a sophist ; 
in fact, that is not my object: my object is rather to 
give utterance to wholesome thoughts that will meet 
the needs of readers well educated in virtue. For 
words will not educate, but maxims, if well found. 
Many others besides myself blame the sophists of our 
generation—philosophers I will not call them— 
because the wisdom they profess consists of words 
and not of thoughts. 

I am well aware that someone, perhaps one of 
this set,! will say that what is well and methodically 


1 i.e. a sophist. But the text of what follows is open to 
suspicion. 
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1 veypauueva. . . €&9js is omitted by S. with M. 


2 aitav MSS. : avdpar S. 
3 I have substituted ér{pdova: for éalrovo. 
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written! is not well and methodically written—for 
hasty and false censure will come easily to them. 
But my aim in writing has been to produce sound 
work that will make men not wiseacres, but wise 
and good. For I wish my work not to seem useful, 
but to be so, that it may stand for all time unrefuted. 
The sophists talk to deceive and write for their 
own gain, and do no good to anyone. For there is 
not, and there never was, a wise man among them; 
everyone of them is content to be called a sophist, 
which is a term of reproach among sensible men. 


So my advice is: Avoid the behests of the sophists, | 


and despise not the conclusions of the philosophers ; 
for the sophists hunt the rich and young, but the 
philosophers are friends to all alike: but as for men’s 
fortunes, they neither honour nor despise them. 


Envy not those either who recklessly seek their 10 


own advantage whether in private or in public life? 
—bear in mind that the best of them, though they 
are favourably judged, are envied, and the bad both 
fare badly and are unfavourably judged. For 
engaged in robbing private persons of their property, 
or plundering the state, they render less service 
than private persons when plans for securing the 
common safety are afoot,? and in body they are dis- 
gracefully unfit for war because they are incapable 
of toil. But huntsmen offer their lives and their 
property in sound condition for the service of the 
citizens. These attack the wild beasts, those others 


1 éyywopeva, ‘‘ thought,” would be a great improvement on 
yeypauueéva, ‘* written.” 

? Professional politicians. 

* i.e. they contrive to ‘‘save their pockets.” 


4 8’ Kaibel: 7’ S with the MSS. 
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their friends. And whereas those who attack their 
friends earn infamy by general consent, hunts- 
men by attacking the wild beasts gain a good re- 
port. For if they make a capture, they win victory 
over enemy forces: and if they fail, they are com- 
mended, in the first place, because they assail powers 
hostile to the whole community; and, secondly, 
because they go out neither to harm a man nor for 
sordid gain. Moreover, the very attempt makes 
them better in many ways and wiser; and we will 
give the reason. Unless they abound in labours and 
inventions and precautions, they cannot capture 


13 


game. For the forces contending with them, fighting 14 


for their Jife and in their own home, are in great 
strength; so that the huntsman’s labours are in 
vain, unless by greater perseverance and by much 
intelligence he can overcome them. 

In fine, the politician whose objects are selfish 
practises for victory over friends, the huntsman for 
victory over common foes. This practice makes the 
one a better, the other a far worse fighter against 
all other enemies. The one takes prudence with him 
for companion in the chase, the other base rashness. 
The one can despise malice and avarice, the other 
cannot. The language of the one is gracious,! of 
the other ugly. As for religion, nothing checks 
impiety in the one, the other is conspicuous for his 
piety. In fact, an ancient story has it that the 
gods delight in this business, both as followers and 
spectators of the chase. Therefore, reflecting on 
these things, the young who do what I exhort them 
to do will put themselves in the wav of being dear 


1 i.e. kindly and pleasant; not reckless and shameless 
like that of the politicians. 
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Tapawe, oioperous v7Tro Geav Tov opacbat TauTa. 

ovToL 5° av elev Kat Toxedow aryabol Kal Taon Th 

éavT@v wove Kal évi ExadoTw TOV TOATOY Kal 

> , \ ev vf f 

18 pirav. ov jLovov dé Oc0t avdpes KUvnyertov 

npacOnaav é eryévovTo aryabot, GNX Kalai “yuvaixes, 

als cowxen 7 a Geos tadta, "Ataravrn xai popes 
Kal el tTLs ANDY 


1 “Apreuts, Which follows radrva in the MSS., was removed 
by Weiske. 
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ON HUNTING, xm. 17-18 


to the gods and pious men, conscious that one or 
other of the gods is watching their deeds. These 
will be good to parents, good to the whole city, 
to every one of their friends and fellow-citizens. 
For all men who have loved hunting have been 18 
good: and not men only, but those women also to 
whom the goddess! has given this blessing, Atalanta 
and Procris and others like them. 


1 Artemis. 
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1. 6, 18, 21; vu. 6 

Coronea, battle of, IZ. 9 

hora daughter of Agesilaus, 
IX. 

Cynoscephalae, pass of, II. 22 

Cyreians, #.e. the Greeks who aided 
Cyrus against Artaxerxes, 0. 11 

Delphi, t. 34 
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II, 23-31 
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Heracles, I. 2; VIII. 
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Leuctra, battle of, II. 23 
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Pharnabazus, I. 23; II. 3, 6 
Phieius, 12. 21 

Phthia, 11. 5 

Prizes, 1. 25 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LACEDAEMONIANS 


Aliens, expulsion of, xIv. 4 

Army, XI.; levy and supplies, 2; 
equipment, 3; organisation, 4; 
formation, 5-10; encampment 
All. 25> X11. 10; exercises and 
recreation, XII. 5-7 

Artemis Orthia, confused reference 


a 4 6 
Athena, XIII. 2 
Boys, cducation and care of, 0; 
clothes, 3; diet, 5; v. 8; whip- 
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Children, begetting of, 1. 3; 
Of, Me 2s7Vi2 
Choruses, IV. 2; IX. 5 
Clothes, 11. 3 
Coinage, Iv. 5 
Commlssariat, XIII. 1 
Constitution, permanence of 
Spartan, xv. 1 
Cowardice, 1x. 1-5 
Cowards, treatment of, 


control 


Ix, 4-5; 


AG 
Deiphi, visit of Lycurgus to, v1il. 5 
Diet, 11.5; V. 

Discipline, Il; 
Education, II. 
Elders, Council of, X. 1-3 
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VIII. 1-5 


Ephors, Iv. 8, 6; authority and 
privileges of, VIII, 3,4; XV. 6, 7; 
with the army, XII. 5 

Exerclse, physical, Vv. 8; XII. 5,7 

Fathers, "authority of, Vi. 2 

Fire-bearer in Spartan army, XIII. 2 

Governors, Spartan, XIV. 4 

Gymnasia, V. 8 

Hellanodicae, court of, XII. 11 

Heracleidae, x. 8 

Horses, common use of, VI. 3 

Hounds, common use of, VI. 3 

Hunting, Iv.7; v1.4 

Kings, powers and duties of, in 
field, XIII.; in peace, XV. 
oath of," XV. 7; staff of, XIII. 
meals of, XIN. I XV 4: b a 
of, xv. 8,9 

Lads, training of, III 

Lycurgus, T5.2% hie institutions, 
I.-XII.; antiquity of his laws, 
X. 8; no jonger observed, XIv. 

Matches between young men, IV. 2 

Men, mature, V. 7 

Messes, public, v. 2-7 

Modesty of lads, m1. 4 f. 

Money at Sparta, VII. 3-6; XIV. 2, 3 
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Orthia, 11. 9 

Peers, X.7; x1.1,7 

Pythii, Xv. 4 

Sacrifices, XIII. 2-5; xv. 2 

Sciritae, XIII. 3, 6 

Servants, common use of, Me 


Sexes, relations of, 1. S1:: 10 f. 

Syskania, v. 2f.; Introduction, 
p. xxiil. 

Tutors, 11. 10 


Virtue, cult of, X. 1, 4-7 
Wardens, II. 10 
Youths, training of, Iv. 
Zeus the Leader, XIII. 2 


WAYS AND MEANS 
Aliens, resident, a source of revenue, 


Il. 1; need of studying their 
interests, II. 2; not to serve in 
army, I "put in cavalry, 
II. 4 


Alimony, to be nae by state, 
Iv. 13 f., 33, 52 

Anaphlystus, Iv. 43 

Arcadians, III. 7 

Athenian empire, V. 6 
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Athens, as centre of Greek world, 
1. 6; as commercial centre, HI. 
1f.; parts of, m1 

Attica, natural properties of, 1.2 f. 

Barbarians in Athenian army, I!. 3 

Benefactors of state, 0. 3 

Besa, Iv. 44 

Capital, provision of, 111. 8 f.; 

Climate of Attica, 1. 3 
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Im. 9; for working mines, IV. 32 
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HI. 

Council, the, rv. 18 

Currency, WI. 2 

Decelea, Iv. 25 . 

Deiphi, V.9; v1.2 

Dividends, m1. 9 f. 

Dodona, VI. 2 
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Exports, Ul. 53 Iv. 40 
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Gods to be fone 3 "IS 2 

Gold, IV. 10 
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ll. 7; of peace, Vv. 1 

Hipponicus, Iv. 15 

Hotels to be built, mr. 12 

Houses for aliens, 0. 6; to be built, 
MI. 13; Iv. 35 

Imports, mz. 5; Iv. 40 

Industries, IV. 6 

Justice, politicians and, 1. 1 

Labour in mines, Iv. 3 f.; 39 

Lacedaemonians, Y. 7 

Lysistratus, IIL. 7 

Marble in Attica, I. 4 

Megara, Iv. 46 

Merchant ships, project for a 
geigo wed fleet of, m1. 14; Iv. 


9) 

Merchants, Ill. 3, 4 

Mines, the silver, Iv; inexhaustible, 
ee profit derived from, Iv. 
14 f. 

Mining, different from other indus- 
tries, Iv. 6 

Nicias, Iv. 14 

Peace, need for and effect of, ¥. 1 f. 

Persian wars, ¥. 5 

Philodemus, IV. 15 

Phocians, V. 9 

Politicians, influence of, on con- 
stitution, I. 1 


Ty. 34 


Ports of Athens, 1. 1 

Poverty, I. 1 

Prizes to be offered, 1. 3 

Shipping, MI. 3 

Silver, in Attica, 1.5: demand for, 
Iv. 8,9; export of, Ill. 2 

Slaves, to be purchased by the 


State, IV. 4; revenue expected 
from, IV. 23, 35, 49 
Sosias, IV. 14 


Theatre, seats in, Mm. 4 

Thebes, Iv. 46; Thebans, v. 7 

Thoricus, IV. 43 

Training, physical, Iv. 52 

War, effects of, IV. 41 f.; v. 5 f.; 
War of Allies, rv. 40; Persian 
Wars, Vv. 5 


THE CAVALEY COMMANDER 


Academy, review at the, m1. 1, 14 

Aides-de-camp, Iv. 4 

Aliens, IX. 6 

Ambuscades, VII. 15, 20 

Arming of recruits, I. 6, 22, 23 

Boeotians, Vil. 3 

Cavalry, complement of, 1. 2, 9-12; 
IX. 3; recruiting for, I. 2, 9 f.: 
training recruits for, I. 5; arm- 
ing. =f ‘G, 22) 23; expense of, 
1. 19; retirement from, 1. 2 

Children’s games, Y. 10 

Choruses, 1. 26 

Colonels, duties Of T8221, 22525; 
I. 1, 73 10. 6; Vill. 17, 18 

Council, share in control of cavalry, 
I. 8, 13; IM. 9, 12, 14 

Country, knowledge of, Iv. 6 

Couriers, 1.25 

Deception, use of, V. 7-10 

Dionysia, II. Cs 

Eleusinium, Ht. 

Emulation, ee: 1, 26 

Enemy, dealing with. IV. 11-18; 
Vat a- be Ate feo: VIL, 18. 

Expenses, I. 19°) e45 

Extravagance, avoiding, : Bae bP 

File-leaders, 1. 1, 6, 7; IV. 9 

Forces, strength of, vin. 10-12 

Foreign contingents in cavalry, IX. 
4 


Formation, HW. 1 f. 
Galloping at review, II. 7 
Games, VIU. 5 f. 
Garrisons, VI. 3 
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Gods, duty to, I. 10; Ix. 8; sacri- 
fice to, Im. 1; saluting statues 
of, III. 9; help of, V. 14; Vil. 4 

Hawks, sagacity of, Iv. 18 

Herms, III. 2 

Hippodrome, review in, III. 1, 10, 11 

Horses, care and training of, I. 3, 
4, 13-17; VIII. 4 

Horsemanship in war, VIII. 1, 16 

Infantry, V. 1; use of, ae SONY, 
Velo: Vil. 3: VIII. 19; 

Ingenuity, value of, in candor: 

2, 


Theceuion of cavalry, III. 9 

Intelligence, need of, in commander, 
VII. I 

Invasion, VII. 2 f. 

Javelin throwing, I. 21 

Lacedaemonians, VII. 4; 
cavalry, IX. 4 

Lance, position of, I. 3; Vv. 7 

Loyalty, how to secure, VI. 1f. 

Lyceum, review at, III. ae 6 

Marching, duties of commander 
when, Iv. 1 f 

Mercenaries, 1X. 3 

Mounting, 1. 5, 17 

Navy, Vil. 4 

Numbers. correct use of, 11. 6 

Obedience, I. 24; VIII. 99 

Orders, how to give, IV. 9 

Outposts, 1¥. 9,40, 11 

Pay, 1, 23 

Bunlecuin Ill, 1 

Pickets, enemy, VII. 13 

Pirates, VIII. 8 

Prizes for efficiency, I. 26 

Processions, III. 1 f. 

Rear-leader, 11. 5 

Recruits, I. 17 

Regiments, I. 21, 22, 25; 
11; Iv, 2-4; vilr. 17 

Reviews, Il. 1 f. 

Risk, avoidance of, Iv. 13 

Ruses, use of, V. 3 f., 15 

Scouts, Iv. 5 

Seat, good, I. 6, 7, 18 

Sham fights, I 20; Iv. 5 

Spies, IV. 7, 8, 16 

Stones, throwing down, I. 16 

Straps, supply of, VIII. 4 

Theatre of Dionysus, III. 7 

Traps for enemy, laying, Iv. 11, 12 

Wari ive tf, 

Wolves, sagacity of, Iv. 18 
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Ill. 2, 6, 


HORSEMANSHIP 


Age, test of, 11. 1 

Ailments, Iv. 2 

Armour of mounted man, x. 1 f.; 
of horse, XII. 8 f. 

Bits and bitting, vI. 7 f.; 
IX, Xs OF. 

Boeotian helmet, XII. 3 

Boots, XII. 10 

Breaking, 1, 2, 3-5 

Breastplate, pattern of, XI. 1-7 

Bridling, m1. 11 

Buying, 1.1f.; 1.1. 


VIII. 14; 


Cavalry ‘recruiting, Il. 1; the 
cavalry horse, III. 7 
Cloth, the, XII. 8 
Colie, Iv. 2 
Collecting a horse, VII. 15 
polnts of, 


Colt, buying, I. 1f.; 
of. 


Wieuainiiai: the, 1.1 
Exercises, Ill. te oes 
Floor of stable, Iv. 3 
Fodder, Iv. 1 f. 
Galloping, Vil. 11. 
Gauntlet, the. XII. 5 
eioom, duties of, Il. 3-5; Iv. 4; 


VII. 13 f. 


Helmet, a 3 

Hoofis, care of, IV. 4, 5 

Horse, for war, III. ": buying, 10. 
1 f.; how to show off, X. 1 f.; for 
parade, XE LT: ow to show off, 


pd ieee |b Ms i training, VIII. 13: 
high- -spirited, 1x. 2 f.; sluggish, 
1X. 12; in art, XI. 8 


Horse- breaker, duties of the, II. 2 

Hunting, VIII. 10 

Javelin, XIf. 12 f. 

Jumping, Vill Lf. 

Leading a horse, VI. 4-6 

Leg, loose, VIt. 6, 7 

Manage, the, VII. 14 

Mounting, In. 11; 
oI Pan bg 

Muzzle, v. 3 

Odrysians, VIII. 6 

Persians, VII. 6; Persian javelin, 
XII. 12; sabre, XI. 11 

Prancing, XI. 7f. 

Pulling up, VII. 18 

Rearing, xt 

Resting, VII. 18 


VI. 12 f.; Vi. 
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Ring, i.e. volte, m1. 5; vim. 13 
Rubbing down, v.39: 418 
Sabre, XII. 11 

Seat, vir. 5 

Shy horses, 11. 5; 01. 9 
Simon, 1. 1, 3; XI. 6 

Stable, tv. 1 

Stall, tv. 1, 2 

Stones, use of, in yard, IV. 4 
Training a horse vim. 13 
Trotting, Vi. i1 

Vice, m1. 10 

Walking, vir. 10 

Washing, v. 6-9 

Yard, stable, Iv. 4 


HUNTING 


Achilles, I. 2, 4,16; WI. 13 
Aeneas, I. 2, 15 
Agility of hare, Vv. 31 
Alcathus, I. 9 
Amphiaraus, I. 2, 8 
Antilochus, 1. 2, 14 
Apollo, 1.1; VI. 13 
a Ah eS VI. ISS XU; 
Asclepius, t. 2, 6 

Atalanta, 1.7; XIII. 18 

Bag for carrying nets, etc., I. 9 

Big game, hunting of, XI. 

Boar hunting, X. 1f.; hounds 8 
Xe description of nets for, 
2 ” risks of, xX. 8, 12-16, tie: 
20: strength of boars, Xi 17 

Breeding hounds, VII. ‘ee 

Caltrops for deer hunting, descrip- 
tion of, IX. 11f.; setting, Ix. 
14f.; for boar hunting, xX. 22 

Carthaginian flax, m1. 4 

Castor, I. 2, 13 

Castorian hounds, Il. 1 

Cephalus, husband of Procris, 1. 


2,5 
Cheiron, I. 1, 3, 4, 8,17; XII. 18 
Cittus, Mt. (Khortiatzi), x1. 1 
Colchian flax, Il. 4 
Cretan hounds, X. 1 
Crops, hunting over, V. 34; xi. 6 
Cudgel, v1. 11, 17 
Deer, red, instructions for hunting, 
Ix; 1 f. 
Dew, effect of, on scent, V. 3 
Diomed, I. 2, 13 
Eagles, V. 16 


Education, valie of hunting in, 
It, 1; XI. 7, 14 

Fawns, hunting, Ix. 1 f. 

Flax, for nets, 0. 4 

Foxes, ¥1. 3 

Frost, effect of, on scent, V. 1 

Hare, hunting the, Hl. 2f.; nets 
for, 11. 4f.; hounds for, M1.; 
scent of, Vv. 1f.; description of 
the hare, Vv. 30f.; species of, 
Vv. 22f.; eyesight of, Vv. 26f.; 
agillty of, V. 31f.; hares in 
islands, V. 24; in mountains, 
marshes, plains, V. 17; habits 
and characteristics of the, ¥. 
4f.; fecundity, V. 13; track- 
er tte, V.. 155° V1. 8,151.5 ‘vit 


Ol, 

Hayes for hare hunting, 1. 4, 5, 7; 
setting up, VI. 9 

Heracles, 1. 9 

Hesione, sister of Priam, I. 9 

Hippolytus, I. 2, 11 

Hounds, for hare hunting, m1. 1; 
defective, WI. 2f.; the right 
sort, IV. 1f.; trappings of, V1. 
1; ailing, vi. 2; breeding, VII. 
1f.; colour, IV. 7; naming, VI. 
Bs ” training young, VIl. 6f.; 
skirters, VII. 10; for deer hunt- 
a rs. for boar hunting, 
x. 

Hunters, praise of, I.; XIII. 11 f. 

Hunting, advantages gained from, 
I. 1f.; XII. 1f.; and war, I. 18; 
XII; praise of, 1.; X.; in 
mountains, IV. 9f.; over rough 
ground, fv. 10; time for, Iv. 11; 
over crops, V. 34; at night, XII. 
7; opponents of, Xl. 10f.; 
weather for, VIII. 1 f. 

Keeper, et 11. 3; duties of, VI. 

.19; of honnds, IX. 

Islands, preced in, ¥.-24 

Javelins for boar honting, X. 3 

Laconian hounds, X. 1 

Leverets, ¥. 13 

Locrian hounds, X. 1 

Machaon, son of | Asclepius, 

Meilanion, I. Ral 

Meleager, oe oa 10 

Menestheus, son of Pelens, 1. 2, 12 

Mountains, hares in, V. 17; hunt- 
ing in, VIII. 2 f. 

Nals, Chelron’s mother, I. 4 
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Nestor, 1. 2, 7, 12 


Nets, for hare hunting, 11. 4f.; 
setting up, VI. 5; for boar hunt- 


ing, x. 2f. See Keeper. 
Nysa, Mt., XI. 1 
Odysseus, 1. 2, 13 
Olympus, in Mysia, XI. 1 
Outfit for hare hunting, Ir. 2 
Palamedes, I. 2, 11 
Pangaeus, Mt. (Pinari), XI. 1 
Peleus, I. 2, 8 


Periboea, daughter of Alcathus, 
9 ? 


I. 
Phasian flax, II. 4 
Pindus, Mt., XI. 1 
Pleasures, mostly evil, XII. 7, 12 
Podaleirius I. 2 14 


Politicians, attack on, XM1. 10 
Puppies, feeding, VII. 3, 4 
Rain, effect of, on scent, Vv. 3 f. 
Rhea, 1. 4 

Sophists, attack on, XIII. 1 f. 
Spears, for boar-hunting, x. 3 
Stakes, for nets, II. 6, 7 
Telamon, I. 2, 9 

Thebes, I. 8 

Theseus, I. 2, 10 

Thetis, 1. 8 

Toil, love of, 1. 12; XII. 16, 17 
Tracking the hare, VI. 8, 15 f. 
Troy, I. 9, 13, 15 

Virtue, personified, XII. 18-22 
AVad, Ts Xr, 

Weather for hunting, VIII. 1 f. 
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